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PREFACE. 



In presenting tx> the public ihe first volame of A Com- 
prehensive Commentary on the Qurdn, I think it necessary 
to make a brief statement as to the reasons which have 
led to the publication of this work, and the object sought 
to be attained thereby. 

The idea of preparing such a work grew out of the wants 
which I felt in the pursuit of my own study of tho Quran, 
and in the work of a missionary among Muslims. The 
time required to gather up tlie results of the labours of 
various writers on Islam ; the difficulty of preserving 
these results in a form suitable for convenient reference ; 
and the still greater difficulty of bringing the truth thus 
acquired to bear on the minds of Muslims, owing to the 
absence of any medium whereby the proof-text«, referred 
to in the English works by chapter and rcrse, may be found 
in the original copiei^ current among Muhammadans, 
where no such mode of reference is used ; — all these sug- 
gested the great need of a work which would remove iu 
some degree at least these obstacles to the study of the 
Quran, and thus promote a better knowledge of Islam 
among missionaries. 

It will thus be seen that I have liot laboured simply to 
make a book. 1 have endeavoured to provide for a folt 
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want Mj object has been to gather up in a few volames 
the results of the labours of those who have endeavottred 
to elucidate, the text of the Quran ^ adding the results of 
my own study. It is in this sense that this work is en- 
titled a Comprehensive Ck>mmentary. Though primarily 
intended for the use of those who, like my43elf» are engaged 
in missionary work among Muhammadans> it is hoped 
that it will render valuable service to others. 

The plan adopted in the preparation of this work is as 
follows : — 

I. To present Sale's translation of the Quran in the 
form of the Arabic original, indicating the Sipdra, S^cU, 
Jtiuqii of the Sipdra, Ilnqu of ilie S&rat, &c., as they are in 
the best Oriental editions. 

II. To number the verses as they are in the Boman 
Urdu edition of Maulvi Abdul Qadir's translation. This 
arrangement will be of special benefit to missionaries in 
India. 

III. To exhibit in the notes and comments the views 
of the beet Muslim commentators. For these I am in- 
debted for the most part to Sale, the TafBir-i-Raufi, the 
Tc^fsir'i'Sussai7ii, the Tafsir-i Fatah- ar-Bahmdn, and the 
notes on Abdul Qddv^s Urdu ti^ayidation of the Quran. 
Sale's notes have been almost entirely drawn (with the 
aid of Maraccrs work in Latin) from the standard writings 
of Baidhiwi, the Jalalain, and AI ZamakhsharL I have 
also culled much from some of the best European writers 
on Isldm, a list of whose works may be found below. 

IV. To the above ia prefixed Sal6s Preliminary Dis- 
course, with additional notes and emendations. And 
the last \olume will contain a complete Index^ both to 
the Uxt of, and the notes on^ the Qurdi:i, which will enable 
the reader to acquaint himself with the teaching of the 
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Quran on any particular subject, ¥rith a Tery small amount 
of labour. 

In regard to the spelling of proper names, I have 
invariably Bomanised the original form of the words, 
except when quoting from living authors, in which case 
I have felt obliged to retain the spelling peculiar to each 
writer. 

In order to facilitate the study of individual chapters, 
and to help a better understanding of the various ^ revela- 
tions/' I have prefixed to each chapter a brief iiitroduction, 
showing the circumstances under which the revelations 
were made, the date of their publication by Muhammad, 
and also giving a brief analysis of each chapter as to its 
teaching. 

As to the matter of the notes, the reader will perceive 
occasional repetition. This is due in part to the repe- 
titions of the text, and partly in order to call special 
attention to certain doctrines of the Quran, e.g,, its testi- 
mony to the genuineness and credibility of the Christian 
Scriptures current in the days of Muhammad ; the evidence 
it affords to its own character as a fabrication ; its testi- 
mony to the imposture of the Arabian prophet, in his 
professing to attest the Former Scriptures, while denying 
almost every cardinal doctrine of the same, — in his putting 
into the mouth of God garbled statements as to Scnpture 
history, prophecy, and doctrine, to suit the purposes of 
his pro])hetic pretensions, — and in his appealing to Divinity 
to sanction his crimes against morality and decency. 

The need of emphasising facts of this kind has grown 
out of the attempt of certain apologists for Islam to ignore 
these unpleasant truths, and to exhibit to the present 
generation an ideal Muhammad, no loss unlike the prophet 
of Arabia than the Muhammad of Christian bigotry and 
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misrepresentAtio!). M7 endeavour has been to show what 
the ijurau actually teaches on these subjects. 

On the other hand. I have endeavoured to remove, 
as far as known to me, the misapprehensions, and conse- 
quent misrepresentations, of the doctrines of the Quran, 
popular among Christians, believing that every such error 
strengthens the prejudices of Muhammadans, and thereby 
aids the cause it seeks to overthrow, whilst justifying 
similar misrepresentation fi-om the Muslim side. Every- 
where I have cnd^mvoured to advance the cause of truth, 
to show just what the Qurdti teaches, and so by statiug 
fairly the issues of the controversy with Isldm, to advance 
the great cause of bringing its votaries to a knowledge 
of Him to. whom all the prophets of God pointed as the 
Son of God aind the Saviour of sinners* 

finally, whilst 1 desire to express my obligations to all 
those, now living,. whose writings I have consulted or used 
in the preparation of this volume, 1 wish specially to 
make thankful acknowledgment of the help afforded me 
by Sir William Muk, in permitting me to make use of 
hi^ most valuable work.1 on Muhammad and the Qur&u in 
the preparation of this work. My tfaanirs are also due to 
the Kev. P. M. Zenker, C.M.S. miseionarv, Agra, for nmch 
valuable assistance in gathering material from sources 
inaccessible to m& 

Without further preface, and earnestly desiring the 
blessing of Him who is The oklv Sinless Prophet of 
IsLiM, and the only Saviour of fallen men, I commend 
this volume to the reader. 

E. M. W. 

JjO]>UN4, Thcember 31, 18S1. 
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NOTE. 

In readiuj» the Horoanised form of Arabic proper names, the reader 
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SAIE'S PREFACE TO THE PRELIMINARY 
DISCOURSE AND TRANSLATION. 



I IMAGINK it almost needless either to make an apology 
for publishing the following translation, or to go about to 
prove it a work of use as well a^ curiosity. They must 
have a mean opinion of the Christian religion, or be but 
ill grounded therein, who can apprehend any danger from 
so manifest a forgery : and if the religious and civil insti- 
tutions of foreign nations are worth our knowledge, those 
of Muhammad,, the lawgiver of the Arabians, and founder 
of nn empire which in less than a century spread itself 
over a greater part of the world than the Komans were 
ever masters of, must needs be so ; whether we consider 
their extensive obtaining, or our frequent intercourse with 
those who are governed thereby. I shall not here inquire 
into the reasons why the law of Muhammad has met with 
so unexampled a reception in the world (for they are 
gi-eatly deceived who imagine it to have been propagated 
by the sword alone), or by what means it came to be 
embraced by nations which never felt the force of the 
Muhammadau arms, and even by those which stripped 
the Arabians of their conquests, and put an end to the 
sovereignty and very being of their Khalifahs ; yet it seems 
as if there was something more tban what is vulgarly 
imagined in a religion which has made so surprising a 
progress. But whatever use an impartial version of the 
Quran may be of in other respects, it is absolutely neces- 
sary to undeceive those who, from the ignorant or unfair 
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trsnsiatioiis which have appeared, have entertained too 
favourable an opinion of the original^ and also to enable 
us eiiectuolly to expose the imposture ; none of those who 
have hitherto undertaken that province, not excepting Dr. 
Prideaux himself, having siipceeded to the satis&ction of 
the judicious, for want of being complete masters of the 
controversy. The writers of the Aomish communion, in 
particular, are so far from having done any service in their 
refutations of Muhammadism, that by endeavouring to 
defend -their idolatry and other superstitions, they have 
rather contributed to the increase of that aversion which 
the Miilxammadans in general have to the Christian re- 
ligion, and given them great advantages in the dispute. 
The Protestants alone are able to attack the Quran with 
success; and for them, I trusii. Providence has reserved 
the glory of its overthrow. In the meantime, if I might 
presume to lay down rules to be observed by those who 
attempt the conversion of the Muhamnmdans, they should 
be the same which the learned and worthy Bishop Kidder^ 
has prescribed for the conversion of the Jews, and which 
may, mutatis rauiandUt be equally applied to the former, 
notwithstanding the despicable opinion that writer, for 
want of being betler acquainted with them, entertained 
of those people, judging them scarce fit to be argued with. 
The first of these rules is. To avoid compulsion, which, 
though it be not in our power to employ at present, I 
hope will not l*e made use of when it i& The second is. 
To avoid teaching doctrines against common s^nse; the 
Muhainmadans not being such fools (whatever we may 
think of them) as to be gained over in this case. The 
worshipping of images and the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion are great stumbling-blocks to the Muhammadans, and 
the Church which teacheth them is very unfit to bring 
tliose people over. The third is, To avoid weak argu- 
ments ; for the Muhammadans are not to be convert^ 



' In hit Demoiutr. o( the Meii»iaS; part ill chap. 2. 
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with these, or hard words. We must use them with 
humanity, and dispute against them with arguments that 
are proper and cogent. Tt i« certain that many Christians 
who have written against them have be^n vory defective 
this way: many have used arguments that have no force, 
and advanced propositions that are void of truth. This 
method is so far from convincing, that it rather serves to 
harden them. Tlie Muhammadans will be apt to conclude 
we have little to say when we urge them with arguments 
that are trifling or untrue. We do but lose ground when 
we do this ; and instead of gaining them, we expose oui^ 
selves and our cause also. We must not give them ill 
words neither : but must avoid all reproachful language, 
all that 18 sarcastical and biting : this never did good from 
pulpit or press. The softest words will make the deepest 
impression : and if we think it a fault in them to give ill 
language, we cannot be excused when we imitate them. 
The fourth rule is^ot ^ quit any article of the Christia n 
faith to gain the Muh ^nmadan sJ It is a fond conceit of 
theDOoinians ihac we shall upoST their principles be most 
like to prevail upon the Muhammadans : it is not true in 
matter of fact. We must not give up any article to gain 
them : but then the Church of Rome ought to part with 
many practices and some doctrines. We are Qot to design 
to gain the Muhammadans over to a system of dogma, but 
to the ancient and primitive faith. 1 believe nobody will 
deny but that the rules here laid down are just: the latter 
part of the third, which alone my design hns given me 
occasion to practise, I think so reasonable, that I have not, 
in speaking of Muhaminad or liis Quran, aUowed myself 
to use those opprobrious appellationa, and unmannerly 
expressions, whioii seem to be the strongest ailments of 
several who have written against IJiem. On the contrary, 
I have thought myself obliged to treat both with common 
decency and even to approve such particulars as seemed 
to me to deserve approbation; for how criminal soever 
Muhammad may have been i^ ijo^posing a false religion 
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OD manlcind, the praisea due to hfa real ^irtaes on^^ht wjt 
to he defied him ; bot can I A) otierwiae chan applaud 
the candoor o^ the piofK and leamt:d Spaniiemnis. who, 
tho!j;rh he owt «d him to haT* betrn a wicked iruL-ostor, 
ret Ackno^le^gfid him to bav*; been richly fumisLeil with 
niltnriJ endowxneT^-U, beautrf al in hs* person, of a subtle 
wit, agreeable ^)eha▼irittr. showing libeialirr to the foot, 
cftHtt/^^ to erttj on^, fortitude against hU eTienii»e5, and 
ffbove aH e hi^i reverence for the name of (JoD: aerere 
Bitnimft the jterjnrtd, a^lulccrera, murderers, slandeiwa^ 
pro<lig4)« c^rretonj, fabe wirai jsaea, ic^ a grean preacher 
of j/^tiencd, eharitj», mercy. >:«ne€cfci2ce gratitude, honour- 
inff of pMtutM 2LiA ftiper Tors, and a frequent celebraior cf 
are divme pyaiv^^ 

Of Che sevrera! translati'Us of the Quran now e tant, 
th^re Tf^ b^ or^e wbieb uXerMj rej^rtssents the sense of 
♦i*^ Of f^Jnal : and tha^ being in Latin, a new veiaion be- 
e.wtxt n^>a»arr, at !*^;*tft to an English reader. What 
Hibli^fi^-^r piihvtthed for a Latin translation of that book 
d^ji^rye* r:<it the n-irxke o^' a translation: the unaccountable 
liherti^^ therein taken, ^nd the numberless fault , both of 
//rrr'9^^ and eorro^isabn, le^vinj scarce anv resemblance 
</f th'^ oh^aaL ft wa« made near six hundred rears ago, 
t^r>7 hSiAherl In 1143, hr Btj^ertus Retenensis, an £ng* 
h^lr.&>^7^ With the aa^istance of Hermannns Dalmata, at 
f>»<f r^jq^iet* of Ffctf;r, Abbot of Clugny who paid them 
weif tm their (Ain). 

rrorr* thia Latin Yhnku wa^ taken the Italian of Andrea 
Amr^yAttf' nrXwitlistaodincj the pretences in his dedica- 
tr^ft ^y( itH f/^ing done imraediately from the Arabic;* 



^;//it^«4ii ri^rvstrffA MolMfftinftdfLx MAgnas idem patientiae. charitmt<% 

U/fm\ ffWrt^Mit, mgi^.nio tSkll^Uf, ny- mi«rncordi« beneficentis, gratitu* 

f<44r> f»^t^..l% ittt, ytm 9h fennt'-in 1J' diaM,hoii»ri&inpirefftt<^arsQpcrtor«« 

Ki^Vrf«<4«rk W* «^^i>^>i, cofi^ft^t'.rrv pncco, ut et Jivinaruin Lindixm. 

,f %n.ii**\fA^ U/ftifJuMt^im fc bo»te) Httt, Eocle&, sec viL c. 7, Inn. 5 

^» l^«» «i#^yiii re-rerrsntiftm divioi and 7. 

h^^i^U^' HtJHnm ^i}f in i^rjnrcm, ' Hit words are: QuosV Ubro^ 

^'f»U(it'0tf ^^mAnAm^ «AArtctMtrmm^ die g& Mitre vo 1 cuounase ntilitll 
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wherefore it is no wonder if the transcript be jet more 
faulty and absurd than the copy.^ 

AV>out the end of the fifteenth century, Johannes 
Andreas, a native of Xativa in the kingdom of Valencia, 
who from a Muhammadan doctor becamie a Christian 
priest, translated not only the Quran, biit also its glosses, 
and the seven books of the Sonna, out of Arabic into the 
Arragonlan tongue, at the command of Martin Garcia,^ 
Bishop of Barcelona and Inquisitor of Arragon. Whether 
this translation were ever publislied or not I am wholly 
ignorant ; but it may be presumed to have been the better 
done ibr being the work of one bred up in the Muham- 
inadan religion and learning; though his refutation of 
that religion, which has had several editions, gives no 
great idea of his abilities. 

Some years within the last century, Andi-ew du Eyer, 
who had been consul of the French nation in Egypt, and 
was tolerably skilled in the Turkish and Arabic languages, 
took the pains to translate the Qurdn into his own tongue ; 
but his performance, though it be beyond comparison 
preferable to that of Retenensis, is far from being a just 
translation, there being mistakes in every page, besides 
frequent transpositions, omissions, and additions,^ faults 
unpardonable in a work of this nature. And what renders 
it still more incomplete is the want of Notes to explain a 
vast number of passages, some of which are difficult, and 
others impossible to be understood, without proper expli' 
cations, were they translated ever so exactly, which the 
author is ^o sensible of that he often refers his reader to 
the Arabic commentators. 

The English version is no other than a translation of 



di molti fatto dal proprio testo 362; Selden., De Success, nd Logpa 

Arabo tradurro nella nontia volgar Ebnpor., p. 9. 

lingua Italiana^ &c. And after- ^ J. Andreas, In Fnef. od Tractut. 

wards : Questo ^ TAlcoitino di Ma- suum de ConfuidoDe SecUe Maho- 

comelto, il qiudc, come bo g^a detto, xnetanae. 

ho fatto dal suo idioma tradurre, Ac. ' Vide Windet., Dft Vita Functo- 

^ Vide Job. Scalig., Epist. 361 et rum Stata, sec. ix. 
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Du Eyer's, and that a very bad one ; for Alexander Koss, 
who did it, being ntterly unacquainted with the Arabic, 
and no great master of the French, has added a number 
of fresh mistakes of his own to these of Du Byer, not to 
mention the meanness of his language, which would make 
a better book ridiculous. 

Ia 1698 a Latin translation of- the Qaran, made by 
Father Lewis Mairacci, who had been confessor to Pope 
Innocent XI., was published at Padua, together with the 
original text, accompanied by e:iplanatory notes and a 
refutation. This translation of Marracci's, generally 
speaking, is very exact ; but adheies to the Arabic idiom 
too literally to be easily understood, unless I am much 
deceived, by those who are not versed in the Muhammadan 
learning.* The notes he has added aie indeed of great 
use, but his refutations, which swell the work to a large 
volume, are of little or none at all, being often unsatis- 
factory, and sometimes impertinent. The work, however, 
with all its faults, is very valuable, and I should be guilty 
of ingratitude did I not acknowledge myself much obliged 
thereto ; but still, being in Latin, it can bd of no use to 
those who understand not that tongue. 

Having therefore undertaken a new translation, 1 have 
endeavoured to do the original impartial justice^ not 
having, to the best of my knowledge, represented it, in any 
one instance, either better or worse than it really is. I 
have thought myself obliged, indeed, in a piece which 



♦ Of Marracci's translation Savary Bays, " Marracci, that Teamed 
monk, who spent forty years in traudlatin^ and refuting the Korin, 
proceeded on the right system, ile divided it into verses, accoitliiig 
to the text ; but, neglectins^ the precepts of a great master — 

' Xec ▼erbum ynrbo, carabis iced iere, fidup 
Ititerpres, i;c. — 

he traiislated it literally. He has not expressed the i<leas of the 
Eor^ but travesiiod the words of it into barbarous Latin. Yet, 
though all the beauties of the original are lubt in this tianslation, it 
is preferable to that by Du Kyer.*' e. m w. 
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pretends to be the Word of God, to keep somewhat 
scrupulously close to the text, by whicli means the lan- 
guage may, in some places, seem to express the Arabic 
a little too literally to be elegant English: but this^ I 
hope, has not happened often; and I flatter myself that 
the style I have made use of will not only give a more 
genuine idea of tlie original than if I liad taken more 
liberty (which woidd have been much more for my ease), 
but will Boon become familiar ; for wa must not expect to 
read a version of so extraordinary a book wich the same 
ease and pleasure as. a modem composition. 

In the Notes my view has been briefly to explain the 
text, and especially the difficult and obscure passages, 
from the most approved commentators, and that generally 
iu their own words, for whose opinions or expressions, 
where liable to censure, T am not aiiswerable; my pro- 
vince being only fairly to represent their expositions, and 
the little I have added of my own, or from European 
writers, being easily discernible. Where I met with any 
circumstance which 1 imagined might be curious or enter- 
taining, I have not failed to produce it. 

The Preliminary Discourse will acquaint the reader 
with the most material particulars proper to be Icnown 
previously to the entering on the Quran itself, and which 
could not so conveniently have been thrown into the 
Notes. And 1 have taken care, both in the Preliminary 
Discourse and the Notes, constantly to quote my autho- 
rities and the writers to whom I have been beholden ; but 
to none Lave I been more so than to the learned Dr. 
Pocock, whose Spedmm Sistarim Arabum is the most 
useful and accurate work that has been hitherto published 
concerning the antiquities of that nation, and ought to be 
read by every curious inquirer into them. 

As I have had no opportunity of consulting public 
libraries, the manuscripts of whi<Ai I have made use 
throughout the whole work have been such as I had in my 
own study, except only the Commentary of Al Baidhuwi 
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and the Gospel of St. Barnabas. Tho first belongs to the 
library of the Dutch Church in Austin Fiiars, and for tlic 
use of it I have been chiefly indebted to the Rev. D 
Bolten, one of the ministers of that church : the other wao 
very obligingly lent me by the Rev. Dr. Holme, Rector 
of Hedley in Hampshire ; and I take this opportunity 
of returninj^ both those gentlemen my thanks for their 
favours. The merit of Al Baidhawi's commentary will 
appear from the fiequent quotations I have made thence; 
but of the Gospel of St Barnabas (which I had not seen 
wheu the little I have said of it in the Preliminary Dis- 
course,^ and the extract I had borrowed from M. de la 
Monnoye and M. Toland,^ were printed o£F), I must beg 
leave to give some further account. 

The book is a moderate quarto, in Spanish, written in a 
very legible l^aiid, but a little damaged towards the latter 
end. It contains two hundred and twenty-two chapters 
of unequal length, and four hundred and twenty pages ; 
and is said, in the front, to be translated from the Italian 
by an Arragonian Muslim named Mustafa de Aranda. 
There is a preface prefixed to it, wherein the discoverer of 
the original MS., who was a Christian monk, called Fra 
Marino, tells us that having accidentally met with a 
writing of Irenaius (among others), wherein he speaks 
against St. Paul, alleging, for his authority, the Gospel of 
St. Barnabas, he became exceeding desirous to find thia 
Gospel; and that GoD, of his mercy, having made him 
very intimate with Pope Sixtus V., one day, as they were 
together in that Pope's library, his Holiness fell asleep, 
and he, to employ himself, reaching down a book to read, 
the first he laid his hand on proved to be the very Gospel 
he wanted : overjoyed at the discovery, he scrupled not to 
hide his prize in his sleeve, and on the Pope's awaking, took 
leave of him, canying with him that celestial treasure, by 
reading of which he became a convert to Muhammadism. 



* Sec. iv. p. 123. * In not, ad c*p. 3. 
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This Goflpel of Barnabas contains a complete history tjf 
Jesus Clu'isl from his birth to his ascension; and most 
of the circumstances in the four real Gospels are to be 
found therein, but many of them turned, and some artfully 
enough, to favour the Muhammadau system. From the 
design of the whole, and the frequent interpolations of 
stories and passages wherein Muhammad is spoken of and 
foretold by name., as the messenger of God, and the great, 
propheu who was to perfect the dispensation of Jesus, it 
appears to be a most barefaced forgery. One particular I 
observe therein induces me to believe it to have been 
dressed up by a renegade Christian, slightly instructed in 
his new religion, and not educated a Muhammadan (unless 
the fault be imputed to the Spanish, or perhaps tlie Italian 
translator, and not to the original compiler) ; I mean the 
giving to Muhammad the title of Messiah, and that not 
once or twice only, but in several places ; whereas the title 
of the Messiah, or, as the Arabs write it, al Masih, i,e,, 
Christ, is appropriated to Jesus In the Quran, and is con- 
stantly applied by the Muhammadans to him, and never 
to their own prophet. The passages produced from the 
Italian MS. by M de la Moiinoye are to be seen in this 
Spanish version almost word for word. 

But to return t^ the following work. Though I have 
freely censured the former translations of the Quran, I 
would not therefore be suspected of a design to make my 
own pass as free from faults : 1 am very sensible it is not ; 
and I lUJike no doubt that the few who are able to discern 
them, and know tho diffienlty of the undertaking, will 
give me fair quarter. I likewise Batter mjself that they, 
and all considerate persons, will excuse the delay which 
has happened in the publication of this work, when they 
are informed that it was carried on at leisure times only, 
and amidst the necessar}' avocations of a troublesome 
profession. 
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SECTION. L 

OF THE ARABS BBFORB IfUHAMlf AD ; OB, Ab THBT EXPRK8S TT, TK- 
TUS TIMB OF IGNORANOX ; THBIR HISTOBT,* RKLIGION, LKABN- 
ING, AND CUSTOMS. 

The Arabs, and the country they inhal)it, which them- rh«nama 
selves call Jazfrat al Arab, or the Peninsula of the 
Arabians, but we Arabia, were so named from Araba, a 
small territory in the province of Tahama;^ to which 
Yarab th« son of Qahtan, the father of the ancient Ara.bs, 
gave his name, and where, some ages after, dwelt Ismail 
the son of Abraham by Hagar. The Christian writers for 
several centuries speak of them under the appellation of 
Saracens, the most certain derivation of wliich word is 
from shark, ths east, where the descendants of Joctan, the 



* Whilst tegarding this Preliminary Discourse as a most masterly, 
a]i(I on the whole reliable, preaentaiion of the peculiai doctrineSy 
I'iLee, ceremonies, costome, and institiitioiis of Isldm, we recognise 
the fact that more inodtjni reaearch has brought to light, many things 
ooiicerning the history of the ancient Arabs which greatly modify 
the statementa made in the early paragraphs of this cha}iter. We 
therefore refer the reader to the most valuable works of ^L C. de 
Perceval. Hint, dei Arah$», a masterly dij»e«it of which may be found 
in the Introduction to Muir's Lifr of Mahomet^ chap. liL ; also to the 
works of Or. Sprengor,. Btography of the Prophet, Ac. K. M. w. 

"^ rocock, Specim. Hist Arab., p. 33. 
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Qahtan of the Arabs, are placed by Moses,^ and in which 
quarter they dwelt in respect to the Jews.* 
tanitMiA The name of Arabia (used in a more extensive sense) 
sometimes comprehends all that large tract of land bounded 
by the river Euphrates, the Persian Gulf, the Sindian, 
Indian, and Bed Seas, aud part of the Mediterranean : 
above two-thirds of which country, that is, Arabia properly 
so called, the Arabs have possessed almost from the Flood; 
and have made themselves masters of the rest, either by 
eettlcments or continual incursions; for which reason the 
Turks aud Persians at this day call the whole Arabistan, 
or the country of the Arabs. 

But the limits of Arabia, in its more usual and proper 
sense, are much narrower, as reaching no farther north- 
ward than the Isthmus, which runs from Aila to the head 
of the Persian G ulf, and the borders of the territoiy of 
Kiita; which tract of land the Greeks nearly comprenended 
under the name of Arabia the Uappy. The Eastern geo- 
graphers make Arabia Petreea to beloi^ partly to Egypt, 
and partly to Shdm or Syria, and the Desert Ar bia they 
call the Deserts of Syria.* 

Proper Arabia is by the Oriental writers generally 
divided into five provinces,^ viz., Yaman, Hijaz, Tahama, 
Najd, and Yamdma; to which some add Bahrain, as a 
sixth, but tliis province the more exact make part of Irak ;^ 
others reduce them all to two, Yaman and Hijaz, the last 
including the three other provinces of Tah&ma, Najd» and 
Yamama. 
The pro- The proviucc of Yaman, so called either from its situa- 
Yamlu. tion to the right hand, or sdVitb of the temple of Makkah, 
or else from the happiness and verdure of its soil, extends 
itself along the Indian Ocean from Aden to Cape liasalgat; 
part of the Bed Sea bounds it on the west and south sides, 

^ Gen. X. 30. io hin time divided into five king- 

* Sec Pocork, Specim., 33, 34. dmos, 1 16, p. 1129. 

' OoliuM ad Alfragan, 78, 70 ' Ool. lui AIfrag»D, 79. 

^ Str&bo Bays Arabia Felix vioa 
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and thft province of Hijaz on the north.^ Jt is subdivided 
into several lesser provinces, as Hadramaut, Shibr, Omdn, 
Kajrdn, &c., of which Shihr alone produces the frankin- 
cense.* The metropolis of Yaman is Sanaa, a very ancient 
city, in former times called Ozal,* and much celebrated for 
its delightful situation ; but the prince at present resides 
about five Jeagues northward from thence, at a place no 
less pleasant, called Hisn al Alawahib, 01 the Castle of 
Delights.* 

This country has been famous from all antiquity for the 
happiness of its climate, its fertility and riches,* which 
induced Alexander the Great, after his return from his 
Indi€tn expedition, to fonn a design of conquering it, and 
fixing there his royal seat; but his death, wliich happened 
soon after, prevented the execution of this project^ Yet, 
in reality, great part of the riches which the ancients ima- 
gined were the produce of Arabia, came really from the so-cAUed 
Indies and the coasts of Africa ; for the !^yptians, who n^uoo 
had engrossed that trade, which was then carried on by from^i^ia. 
way of the Red Sea, to themselves, industriously con- 
cealed the truth of the matter, and kept their ports shut 
to prevent foreigners penetrating into those countries, or 
receiving any information thence ; and this precaution 
of theirs on the one side, and the deserts, unpassable to 
strangers, on the other, were the reason why Arabia was 
so little known to the Greeks and Bomans. The delight- 
ful ubss and plenty of Yaman are owing to its mountains ; 
for all that part which lies along the Eed Sea is a dry, 
barren desert, in some places ten or twelve leagues over, 
but in return bounded by those mountains, which being 



* " Or this was the name of its builder ; see Kamoos** (Lane). 

K M. W. 



* La Roqne, Vovage de I'Arab. * Vide Diouys. Veriege«., v. 927, 

Heur., 121. Ac. 

' Go], ud Alfra^an, 79, 87. ' Strabo, L lo, p. 7132; Arrian, 

' Vo}ag« de IMrab. Heur., 232. 16 1. 
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well watered, ecjoy an almost continual spriog, and, be- 
Fpodncoof sides coffce, the peculiar produce of this country, yield 
great plenty and variety of fruits, and in particular excel- 
lent com, grapes, and apices. There are no rivers of note 
in this country, for the streams which at certain times of 
the year descend from the mountains, seldom reach the 
sea, being for the most part drunk up and lost in the 
burning sands of that coast.^ 

The soil of the other provinces is much more barren 
than that of f aman ; the greater part of their territories 
b^ng covered with dry sands, or rising into rocks, inter- 
spersed here and there with some fruitful spots, which 
receive their greatest advantages from their water and 
palm-trees. 

Tlie province of Hijaz, so named because it divides 
Majd from Tahama, is bounded on the south by Yaman 
and Tahama, on the west by the Red Sea, on the north by 
the deserts of Syria, and on the east by the province of 
Najd.' This province is fampus for its two 'chief cities, 
Makkah and Madina, one of which is celebrated for its 
temple, and for having given birth to Muhammad ; and 
the other for being the place of his residence for the last 
ten years of his life, and ot his intennent. 

Makkah, sometimes also called Bakkah, which words 
are synonymous, and signify a place of great concourse, is 
certainly one of the most ancient cities of the world : it 
is by some * thought to be the Mesa of the Scripture,* a 
name not unknown to the Arabians, and supposed to be 
taken from one of Ismail's sous.^ It is seated in a stony 
and barren valley, surrounded on all sides with mountains.^ 
The length of Makkah from south to north is about two 
miles, and its breadth from the foot of the mountain 



The Hljii - 
Um bouuda- 
ric«. 



Makkah 
daacribed. 



* Voyage do TArab. Henr., lar, 

ia> 1 53- 
a Vide Gol. ad Alfrag., 08 ; Abul- 

feda, Descr. Arab., p. 5. 

> R. Saadias in version. Arab. 

Pen tat. Sefer Juchatfin., 135 b. 



♦ Gen. X. 3a 

* Gol a<l Alfrag., S2 ; see Oea. 
XXV. 15. 

« Gol., ib. 19S. SiBe PitU' Account 
of the Religion and Manners of the 
Mnhammadiwm, p. 90. 
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Ajyad, to the top of another called Koaikaan, about a 
mile.^ In the midst of this space stands the city, built 
of stone cut from the neighbouring mountains.^ There 
being no springs at Makkah,^ at least none but whab ore 
bitter and unfit to drink,^ except only the well Zamzam, 
the water of which, though far the best, yet cannot be 
drank of any continuance, being brackish,* and causing 
eruptions in those who drink plentifully of it,^ the in- 
habitants are obliged to use rain-water, which they catch 
in cisterns.® But this not being sufficient, sevenJ 
attempts were made to bring water thither from other 
places by aquedt^cts; and particularly about Muham- 
mad's time, Zubair, one of the principal men of the tribe 
of Quraish, endeavoured, at a great expense, to supply 
the city with water from Mount Arafat, but without 
success ; yet this was effected not many years ago, being 
begun at the charge of a wife of Sulaiman the Turkish 
emperor.^ But long before this another aqueduct had 
been made from a spring at a considerable distance, 
which was, after several years' labour, finished by the 
Khalifah al Muktadir.^ 

The soil about Makkah is so very barren as to produce 
no fruits but what are common in the deserts, though the 
prince or Sharif has a garden well planted at his castle 



* Lane adds the following rote : — " Sale here adds * being brackish,' 
bat Burckhardt says the water of the Zemzem ' is heavy to the taste, 
and sometimes in its colour resembles milk; but,' he addn, *it is 
perfectly sweet, and differs very much from that of the brackish wells 
dispersed over the town. When first drawn up, it is slightly tepid, 
resembling in this respect many other fountains of the Hejdz.'— 
Travels in Arahiay p. 144. I have also drunk the water of Zemzem 
brought in a china bottle to Cairo, and found it perfectly sweet." 

E. M. W. 

^ Sharif al Edritfi apud Toe. ^ Ibid, and Pitts, ubi supra, p. 
Spec., p. 122. 107. 

* Ibid. * Gol. ad Alfragap, 99. 

* Gol. ad Alfra^an, 99. ^ Ibid. 

^ Sliarif al Edrisi, ubi Hupra, 124. ' Sharif a) Kdr/si^ ubi piipra. 
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of Marbaa, about three miles westward from the city, 
where he usually resides. Having therefore no corn or 
grain of their own growth, they are obliged to fetch it 
from other places;^ and Hfisham, Muhammad's great- 
grandfather, then prince of his tribe, the more efTectiially 
to supply them with provisions, appointed two camvana 
to set out yearly for that purpose, the one in summer, 
and the other in winter:' these caravans of purveyors 
are mentioned in the Qurdn« The provisions brought by 
them were distributed also twice a year, viz., in the month 
of Eajab, and at the arrival of the pilgrims. They are 
supplied with dates in great plenty from the adjacent 
country, and with grapes from Tayif , about sixty miles * 
distant, very few growing at Makkaiu The inhabitants of 
this city are geneiully very rich, being considerable gainers 
by the prodigious concoui*se of people of almost all T:\atioii5 
at the yearly pilgrimage, at which time there is a great 
fair or mart for all kinds of merchandise. They have 
also «^reat numbers of 'cattle, and particulaily of camels: 
however, the poorer sort cannot but live very indiOerently 
in a place where almost every necessary of life must be 
purchased with money. Notwithstanding thi.s great steri- 
lity near Makkah, yet you are no sooner out of its territory 
than you meet on all sides with plenty of good springs 
and streauis of running water, with a great many gardens 
and cultivated lands.^ 

The temple of Makkah and the reputed holiness of this 
territory, will be treated of in a more proper place. 

Madfna, which till Muhammad's retreat thither was 
called Yathrib, is a walled city about half as big as 
Makkah,^ built in a plain, salt in many places, yet tolerably 
fruitful, pai-ticidarly in dates, but more especially near 



Burckhardt says seventy-two miles. Travels in Arabia, p. 69. 

£. Ma W. 



' Sharif al Edmi, ubi supra. > Sharif al Edrisi, Tibi supraf 125. 
Foe Spec, p. 51. < Id., Viilg6 Qeogr. Nubiensis 5. 
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the rnouatains, two of which^ Ohod on tbe north, and Air 
on the south, are about two leagues distant. Here lies 
Muhammad interred* in a magnificent building, covered 
with a cupola, and adjoining to the east side of the great 
temple, which is built in the midst of the city.^ 

The province of Tahdma was so named from the vehe- Th« pro. 
ment heat of its sandy soil, and is also called Graur from TahAm&. 
its low situation ; it is bounded on the west by the Eed YwiimL 
Sea, and on the other sides by Hij4z and Yamau, extending '°""**^ 
almost from Makkah to Aden.* 

The province of Najd, which word signifies a rising 
country, lies between those of Yamama, Yaman, and 
"Hijdz, and is bounded on the east by Irak* 

The province of Yamanrn, also called Ariid from its 
oblique situation, in respect of Yaman, is surrounded by 
the provinces of Najd, Tahama, Bahrain, Oman, Shihr, 
Hadramaut, and Saba. The chief city is Yamama, which 
gives name to the province: it was anciently called Jaw, 
and is particularly famous for being the residence of 
Muhammad's competitor, the false prophet Musailama.* 

The Araljians, the inhabitants of this spacious country, 

*> Thougb the notion of Mubam- town, which is eomething corrupted, 

uiad's being buried at Makkah has by putting at the bottom of the 

been no long exploded, yet several page, Makkah. The Abbot de Ver- 

modem writers, whether through tot, iii his Hiatory of the Order of 

ignorance or negligence I will not Malta (vol L p. 410, ed. 8vo), 

determine, have fallen into it I seems also to have confounded 

shall here take notice only of two ; these two cities together, though ho 

one is Dr. Smith, who h^vrng lived had before mentioned Muhammad's 

some time in Turkey, soems to be sepulchre at Madina. However, he 

inexcusable 2 tb^^t gentlt^man in his is certainly mistaken, when he says 

Epi<»tlect De MoriSus ac IrutUiUis that one point of the religion, both 

Turcarum, no less than thrice men- ot the Christians and Muhamma- 

tlons the Aiubautniadanb visiting dans, v/as to visit, at least once in 

the tomb of theii* prophet at Makkah, their lives, the tomb of the author 

and once his bein^f bom at Madina of their respective faith. Whatever 

— ^tbe reverse of which is true (see may be the opinion of somo Chris- 

Epist. I, p. 22, Epist. 2. pp. 63, 64). tians, I am weU assured the Muham- 

Tbe other is the publisher of the madans think themselves under no 

last edition of Sir J. MandeviUe's manner of obligation in that respect. 

Travels, who on his author*H saving ' 60I. ad Alf ragan, 97 ; Abulfeda, 

i/mj truly (p. 50) that the said tomb Descr. Arab., p. 40. 

was at Methone, t.f., Madina, under- * Gol., ubi supra, 05. 

takes to correct the name of the * Ibid., 94. * Ibid., 95. 
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Two cUmm which they have possessed from the most remote antiquity, 
are distinguished by their own writers into two classes, 
viz., the old lost Arabians, and the present 

The former were very numerous, and divided into 
several tribes, which are now all destroyed, or else lost 
and swallowed up among the other tribes, nor are any 
certain memoirs or records extant concerning them:^ 
though the memory of some very remarkable events and 
the catastrophe of some tribes have been preserved by 
tradition, and since confirmed by the authority of the 
Quran. 

nieuKdent The most famous tribes amongst these ancient Arabians 
~ ^ were Ad, Thamiid, Tasm, Jadfs, the former Jorham, and 
Amalek. 

TheAditM. The tribe of Ad were descended from Ad, the son of 
Aws,* the son of Aram,* the son of Sem, the son of Noah,* 
who, after the confusion of tongues, settled in al Ahqaf , or 
the winding sands in the province of Hadramaut, where 
his posterity greatly multiplied. Their first king was 
Shaddd the son of Ad, of whom the Eastern writers deliver 
many fabulous things, particularly that he finished the 
magnificent city his father had begun, wherein he built a 
fine palace, adorned with delicious gardens^ lo embellish 
which he spared neither cost nor labour, proposing thereby 
to create in his subjects a superstitious veneration of him- 
self as a god.^ This garden or paradise was called the 

Tka KMdoa 2arden of Iram« and is nientioned in the Quran,^ and often 
alluded to by the Oriental writers. The city, they tell us, 
is still standing in the deserts of Aden, being preserved 



♦ This >jonealogy is given on the authority of Muslim tradition, 
or rather of Muslim aduptation of Jcwieh tradition to gratify Arab 
pride. As to ite utter wortlilessness, see note on p. 24. e. m. w. 

' Albufarftj^. p. 139. Ron of Ham ; but the other is the 

- Or Ur. Cien. x. 22, 2X. received opinion. S*e D*HerbeL,3l. 

• Vide C^raii, a 89, v. 6. SoTOi * Vide Eand., .19S 
make Ad the son of Ainalek, the ^ Cap. 89. 
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by Providence as a monument of divine justice, though it 
be invisible, unless very rarely, when God permits it to be 
seen, a favour one Colabah pretended to have received in 
the reign of the Khalif ah Muiwiyah, who sending for him 
to know the truth of the matter, Colabah related his whole 
adventure : that as he was seeking a camel he had lost, 
he found himself on a sudden at the gates of this city, and 
entering it, saw not one inhabitant, at which, being terri- 
fied, he stayed no longer than to take with him some fine 
stones which he showed the KhaUfah.^ * 

The descendants of Ad in process of time falling from DMtraotion 
the worship of the true God into idolatry, God sent the lutM. 
prophet Hiid (who is generally agreed to be Heber * t) to 
preach to and reclaim them. But they refusing to acicnow- 
ledge his mission, or to obey him, God sent a hot and 
suffocating wind, which blew seven nights and eight days 
together, and entering at their nostrils passed through 
their bodies,' and destroyed them all, a very few only 
excepted, who had believed in Hiid and retired with him 
to another placed That prophet afterwards returned into 
Hadramaut, and was buried near Hasiq, where there is a 
small town now standing called Qabr Hiid, or the sepul- 
chre of Hiid. Before the Adites were thus severely 
punished, God, to humble them and incline them to 
hearken to the preaching of his prophet, afSicted them 
with a drought for four years, so that all their cattle 



* For a full account of his adventure, see Liane's translation of the 
Thousand and 0,ut Nights. x. u. w. 

i I can find no authoriiy for this " general belief," excepting that 
of Muslim conjecture. The gueesee of IVHerbelot and Bochart seem 
to be inspired by MusUm tradition, which has been shown to be for 
the most part, so far as genealc^ is concerned, a forgery. Muir 
suggests that Hiid may have been a Jewish emissary or Christian 
evangelist Life of Mohamet, Introd., p. 139. E. M. w. 



^ D'Herbei., 51. to have been a great prophet. Seder 

~ ' B Heber Olaxn., p. a 

Poc Spec., p. 35, dto. 



* The Jews acknowledge Heber Olaxn., p. 2. * JlL Baidbawi. 

4 1 
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The tatter perished, and themselves were very near it; upon which 
they sent Luqman (different from one of the same name 
who lived in David's time) with sixty others to Makkah 
to beg rain, which they not obtaining, Luqman with some 
of his company stayed at Makkah, and thereby escaped 
destruction, giving rise to a tribe called the latter Ad, 
who were afterward changed into monkeys.^ 

Some commentators on the Quran^teli us the^e old 
Adites were of prodigious stature, the largest being lOO 
cubits high, and the least 60 ; which extraordinary size 
they pretend to prove by the testimony of the Quran.' 

The tribe of Tha tribe of Thamtid were the posterity of Thamiid the 
*™" son of Jathpr * the son of Aram, who falling into idolatry, 
the prophet Salih was sent to bring them back to the 
worship of the true God. This prophet lived between the 
time of Hud and of Abraham, and therefore cannot be the 
same with the patriarch Salih, as M. d'Herbelot imagines.^ 
The learned Bochart with more probability takes him to 
be Phaleg.® A small number of tlie people of Thamud 
hearkened to the remonstrances of Salih, but the rest 
requiring, as a proof of his mission, that he should cause u 
ehe-camel big with young to come out of a rock in their 
presence, he accordingly obtained it of God, and the camel 
was immediately delivered of a young one ready weaned ; 
but they, instead of believing, cut the hamstrings of tlie 
camel and killed her; at which ;ict of impiety GoD, being 

Destnietion highly displcased, three days after struck them dead in 

maditfli. their houses by an earthquake and a terrible noise from 
heaven, m hich, some ^ say, was the voice of Gabriel the 
archangel crying aloud, "Die, all of you." Silih, with 
those who were reformed by him, were saved from this 
destruction ; the prophet going into Palestine, and from 
thence to Makkah,^ where he ended his days. 

I Poo. Spea, p. 36. ' lyHerbeL, BiU. Orient. 740. 

* JaUludfUn et Zamakhdbari. * Boohart, Georg. Sm. 

* Qurtbi, c. 7, V. 7a 'See B'HerbvL, 366. 

* Or Getber, vide Gen. jl 3J. * Urn Shohimb. 
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This tribe first dwelt in Yaman,^ but being expelled 
thence by Himyar the son of Saba, they settled in the 
territory of Hajr in the province of Hijaz, where their 
habitations cut out of the rocks, mentioned in the Quran,^ Rock-cut 
are still to be seen, and also the crack of the rock whence theTh<uad. 
the camel issued, whirl-,, as an eyewitness ^ hath declai-ed, 
is sixty cubits wide. These houses of the Tharaudites being 
of tlie ordinary proportion, are used as an argument to 
convince those of a mistake who make this people Lo have 
been of a gigantic stature. 

The tragical destructions of these two potent tribes are 
often insisted on in the Quran as instances of God's judg- 
ment on obstinate unbelievers. 

The tribe of Tasm were the po^tenty of Lud the son Thetrib«oi 
of Sem, aad iTadls of the descendants of Jathar.'^ These 
two tribes dwelt promiscuously together under the govern- 
ment of Tasm, till a certain tyrant made a law that no 
maid of the tribe of Jadis should marry unless first de- 
flovv ered by him ; ® whicli the Jadisians not enduring, formed 
a conspiracy, and inviting the king and chiefs of Tasm to 
an ehtertainraent, privately hid their swords in the sand, 
and in the midst of their mirth fell on them and slew 
them all, and extirpated the greatest part of that tribe , 
however, the few who escaped obtaining aid of the king 
of Yaman, then (as is said) Dhu Habshan Ibn Aqran,^ 
assaulted the Jadis and utterly destroyed them, there being 
scarce any mention made from that time of either of these 
tribes.** 

The former tribe of Jorham (whose ancestor some pre- The Jor 
tend was one of the eight persons saved in the ark with '**°***^ 
Noah, accoi-ding to a Muhammadan tradition ®) was con- 

1 Poc. Spea, p. 57. caUed " culliage," or " cuIUgc/' 

* Qur^, o. 15, ▼. 82. hAving been established by K. Eweo, 

* Abu Muria a] Ashari. and abolinhed by Malcolm IIL See 
« Vide Poc Spec., p. 37. Bayle's IHot. Art. Sixte lY. Rem. 
> Abulfeda. U. 

* A like ouiitnm is said io bave ' Poc Spea, p. 60. 
Wn in some maiion in England, ' Ibid., p. 37, &c 
and also in Scotland, where it was ' Ibid., p 3S. 
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temporary with Ad, and utterly perished.* The tribe of 

Amalek were descended from Amalek the son of Eliphaz 

tiie son of Esao,^ though some of the Oriental authors say 

Amalek was the son of Ham the son of Noah,' and others 

the eon of Azd the son of Sem.* The posterity of this 

person rendered themselves very powerf ul,^ and before the 

The Amido- time df Josoph couquered the Lower Egypt under their 

qa«r' Lower king WaUd^ the first who took the name of Pharaoh, as 

^^'^' the Eastern writers tell us ; • seeming by these Amalekites 

to mean the same people which the Egyptian histories call 

Phoenician shepherds/ But after they had possessed the 

throne of Egypt for some descents, they were expelled 

by the natives, and at length totally destroyed by the 

Israelites.' 

oiighi of The present Arabians, according to their own historians, 

amST*"* are sprung from two stocks, Qahtiii,* the same with 

Joctan the son of Eber,^ and Adnau, descended in a direct 

line from Ismail the son of Abraliam and Hagar; the 

posterity of the former they call al Arab al Ariba,^^ i.e., 

the genuine or pure Arabs, and those of the latter al Arab 

al Mustdriba, i.c^ naturalised or insititious Arabs, though 



* Muir, in hi» Life of Mahomet (Introd., p. cL), proves cod- 
doaively that this identification of the Arab Qahtdn with the 
Jootan of Scripture is an extravagant fiction, and shows that the 
age of Qahtdn must be fixed at a period somewhere betweuii 800 
and 500 B.c. He savs : "The identificAtion (alluded to above) is 
one of those extravagant fictions which the followers of Isldm, in 
their zeal to accommodate Arab le^nd to Jewish scripture, has made 
in defiance of the' most violent improbability, and the grossest 
anachronisms.'^ e. m. w 

Ibn Shohnah. ' R. Saad. in vers. Arab. Fentat. 

Gkm. xxxvL 12, Oen. x. 25. Some writers make 

Vide D'Herbelot, p. 1 10. Qabtdn a descendant of Ismail, out 

Ibn Shohnah. against the current of Oriental hls- 

Vide Numb. xxiv. 20. torianii. See Poo. Spec, p. 39. 

Mirat CaXnit. ^* An expreasioti Homothing like 

Vide Joseph, cont. Anion., L i. that of St raul, who calls himHelf 

Vide Exod. xvii. 18, &a ; I *'an Hubrew of the Hebrewd * 

Sara. XV. 2, ^ ; ibid., xxviL S, 9 ; (PliiL iii. 5). 

I Chron. iv. 43. 
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some reckon the ancient lost tribes to have been the only 
pure Arabians, and therefore call the posterity of Qahtdn 
also Mutariba, which word likewise signifies insititious 
Arabs, though in a nearer degree than Muutariba, the 
descendants of Ismail being the more distant graff. 

The posterity of Ismafl have no claim to be admitted Thefrmt- 
as pure Arabs, their ancestor being by origin and language no dait/tu 
an Hebrew ; but having made an alliance with tiie Jor- axSi^ 
hamites, by marrying a daughter of Muddd, and accus- 
tomed himself to their m&nner of living and language, his 
descendants became blended with them into one nation. 
The uncertainty of the descents between Ismail and 
Adnan is the reason why toey seldom trace their genea- 
logies higher than the L^^'ter, whom chey acknowledge as 
father of their tribes, the descents from liim downwards 
bt?ing pretty certain and uncontroverted.^ * ^ 

The genealogy of these tribes being of great use to 
illustrate the Arabian history, I have taken the pains to 



* On this subject we give the following extract from Muir's Lifo 
of Mahomet, voL L p. cvii. ; — 

'*The first peopling of Arabia is a subject on which we may in 
vain look for any light from the tiaditions of Arabia itselt Tradi- 
tion, indeed, giyes us the genealogies of the Himyir kings and the 
links of the great Coreiahite line of descent. But the latter do not 
ascend much beyond the Christian era, and the former only five or 
six centuries further ; the earlier nam^^ of the Himyiir dynasty were 
probably derived from bare inscriptions ; and of the Coreish we have 
hardly aoything but a naked ancestral tree, till within two or three 
centuries of Mahomet. 

*^ Beyond these periods Mahometan tradition is entirely worthless. 
It is not original, but taken at second hand from the Jews, Mahomet 
having claimed to be of the seed of IshmaeL The Jewish Rabbins 
who were gained over to his cause endeavDoied to confirm the claim 
from the genealogies of the Old Testament aod of Rabbinical tra- 
ditions." Muir's Intxoduction to his Life ofMahoinct is the standard 
work, in the English language, on all that pertains to early Arabian 
history. e. m. w. 

^ Poo. Spec., p. 40. 
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form a genealogical table from their most approved authors, 
to which T refer the curious. 
The Besides these tribe;* of Arabs mentioned by their own 

authors, who were all descended from the race of Sem, 
others of them were the posterity of Ham by his son 
Oush, which name is in Scripture constantly given to the 
Arabs and their country, though our version renders it 
Ethiopia; but, strictly speaking, the Cushites did not 
inhabit Arabia properly so called, but the banks of the 
Euphtates and the Persian Gulf, whither they came from 
Chuzestan or Susiana, the original settlement of their 
father.^ They might probably mix themselves in process 
of time with the Arabs of the other race, but the Eastern 
writers take little or no notice of them. 

The Arabians were for some centuries under the govern- 

^ ment of the descendants of Qahtan; Yarab, one of his 

sous, founding the kingdom of Yaman, and Jorham, 

another of them, that of Hijaz. 

TheHimyAr The proviuce of Yaman, or the better part of it, par- 

Vwnan. ticularly the provinces of Saba and Hadramaat, was 

governed by princes of the tribe of Himyar, though at 

length the kingdom was translated to the descendants of 

Qahlan, his brother, who yet retained the title of King of 

Himyar, and had all of them the general title of Tubba, 

which signifies successor, and was affected to this race of 

princes as that of Caesar was to the Eoman emperors, and 

Khalitah to the successors of Muhammad. There were 

several lesser princes who reigned in other parts of Yaman, 

and were mostly, if not altogether, subject to the king of 

Himyar, whom they called the gi'eat king, but of these 

history has recorded nothing remarkable or that may be 

depended upon,^ 

The iDonda- The first great calamity that befell the tribes settled in 

Awin. Yaman was the inundation of Aram, which happened soon 

after the time of Alexander the Great, and is famous in 

J Vide Hyde, Hist Rel. vet. Pers., p. 37, &c. 
' Poc Speo., pp. 65, 66. 
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the Arabian history.* No less than eight tribes "were 
forced to abandon their dwellings upon this occasion, some 
of which gave rise to the two kingdoms of Ghassan and 
Uira. And this was probably the time of the migration 
of those tribes or colonies which were led into Mesopo« 
tamia by three chiefs, Baqr, Mudar, and Babia, from whom 
the three piovinces of that country are still named Diyar 
Baqr, Diyar Mudar, and Di) ar Ra bia.^ Abd-as-Shams, sur- 
named Saba, having built the city from him called Saba, 
and afterwards Mdrib, made a vast mound, or dam,* to 
serve as a basin or reservoir to receive the water which 
came down from the mountains, not only for the use of 
the inhabitants, and watering their lands, bat also to 
keen the country they had subjected in git^.ater awe by 
being masters of the water. This building stood like a 
mountain above their city, and was by them esteemed so 
strong that they were in no apprehension of its ever 
failing The water rose te the height of almost twenty 
fathoms, and was kept in on every side by a work so solid, 
that many of the inhabitants had their houses built upon 
it. Every family had a certain portion of this water, 
distributed by aqueducts. But at length God, being 
highly displeased at their great piide and insolence, and 
resolving to humble and disperse them,"f' sent a mighty 
flood, which broke down the mound by night while the 
inhabitants were asleep, and carried away the whole city, 
with the neighbouring towns and people.^ 



* This event did not occur till about the beginning of Die second 
century of the Christian era. See Muir's Life of Mahomet^ vol. i., 
Introd., p. clviL, and authorities cited there. E. M. w, 

t This immigration was probably due chiefly to "the drying up of 
the Yenien commerce, and stoppage of the carryiug trade," owing 
to the Romans having opened up conim»rTcial intercourse between 
India and Egypt by way of the Ked Sea. Muir'it Tntrod, Life of 
Maiiometf p. cxxxviL K. M. w. 

» Vide GoL ad Alfrag., p. 232. « Poc Spec, p. 57. 

* Greogr. Nubivus, p. 52. 
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Bthiopun The tribes which remained in Yaman after this terrible 

COUQUMt of • . 

yahmd, devastation still continued under the obedience of the 
Ji former princes, till about seventy years before Muham- 

j mad, when the king of Ethiopia sent over forces to assist 

the Christians of Taman against the cruel persecution of 
their king, T>hu Nuwas, a bigoted Jew, whom they drove 
to that extremity that he forced his horse into the sea, 
and so lost his life and crown,^ after which the country 
was governed by four Ethiopian princes aucceRsively, till 
f Salif, the son of Dhu Yazan, of the tribe of Himyar, 

I obtaining succours from Khusni Anushirwan, king of 

/ Persia, which had been denied him by the emperor 

Heiaclius, recovered the throne and drove out the 
« Ethiopians, but was himself slain by some of them 

I Persian who wcro left behind. The Persians appointed the 

m£u^^. succeeding princes till Yaman fell into the hands of 

Muhammad, to whom Bizan, or rather Badhan, the last 

of them, submitted, and embraced this new religion.* 

This kingdom of the Himyarites is said to have lasted 

; 2020 years,* or, as others say, above 3000,* the length of 

{ the reign of each prince being very uncertain. 

It has been already observed that two kingdoms were 

founded by those who left their country on occasion of 

[ the inundation of Aram : they were both out of the pioper 

' limits of Arabia. One of them was the kingdom of 

Theking^ Ghassdu. The founders of this kingdom were of the 
obu^ tribe of Azd, who, Settling in Syiia Damascena near a 
loundad. ^j^^gj. Called Ghassdn, thence took their name, and drove 
out the Dajaamian Arabs of the tribe of Salih, who before 
possessed the country;^ where they maintained their 
kingdom 400 years, as others say 600, or, as Abulfeda 
more exactly computes, 616. Five of these princes were 
named Harith, which the Greeks write Aretas : and one 



^ See Prldeaux'B Life of MiUio- * Al Janndbi and Vhmed Ibu 

met, p. 61. Yusef. 

« P<H5. Spec, pp. 6^, 64. • Poc. Spea, p. 76. 
* Abolfeda. 
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of them it ^vas whose governor ordered the gates of 
Dama8(*,u8 to be watched to take St. Paul.^ This tribe 
were Christians,* their last king being Jabalah the son 
of al Ayhain, who, on the Arabs' successes in Syria 
professed Muhammadism under the Khalifah Omar; but 
receiving a disgust from him, returned to his former faith, 
and retired to Constantinoplo.* 

The other kingdom was that of Ilira, which was founded The idng- 
by Malik, of the descendants of Qablan' in Chaldea or ^ 
Irak ; but after three descents the throne came by marriage 
to the Lakhmians, called also the Munddrs (the general 
nane of those princes), who preserved their dominion, not- 
withstanding some small interruption by the Persians, till 
the Khalifat of Abu Baqr, when al Munddr al Maghrdr, 
the last of them, lost his life and crown by the arms of 
Khalid Ibn al Walld. This kingdom lasted 622 years 
eight months.* Its princes were under the protection of 
the kings of Persia, whose lieutenants they were over the 
Arabs of Irak, as the kings of Ghassdn were for the Eoman 
emperors over those of Syria.* 

Jorham the sou of Qaht^n reigned in Hijuz, where his JoriumaitM 
posterity kept the throne till the time of Ismail ; but on **"' 

his marrying the daughter of Muddd, by whom he had 
twelve sons, QidAr, one of them, had the crown resigned 
to him by his uncles the Jorhamites,* though others say 
the descendants of Ismail expelled that tribe^ who retir- They an «x- 
ing to Johainah, were, after various fortune, at last allS^diyd^ 
destroyed by an inundation.^ »troyed. 



* This was true only of the last kings of the tribe, the convcrsioa 
having probably taken place through political influence about the 
middle of the fourth century of our era. Muir*6 Introd., Life of 
Mcthomet, p. clxxxv. £. h. w. 

^ 2 Cor. zi. 32 ; Acts ix. 24. " Ibid, and Procop. in Ft^rs. apud 

> Vide Ockley*B History of the Photiuiii.,p. 71, &c. 
Suracens. vol. j. p. 174. * Poc. Spec., p. 45. 

* Poc Spec., p. 66. ' Ibid., p. 79. 

* Ibid., p. 74. 
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Of the kings of Himyar, Hira, Ghass^n, and Jorham, 
fj • Dr. Pocock bas given xxs catalogues tolerably exact, to 

■j which I refer the curious/ 

•| TheFhyiw- After the expulsion of the Jorhamites, the goveminent 

' menfof t£' of Hijdz secms not to have continued for many centuries 

f] in the hands of one prmce, but to have been divided 

among the heads of tribes, almost in the same manner as 
the Arabs of the desert are governed at this day. At 
Makkah an aristocracy prevailed, where the chief manage- 
ment of affairs till the time of Muhammad was in the 
tribe of Quraish, e«pecially after they had gotten the 
custody of the Kaabah fiv>m the tribe of Khuzdah.^ 

Besides the kingdoms which have been taken notice of, 
there were some other tribes which in latter times had 
princes of their own, and formed states of lesser note, 
particularly the tiibe uf Kinda ;• but as I am not writing 
a just history of the Arabs, and an account of them would 
be of no great use to my present purpose, I shall waive 
any further mention of them. 
The govern- After the time of Muhammad, Arabia was for about 
Su'idter^e ^^ ^^^ centuries imder the KhaUfahs his successors. But in 
JJJJ^j^^**" the year 325 of the Hijra, great part of that country was 
in the hands of the Kannatians,* a new sect who had 
comqiitted great outrages and disorders even in Makkah, 
and to whom the Khallfahs were obliged to pay tribute, that 
the pilgrimage thither might be performed : of this sect I 
may have occasion to speak in another place. Afterwaixls 
Yaman was governed by the house of Thabatiba, descended 
from Ali, the son-in-law of Muhammad, whose sovereignty 
in Arabia some place so high as the time of Charlemagne. 
However, it was the posterity of Ali, or pretenders to be 
such, who reigned in Yaman and Egypt so early as the 
tenth century. The present reigning family in Yaman is 
probably that of Ayiib, a branch of which reigned there in 

I Poc Spec, p. 55 Bed. • Vide Poc Spec., p. 79, &c. 

« Vide ibid., p. 41, and PrideaoxB * Vide Elmacin. in ViU al R&dL 
Ufe of Mahomet, p. 2. 
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the thirteenth century, and took the title of Khalffab and 
Imdm, which they still retain.^ * They are not possessed 
of the "whole province of Yaman,* there being several other 
independent kingdoms ihere, particularly that of Fartakh. 
The crown of Vaman descends not regularly from father 
to son; but tlie prince of the blood royal who is most in 
favour with the great ones, or has the strongest interest, 
generally succeeds.* 

The governors of Makkah and Madlna, w^ho nave always Th« gorw- 
been of the race of Muhammad, also threw off their sub- SiiSu^and 
jection to the Klialifahs, since which time four principal d^^lSdent. 
families, all descended from Ha<^san the son of All, have 
reigned there under the title of Sharff, which signifies 
ftoble, as they reckon themselves to be on account of their 
descent. These are Banu Qadir, Banu Miisa Thani, Banu 
Hasham, and Banu Kitadaj* which la^t family now is, 
or latelv was in the throne of Makkali, where tliev have 
reigned above 500 year8,f The reigning family at Madlna 



♦ There is no one femily now ruling over the whole of raman. At 
present the Turks have at least nominal dominiuTi in the northern 
part to about 17" 30' north latitude. Iii Southern Yamaii there is no 
paramount sovereign, the Zaidi family having been deposed from the 
til rone of Sanfia soiue years ago. The Sult4n of G^ara, in Lower 
Jatid, who is reco^is>ed as a sort of Kierarch in thoso rcpions, exer 
cises considerable authority under the title of Aflfi. He is said 
to pronounce judgment by fire oraeals. His principal rival is the 
Sulttin of Ma4r, in the district of Abidn, but he has thus far been 
able to maintain his position as the most respected judge in Southern 
Yaman. In addition to these there ia the so called six-finpor dynasty 
(said to have twelve fingers and twelve toes) of the Osm4ni riders in 
the region noar Aden, who are subsidised by the Englisli. These 
are also rivals of the Afifl. E. m. w. 

t The present Grand Sharif of Makknh is Ahdal Muttalib, who 
was deposed in 1858 by the SultAn of Turkey, and kept at Constan- 
tinople as a stfite piisoner for more than twenty year^ His successor 
in office was assassinated at Jidda in 1880 hy a fanatic, because, as 



* Voyage de I'Arab. Hcur., p. 255. • Tbid., p. 254, 

« Ibid., pp. 153, 273. * Ibid., p. 143. 
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are the Bann Hasham, who also reigned at Makkali before 
those of Kitada.^ 
Theniienof The klngs of Yaniao, as well as the princes of Makkah 
pralS^t^ ' and Madina, are absolutely independent ' and not at all 
subject to the Turk, as some late authors have imag'ined^ * 
These princes often making cruel wars among themselves, 
gave an opportunity to Selim 1. a^d his son Sidaiman, to 
make themselves masters of the coasts of Arabia on the 
-' I Bed Sea, and of part of Taman, by means of a fleet built 

; at Sues : but their successors have not been able to main- 

tain their conquests ; for, except the port of Jidda, whei^e 

is believed bj some, he refused to recognise the Soltdn of Turkey as 
the Khalifah (caliph or vicegerent of Muhammad). Strange to say, 
the Saltan reinstated the exiled Grand Sharif. He is said to be a 
mortal enemy of the £ngli&h. Yet he does not appear to be popular 
in Arabia, as an unsuccessful attempt was made on his life soon 
after his arrival ut Makkah. E. M. w. 

* The defeat of the Wahdbis bv Ibrahim Pfisha in 1 818 brought 
a considerable portion of Ajrabia, comprising about two hundred 
thousand square miles, under Turkish suzerainty. The rule of the 
Turk, however, is for the most part merely nominal, and this becomes 
more so each year as the power of the Ottoman empire decreases. 
So far, however, as recognised, it extends over almost the whole of 
Hij4z, with Makkah, Madlna, and Jidda, under semi-independent 
rulers, the northern part of Yaman, and about half of Ahra (with 
Palgrave's Hofhoof) on the east coast Madina is subject to the 
Grand Sharif of Makkah. 

A German traveller (Von Moltzau) tells us that Arabia, especially 
South- Western Arabia, is honeycombed by numerous sects, notably 
by that of the '^ Hidden Imdm." The Wahabis t<jo are stirring 
again, and the powerful chief of Northern Hij&z, with his hordes of 
Bedouins, is quite ready to throw off the Ottoman yoke, light as it 
is. It therefore appears that while the Turk possesses considerably 
more authority in Arabia than he formerly did, according to our 
author, there is every reason to believe it to be for the most part 
nominal, and that even this tenure is likely to be of short duration. 
(I am indebted for most of the information in this note and the two 
preceding to the research of the Rev. P. M. Zenker, O.M.S., Agra.) 

£• M. W. 
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^ Voyage del' Arab. Heur., p. 145. ' VidQ DTfferbel., BihL Orient, 
« Ibid, pp. 143, 148. p. 477- 
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they have a Pasha whose authority is very small, they 
possess nothing considerable in Arabia.^ * 

Thus have the Arabs preserved their liberty, of which ^rxiinn 

■*■ . . , bh«rty pre- 

few nations can produce so ancient luonumeuts, with very ^^«^*^*" 
little interruption, from the very Deluge ; for though very 
great armies have been seiit against them, all attempts to 
subdue them were unsuccessful. The Ass3'i'ian or Median 
empires never got footing aftlong them.* The Persian 
monarclis, though they were their friends, and go far 
respected by them as to have an annual present of frank- 
incense,^ yet could never make them tributary ;* and were 
so far frojn being their masters, that Camby::es, on his 
expedition against Egypt, was obliged to ask tlieir leave 
to pass tbrougli their territorieJb.^ and when Alexander 
had subdued that mighty empire, yet the Arabiiins liad 
su little apprehension of him, that they alone, of all the 
neighbouring nations, sent no ambassadors to him, either 
first or last; which, with a desire of possessing so rich a 
country, made him form a design against it, and had he 
not died before he could put it in execution,® this people 
might possibly have convinced him that he was not invin- 
cible: and I do not find that any of his successors, eitlier 
in Asia or Egypt, ever made any attempt against themJ 
The Romans nevei" conquered any part of Arabia properly 
so called ; the most they did was to make some tribes in 
Syria tributary to them, as Pompey did one commanded 
by Sampsiceramus or dhamsVlkoram, who reigned at 
Hems or Emesa:® but none of the Eomans. or any other 
nations that we know of, ever penetrated so f.ir uito Ai-abia 
as ^lliiis Gallus under Augustus Ca^jsar;'^* yet he wan so 
far from subduing it, as some authors pretend,^^ that he 
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See note above. 



' Voy. de TArab. Heur., p. 14S. '' Vi.ie Difxlor. Sic, tibi supra. 

* Diotlor. Sic, 1. .% p. 131. ■ ^trabo, 1. i6, p. 1092. 

* iferodot., 1. 3, a 97. • Dion Caawui, 1. 53, p m. 516. 

* I'iemib. c. 91. Diodor., ubi »np. ^^ Huet, Hinl.. du Comrn^rc.-e et 

* lierodot., ]. 3, c. S and 98. do la Navigation dea AnciecH, c 

* iitrabo, 1. 16, pp. 1076, 1132. 50. 
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w«i^800u obliged t/OTeiuiD without ejecting aoy^hiug con- 
siderable, having lost the facet part o( Lis army by sickness 
(\uvi other accidents.* Tbis ill success probably di^icoumged 
tho Komiins from attacking them any more; for Tiajan, 
uotwithstandint» the flatteries of the historians and orators 
t^f hi& time, and tiie medals strack by hiin, did not ;nubdiie 
ih*^ Arate; the province of Arabia, which it is said he 
added In the Konian em^ire^ scarce reaching farther than 
Arabia r^drtea, or the verviikiTts of the cuuotry. And we 
are told by one author,' that this r^rince, marching against 
tiie Agaiens who^had ravollod, met with such a reception 
that he was obliged to return without doing auything. 
!«»« .vi^i-^u The religion ot the A rabs before Muhammad, wlach they 
ui^* mJJ!'* cal I the state of ignoraace, in Opposition to the knowledge of 
^,,u» isu. Qgj^'y ti^ne wotshlp revealed to them by their prophet, was 

chiefly <^ross idolatry; the Sabian religion having almost 
overrun the whole motion, though there were also great 
numbers of Christians, Jews, and Magians among thorn. 
Mw uo'»» 1 I shall noi here transcribe wluit Dr. Prideaux* has written 
lilJKir. of th'd original of the Sabian religion; but iustead thereof 
insert a briei account of the tenets and worship of that 
sect. They do not only believe one GoD, but produce 
man}' strong arguments for liis unity, though they also 
pay an adoration to the stars, or the angels and intelli- 
geiit^cs which they suppose reside in tiiem, and govern 
the world under the Su[»reme Deity. I'hey endeavour to 
perfect them^c^lves in the four intellectual virtues, and 
believe the souls of wicked men will be punished for nine 
thousand ages, but will afterwards be received to mercy. 
Thoy ate obliged to pray three times^ a day ; the first, half 
an boor or less betore siuirise, ordering it so that they 
m«y, JHst as the sun rises, finish eight adorations, each 
containing three prostrationt* :* the second prayjr they 

^ Sr-e the wholt e>pcdiCiou de- * ft<ime aay M-iron. Slv L)*ICer- 

scriL>Kl *it large b^ Stnvbo, I. lb, p. belot.p. 726, and Hjrde. Delwl Vet. 

1126. Ut. FtoiS., p. lit. 

* Xiphilin., epit. * Okhei^ sa)' they ufo uo incur- 

' Cfumec*-.. of the Hiet of Uie Oid vatioiu ov prostrauoiu at aU j vide 

and Ke%* Xe«L. p. i, bk. 3. llyd% ibid. 
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ead at noon, when the sua begins to dedine, in saying 
whioh they perform five such adorations as the former : 
and the same they do the third time, ending just as the 
sun seta. They fast three times a year, the first time 
tliirty days, tho next nine days, and the last seven. They 
ofler many sacrifices, i>ut eat no part of them, burning 
them all. They abstaiB from beans, garlic, and some other 
pulse and vegetables.'^ As to the Sabian Qibla^ or part 
to which they turn their faces in praying, authoi-s greatly 
differ; one will have it to be the north,^ another the ijoutli, 
a third Makkah, and a fcurih the star to which they pay 
their devotions:* and perhaps there may be some variety 
in their practice in this respect. They go on pilgrimage 
to a place near the city of Harran in Mesopotamia, where 
great numbers of them dwell, and they have also a great 
lespeot for the temple of Makkali, and the pyramids of 
Egypt/ fancying these last to be the sepulchres of JSeth, aod 
of Enoch aod Sabi his two sons, whom they look on as the 
first propagators of their religion ; at these structures they 
sacrifice a cock and a black calf, and offer up incense.* Be- 
bides tlie Book of Paalms, the only true S<jripture they read, 
they have c tiler books which they esteem equally sacred, par- 
ticularly one in theChaldean tongue wliich they call the Book 
of Seth, and which is full of moral discourses. This sect 8a v 
they took tlie name of Sabian froin the above mentioned JSabi, 
though it seerns rather to be derived from HUT SaiM,^<)T the 
ho^it 0/ /feaven, which they worship.^ Travellers coiumonly 
call theui Christians oi St. John the Baptist, whose disciples 
also they pretend to be, using a kind of baptism, which i.s 
the greatest mark they bear of Christianity. This is one of 
the religions, thtj practice of which Muhaminrid tolerated (on 

^ Abulfar.ig, bi^t Dyuaat, p, astronomer, and himself a Sabian. 

28 1 7 ^0 'wrote a tre^tite iu Kjrnac conc<*m«n(> 

' Ideai ibid. <^be «.1octniie«, rites, and ceremonies 

' H^de, ahi snpra, p. 124, &c. of ibid sect ; frtMtt wMrb. it it cuukl 

* 1) lierbelot, iibl irapra. be rtcovered, we mijfh* expect much 
' 860 Greaves Pyi-arB](Icg.,pp.6y7. better informiviion than any taken 

* Vidu 1*06. 3p«*c., p. 13$. from the Aiabiun writers; vide 
' ThAblt Ibo Kurrahy a iamoas Abulfarag. ubisupra. 
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paying tribute), and the professors of it are often included in 
that expression of the Quran, " those to whom the Scrip- 
tures have been given," or literally, the people of (he hook,* 
t^«i?d BUT- '^^^ idolatry of the Arabs then, as Sabians, chiefly con- 
worobip. gifited in worshipping the fixed stars and planets, and the 
angels and their images, which they honoured as interior 
deities, and whose intercession they begged, as their 
mediators with GoD. For the Arabs acknowledged one 
supreme God, the Creator and Lord of the universe, whom 
they called Allah Taala, the most high OoD; and their 
other deities, who were subordinate to him, they called 
simply, al llahtit, i.e., the goddesses ; which words the 
Grecians not understanding, and it being their constant 
custom to rusolve the religion of every other nation into 
their own, and find out gods of theirs to match the others', 
they pretend that the Arabs worshipped only two deities, 
Orotalt and Alilat, as those names are corruptly written, 
whom they will have to be the same with Bacchus and 
Urania ; pitching on the former as one of the greatest of 
their own gods, and educated in Arabia, and on the other 
because of the veneration shown by the Arabs to the stars.^ 
They j«k Jhat they acknowledged one supreme God, appears, to 

gYo wipreme omit Other proof, from their usual form of addressing 
themselves to him, which was this, " I dedicate myself to 
thy service, O GoD ! Thou hast no companion, except 
thy companion of whom thou art absolute master, and of 
whatever is his."* So that they supposed the idols not to 
be siU jarie, though they offered sacrifices and other offer- 
ings to them, as well as to GoD, who was also often put 
off with the least portion, as Muhammad upbraids them. 
Thus when they planted fruit-trees or sowed a field, they 
divided it by a line into two parts, setting one apart for 



♦ For a b«ti«r account of these Safeiuns, bee note on chap, ii 
V. 6i. E. M. w. 



^ Vide HeruUot., 1. 3, c. 8; ArHan pp. 161, 162 ; and Strabo, L 16. 

' Al Shahriitanl 
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their idolS; and the other for God ; if any of the fruits 
happened to fall from the idol'a part into God's, they made 
restitution; but if from God's part into the idol's, they 
made no restitution. So when they watered the idors 
grounds, if the water broke over the channels made for 
that purpose, and ran on God's part, they dammed'it up 
again ; but if the contrary, they let it run on, saying, they 
wanted what was Gop's, but he wantc«l nothing.^ In the 
same manner, if the oflViing designed for God happened 
to be better than that designed for the idol, they made an 
exchange, but not otherwise.'^ 

It was from this gross idolatry , or the worship of inferior Muhammad 
deities, or companions of God, as the Arabs continue to {StuSTe 
call them, that Muhammad reclaimed his countrymen, S^SSi. 
establishing the sole worship of the trueGoD among them ; 
so that how much soever the Muhammadans are to blame 
in other points, they are far from being idolaters,* as some 
ignorant writers have pretended. 

The worship of the stars the Arabs might easily be led ori^nof 
into, from their observing the changes of weather to happen wo^ii. 
at the rising and setting of certain of them,' which after 
a long course of experience induced them to ascribe a 
divine power to those stars, and to think themselves in- 
debted to them for their rains, a very great benetit and 
refreshment to their parched country: this superstition 
the Qurdn particularl)' takes notice of.* 



* So far as the Qur&n and the religion of Muhammad are con- 
corned, u charge of idolatry would be a tjigii of ignorance. J3ut 
when we take into account the reverence of Muslims for the Black 
Stone at Makkah, their worship of Walis or saints, and notably of 
Hasan and Husain, the charge is just However, when this incon- 
aistency of Muslims is made to appear as an argument against IsUni, 
i I is as absurd as the attempt of Muslims to establish the charge of 
idolatry against Christiana by pointing to Homan Catholic image- 
woi-sliip. E. M. w. 

' Nodhm al dorr. • Vide post. 

» Al Bftidhiinri * Vide Toe. Spec., p. 163. 
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The temple The aDcieiit ArabiauB and Indians, between which two 

Ghuittdin at nations was a great conformity of religions, had sev^n 

celebrated temples, dedicated to the seven planetfl ; one 

of which in particular, called Bait rrbumdan, was built in 

Sanaa, the metropolis of Yaman, ]ry 1 )aliaq, to the honour 

of al Zuharab or the planet Venus, and was demolished by 

the Klialifah Otlinian ;^ by whose murder was fulliUed the 

pi-ophetical inscription set, as is reported, over this temple, 

viz., '* Ghumdan, he who destroyeth thee shall be slain."* 

The temple of Makkah is also said to have been consecrated 

to Zuhal, or Saturu.* 

Diffurent Though these deities were generally reverenced by the 

niiippadb; whole nation, yet each tribe chose some one as the more 

diflarent 

ihbM. peculiar object of their w<ir.«hip. 

Tims as to the stars and planebs, the tribe of Himyar 
chiefly worshipped the sun; Misam,^ al Dabaraki, or tho 
Buirs-eye; Lakhm and Jdddm, al Miishtari, or Jupiter; 
Tay, Suhail, or Ganopua ; Qais, Sirius, or the Dog-star ; 
and Asad, Atirid. or Mercury^* Among the worshippers 
of Sirius, one Abu Qabsha waf? very famous; some will 
have him to be the same with Wahab, Muhammad's gKtud- 
father by the mother, but others say he was of the tribo 
of Khuziiahi This man used hi.s utmost endeavours to 
persuade the Qnraiah to leave their images and worship 
this star; for which reason Muhammad, who endeavoured 
also to make them leave their images, was by them nick- 
named the son of Abu Qabsha.^ The worship of this star 
is particularly hiuted at in felie Qunin.^ 
An»ei»or Of the augcls or intelligences which they worshipped, 
Khipped ftB the Quran ** makes mention only of three, which were wor- 
shipped under female names ;^ al Lat, al Uzza, and Minah. 
These were by them called goddesses, and the daughters 



> Shiibristdni ^ Al JAnnibL ^ Abnlfarag, p. i6o. 

S Slmhristdni * PoC Spe&, p. 132. 

* This name seems to b^ cor- ' Cap, 53, v. i. 

nipted, there being iio«uco among * Ibid., vs. 19-28. 

I he Arab tribe*. I'oa Spec., p. 130. * Ibid. 
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of God ; an appellation they gave not only to the angels, 
bat alao to their images, which they either believed to be 
inspired with life by God, or else to become tJie tabernacles 
of the angels, and to be animatod by them ; and they gave 
them divine worship, because they imagined they inter- 
ceded for them with. God. 

Al Lat was the idol of the tribe of Thaklf who dwelt at TheWoi 
Tajif, and had a temple consecrated to her in a place 
called Nakhla. This idol al Mughairah destroyed by 
Muhammad &. order, who sent him and Abu Sofian on that 
comjuaifision in. the ninth year of the Hijra.^ The inhabi- 
tants of TgLvif^ especially the woueu, bitterly lamented 
iha lo^s of this their deity, which they were so fond of, 
that they begged of Muhammad, as a condition of peace, 
that it might not be destroyed for three years, and not 
obtaining that, asked only a month's respite ; but he 
absolutely denied i\J There are several derivations of 
this word, which the curious may learn from Dr. Pocock ; * 
it seems most probably to be derived from the same root 
with AllaK to which it may be. a feminine, and will then 
signify the goddess, 

Al Uzia, as some affirm, was the idol of the tribes of Theidoi 
Qnraish and Kindnah,* and part of the tribe of Salim ; ^ "* 
others • tell us it was a tree called the Egyptian thorn, or 
acacia, worshipped by the tribe of Ghatfan, first consecrated 
by one iJhjllim, who built a chapel over it, called Boss, 
so contrived as to give a sound when any person eiitered. 
Khalid Ibn Walid being sent by Muhammad in the eighth 
year of the Hijia to destroy iliis idol, demolished the 
chapel, and cutting down this tree or image, burnt it: 
he also ?lew the priestess, who mn out with her hair 
dishevelled, and her hands on her bead as a suppliunt. Yet 

^ Dr. Pridcaux mentions this htmmcnt*) ot war. Sf-fr- bib IM*^ of 

exptKiition, but naniea oniy Abu MaUomet, p. 98. 
Sofidn, bnd mfrttaking tho namu of ' Abulfeda, Vlt. Mubam , p- 127. 
the Wol for an appellative, sup* * Foc. Spec , p. <;o. 
poses be went only to dianmi ttie * Al Jaubari. apud eand., p. 91. 
Tayifians of tbeir weapoud and in- ^ Al Shall., ib. ^ .xl Firaui., ib. 



MixuOi. 
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the author who relates this, In another place says, the 
chapel was puUod down^ and Dhalim himself killed by 
one Zuhair, because he consecrated this chapel with design 
to draw the pilgrims thither from Makkah, and lessen the 
reputation of the Elaabah. The name of tliis deity is 
derived from the root azza, and signifies the most mi(jhty, 
TTieidoi MiDah was the object of worship of the tribes of Hu- 

dhail and Khuzaah,^ who dwelt between Makkali and Ma- 
dina, and, as some say,* of the tribes of Aws, Khazraj, and 
Thakif also. This idol was a large stone,^ demolished by 
one Saad, in the eighth year of the Hijra, a year so fatal 
to the idols of Arabia* The name seems derived from 
mafia, to flow, from the flowing of the blood of the victims 
sacrificed to the deity ; whence the valley of Mina,^ near 
Afakkah,had also its name, where the pilgrims at this day 
slay tlieir sacrifices.^ 
I 8»wt^*****'* l^efore we proceed to the other idols, let us take notice 

Yjghdth of Bve more, which with the former three are all the 
^»»f- Quran mentions by name, and they are Wadd, Sawa, 

Yaghiith, Yadq, and Nasr. These are said to have been 
antediluvian idols, which Noah preached against, and 
were afterwards taken by the Arabs for gods, having been 
men of great merit and piety in their time, whose statues 
they revei*enced at first with a civil honour only, wliich in 
process of time bccaint> heightened to a divine worship.® 

Wadd was supposed to be the heaven, and was wor- 
shipped under the form of a man by the tribe of Qalb in 
Daumat al JandalJ 

Sawa was adored under the shape of a woman by the 
tribe of Hamadan, or, as others® write, of Iludhail in 
Eohat. This idol Iving under water for some time after 
the Deluge, was at length, it is said, discovered by the 
devil, and was worshipped by those of lludhaU, who 
instituted pilgrimages to it* 

^ Al Jaubftri. Pcraic. ; vido Hyde, De Rel. Vet. 

' Al ShohriitAni, Abulfeda, ftc. Pert., p. 133. 

' Al Baidhdwi, al Zamakhshari. 7 a1 JauhaH, al Sbahrist4ni. 

* Poc. Spec., p. 91, &;c. • Ibid. • Idem, al Firauz4bjidi, and Sa- 

^ Qurau, a 7l> ▼• 22*, Comment, fiu'ddin. * Al Firauzab. 
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Yaghiich was an idol in the shape of a Hon, and was 
the deity of the tribe of Madhaj and otliers who dwelt iu 
Yaman.^ Its name seems to be derived from ghatha, 
which signifies to lulp. 

Yiiiiq was worshipped hy the tribe of Mnrad, or, accord- 
ing to oiliers, by that of Hamadan.- under the fignre of a 
horse. It is said he was a man of great piety, and his 
death much regretted; whereupon the devil api>eared to 
his friends in a human form, and uudertakmg to repre- 
sent him to the life, persuaded them, by way of comfort, 
to pla(M? Ills effigius in their temples, that they might have 
it iu vJL-w when at their devotions. This was done, and 
seven othors of extraordinaiy merit had the same honours 
shown them, till at length their posterity made idols of 
them in eaniost,^ The name Yiiiiq probably comes from 
the verb dqa, to prevent or avert} 

Nasr was a deity adored by the tribe of Himyar, or at 
T)buT Xbalaali in their territories, under the image of an 
eagle, which the name signifies. 

There are, or were, two statues at Bamiyan, a city of 
(Jabul in the Indies, fifty cubits liigh, which some writers 
suppose to be the sanui with Yaghuth and Yiiiiq, or else 
with Mindh and al Lat ; and they also speak of a third 
standing near the others, but something less, in the shape 
of an old woman, called Nasram or Nasr. These statues 
wero hollow within, for the secret giving of oracles ;* but 
they seem to have been different from the Arabian idols. 
There was also an idol at Svimenat in the Indies, called 
Lat or al Lat,* whose statue was fifty fathoms iiigh, of a 



* Sontfidth is tlie name of the idol, and is applied to the god 
Mahadev. This idol may have bc^en called lAit or al lAt by tlife 
Musliui plunderer, Mahiiiiid, and bis followers, but that it was ever 
60 called by the Ilindus id a mistake. X. M. w. 



^ Shahristini. * Poc. Spec, p. 94. 

* Al Jauharl « Sfie Hyde, De Kcl. Vet. Penu, p. 

3 Al Firauzi^b. 132. 
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single stohe.^nd placed in the midst of a temple supported 
by iifty-six pillars of massy gold: tliis idol Mahnnid Ibn 
Sabaqtaghfn, who conquered that p^irt of India, l»oke to 
pieces with his own hands.^ 
Tho worship Besides the idols we have mentjoned, the Arabs also 
»nd othw worshipped greut numbers of others, which would take up 
Kaauh. to0 muck tinie to have distinct accoimta given of them ; 
and not being named in the Qurdn, are not so much to 
our presj»nt purpose : for besides that every housekeeper 
nad his- household god or gods, which he last took leaTe 
of an^ first saluted at his going abroad and returning home,^ 
there ^ete no less than 360 idols,* equalling in number 
the days of their yeai^ in and about the Kaabah oi Makkah ; 
the chief of whom was Hobal,* brought from Bolkain 
Syria into Arabia by Amm Ibn Luhai, pretending it 
would, procure them rain when they wanted it.^ It was 
the statue of a man, made of agate, which having by some 
accident lost a hand, the Quraish repaired it with on^ of 
gold : he held in his hand seven arrows without heads or 
featbers, sack as the Arabs use in djviuation.^ This idol 
iS tiii»pposed to have been the same with the image of 
Abraiham,' found and destroyed by Muhammad in Ihe 
Kaabah, on his entering it, in the eighth year of the Hijra, 
wikttn he took Makkah,^and Mirrounded witha great number 
of angels and prophets, as inferior deities ; among whom, as 
•ome say, was Ismail» with divining arrows in his hand also.^ 
Asaf and Nailah, the former the image of a man, the 
latter of a woman, were also two idols brought with Hobal 
from Syria, and placed the ono on Mount Safd, and the 
uther on Mount Marwa * They tell us Asaf was the son 



The<dolff 
AiAf tod 
KaUahof 
SafAAitvi 
ICacwM. 



*^ Sufi ami Marwa "ar« two slightly tflevated dmia adjacent to 
the 'i'empie of Mekkeh."— >Zffw«> iCardUj p. 33. ic M. w. 



» D'Herbelot, Bibl. Untnit, p. 
512. 

* A I MuHiAtraf. 
^ Al Jannab. 

* AbuUed, Shahrist., &c. 



• Poc. Spt^' p. 95. 

• SafinMdiu. 

' F<>c. i^ptc, p. 97. 

• AbuifocU. 

^ Ibn al Ashir.| al Janiulb., ccc 
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of Amra, and Nailah the daughter of Saluil, both of the 
tribe of Jorham, who committing whoredom together in 
the Kaabah, were by Goi> converted into stone/ and tifter- 
wards worshipped by the Quraish, and so much reverenced 
by them, that though thk superstition was condemned by 
Muhammad, yet he was iorced to allow them to visit those 
mountains as monnmentAof diviiiv^ justice.* 

I shall mention but ^ne idol moie of this nation, and The dougb- 
that was sl lump of do^gh worshipped by the tribe of theuibeoi 
Haniia, wlio used it. witfti mo7*e respecjt than the Papists 
do theirs, presuming not to eat it till they were compelled 
to it by famine.-* 

Several of their idols, as M/nah in particular, were no origin 01 
more than large nxde sitones, the worship of which thc»wr. 
posterity of Ismail first introduced; for as ihey multiplied, 
and the territory of Makkah grew too strait for t)iem, gieat 
numbers were obliged to seek new abodes: and on sucb 
migrations it was usual lor them to take with thtm 
some of the stones of that reputed holy land, and set them 
up in the places where they fixed ; and these stones they 
at first only compassed out of devotion, as they had 
accustomed to do tiie Kaabah. But this at last ended in 
rank idolatry, the Istaaflites forgetting the religiou left 
them by their father so far as to pay divine wovship to 
any fine stone they met with/^ 

iSome of the pagan Arabs believed neither a eireation Atmbbeu«f 
past, nor a resurrection to come, attributing the Origin of w«. 
things to natur(% and their dissolution to age. Others 
believed Ixjth, among whom were those who, when they 
died, had their camel tied by theii* sepulchre, and so left, 
vithout meat or djink, to perisli, and accompany them to 
the other world, lest they sliouJd be obliged, at the resur- 
rection, to go on foot, which was reckoned very scandalous.'' 



* Poc. Spec., p. 98. * AlMustatraf, »] .Jannibi. 

* Qiinin, c 2, V. 159. • Abolfarag, p. 160. 
' Al MusUtraf, al Jauban. 
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Some believed a meteinpsychosii^, and that of the blood 
near the dead person's brain was formed a bird named 
Hamah, which once in a hundred jeara visited the sepul- 
chre; though others say this bird was animated by the 
soul of him that is unjustly slain, and continually cries, 
Isqiini, hquni, i.e., "give me to drink" — meaning of the 
mu)*dercr's blood — till his death be revenged, and then 
I it flies away. This was forbidden by the Quran to bo 

I believed.^ 

i I might here mention several supei-stitious rites and 

1 customs of the ancient Arabs, some of which were 

/ abolished and others retained by Muhammad; but I 

apprehend it will be more convenient to take notice of 
them hereafter occasionally, as tlio negative or positive 
precepts of the Quran, forbidding or allowing such prac- 
tices, shall be considered 

Let us now tnrn our view frotn.the idolatrous Arabs, 

to those among them who had embraced more rational 

religions. 

Tb© Hngiau The Persians had, by their vicinity and frequent inter- 

adupt^ by course with the Arabians, introduced the Magian religion 

"*""* * among some of their tribes, particularly that of Tamlm,* a 

long time before Muhammad, who was so far from being 

unacquainted with that religion, that he borrowed many 

of his own institutions from it, as will be observed in the 

progress of this work. I refer those who are desirous to 

have some notion of Magism to Dr. Hyde's curious account 

of it,'* a succinct abridgment of which may be read with 

much pleasure in another learned performance.* 

judatein in- The Jcws, who ilcd in great numbers into Arabia from 

aronuuoi the fcarful destruction, of their country by the Romans, 

«eeuiioi£^ made proselytes of several tribes, those of Kindnah, al 

Harith Ibn Kaabah, and Kindah^ in particular, and in 

^ Vide Poo. Spea, p. 135. Hist, of the Old and New Test, 

^ Al Mostatraf. part i. book 4. 

» In his Bist. Relig. Vet Pen. » Al Muatotraf. 
* Dr. Prideaux's Connect, of the 
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time became very powerful, and possessed of several towns 
and fortresses there. But the Jewish religion was not 
unknown to the Arabs, at least above a century before. 
Abu Qarib Asad, taken notice of in the Quran/ who was 
king of Yaman, about 700 years before Muhammad * is 
said to have introduced Judaism among the idolatrous 
Himydrites. Some of his successors also embj-ac«d the 
same religion, one of whom, Yusaf, suriiamed ] )hu Nu wjIs,^ 
waa remarkable for his zeal and terrible persecution of 
all who would not turn Jews, putting theni to death by 
various tortures, the mont common of which was throwing 
them into a glowing pit of fire, whence he had the oppro- 
brious appellation of the Lord of the Pit. This persecu- 
tion is also mentioned in the Qurau.^ 

Christianity had likewise made a very great progress chriAtunity 
among lliis nation before Muhammad. Whether »St. Paul "* ^™ 
preached in any paii, of Arabia, properly so called/ is 
uncertain; but the persecutions and disorders which hap- 
pened in the Eastern Cliurch soon after the beginning of the 
third century, obliged great numbers of Christians to seek 
for shelter in that country of liberty, who, being for the most 
part of the Jacobite communion, that »ect generally pre- 
vailed among the Arabs.** The principal tribes that em- 
braced Christianity were Himyar, Ghassdn, Eabfa, Taghlab, 
Eahra, Tumikh,® part of the tribes of Tay and Kudaa, the 
inhabitants of Xajran, and the Arabs of Hira.^ As to the 
two last, it may be observed that those of Najraii became 
Cliristians in the time of Dhu Nuwas,* and very probably, 



* Here is another iastance cif thu error into which the writers of last 
ceutary were led by MiLslira authors, lliia AbiJ Qarlb Asad flourished 
about the beginning of the third century of our era, and hence about 
four hundred years >>efore Muhanimad. See Introd. Muir'a Life of 
Mahomet y vol. i. p, clvi. K m. w. 

* Qhi^>. 50. * Abiilfarag, ]\ 149- 
^ Soo before, p 28, and Baronii, * Al Miiatatraf. 

AnuaL ad sea vi. ^ Vido Voc. Spt^ , p. 137. 

'* Chap. 85, vv. 4, 5. 8 Al Januibi, apud Poa Spec., p. 

* S^ Galat. i. 1 7. 63. 
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if the fltory l»e true, were some of thf>se who weie con- 
verted on the following occasion, which happened about 
that time, or not long before. The Jews of Ilimya) 
challenged some neighbouring Christians to a public dis- 
putation, which was held iiib dio for three days before the 
I kmy, ;\nd hiB nobility and all the people, the disputants 

ij being Gregentius, bishop of Tcphra (which I take (0 be 

f Dhafar) for the Christiaiisi, and Heibanns for tho Jews. 

■^ On the third day, Herbauus, to end the disput'i, demanded 

thai Jesus of Ndzareth. if he were really diving, and in 
heaven, and could hear the prayers oY his worshippers. 



/* 

-•♦ should appeiii* from heaven in their tsight, and they would 

f then believe in him ; the Jews crying out with one voice, 

' * Show us your i.'hrist, alas I and we will become Cbris- 

] tians/' Whereupon, after a temblo storm of thnnder and 

lightning, Jesus Christ appeared iu the air, sunounded 
I with roys of gl'^ry, walking on a purple cloud havinsr a 

' sword in his hand, and an ineetimahle diadem on iiis head, 

\ and spake these words over the heads of the os^jembly 

I " Behold £ appear to you iu your sight, I, who was cru- 

cified by your fathers." After which the cloud received 
; him from their sight. The Christiana eiied out, " Kyrk 

elee$07t" i.r,, " Lord, have mercy upon us ; " but the Je>^5 
were stricken bl'md, and recovered not till they were all 
bapti/ed.** 

The Christians at Hira received a great aocessior) by 
^ ' several tribeb. who tied thither for refuge from the persecu- 

tion of Dhu Wuwas. Al Numin, surnamed Abu Kabus, 
king of Hira. who was slain a few months before Aiu- 
haixmiaii's birth, proteased himself a Christia on the 
following occasion. Tliis prince, in a drunken fit, ordered 



» We can but wciider <it the apparent cru'ciuliiy which could *dmit 
a Btorv like thia as anytliing iiiorv^ tliaTi a fubricatiou. The wbnle 
account of the perettcHCion of i^'hrisHan& by Dhu Nuw4s showB tbut 
'^hnstianHy had been ir.cruduc&d befoi-e his tiuit? k. m. w. 

Viilf Crt4)'entii dbput. cunt Herbano Juutta 
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two of his intimate companions, Vfho overcome with 
liquor had fallen asleop, 10 be baried alive. When he 
came to himself, he was extremely ooncerneri at what he 
had done, and to expiaUi his crime, uot only raised a 
monument to the memoo' of his friends, but sftt apart two 
days, one of which he called the unfortunate, and the other 
the fortunate «lay ; maiiiig il a perp^etual i*ult» to himself, 
that whoever met him on the former da> should be slain, 
and his bloud fipnnkled on the mcnunient, but he that met 
him on the uthei* day should be dismissed in safety, with 
magnificent gtft$. On one of those niifortunate days theie 
came btsfore him accidentally an Arab of the tribe of Tay, 
who had once <!ur^i^.tained this king ^hen faLi^jiued with 
hunting and separated from his attendants. The kinjr, 
who could neither discharge him contrary to the order of 
tiie Jay. nor pot him to death, agninst the laws of hospi- 
tality, which the Arabia©* religiouBiy observe, proposed, {is 
an expedient, to gire chc unhappy }nan a year's respite, 
and to send him home with rich gifts for the support of 
his famiiv, on condition that he found a surety for his 
returning at the year's eud to suifer death. One of the 
prince's court, out of compassion, oftered himself as Iuk 
suretv, and the Arab was discharged. Wlien rUe last dav- 
of the term onie, and no news of the Aiab, the king, not 
at all displeased to save his host's life, ordered the surety 
to prepare hini;$elC to die. Thobe who wore by represented 
to th«3 king that the day was not yet frxpii'ed, and there- 
fore he ought to have patiouce till the evening; but in tJie 
middle of their discourse the Arab appf-:iied. The king, 
admiring ihe mans gonerosilv, in cll'tnTig nim:>elf to cer- 
tain death which he might have avoided by letting his 
surety suU-r, asked him what his motive was for so 
doing? to wJiich he answered, that he had been taught to 
act in thai manner by the religion he jjrofessed; and iJ Kumiin, 
lsuu.an deuianding what religion that was, he replied, the mS"^^. 
Christian. Wlioreupon the king desiring,' to have the c£55i.*** 
doctnues of Christianity explained to him, was baptizeii, '^^* 
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he and Lis f^ubjects ; and not only pardoned the man and 
his surety, but abolished his barbarous custom.* This 
prince, however, was not the first king of Hira who em- 
braced Christianity; al Mundar, his grandfather, having 
also professed the same faith, and built large churches 
in his capital* 
Tiio oxtttl^ Since Christianity had made so great a progress in 
tiMiChureh Arabia, we may consequently suppose they had bishops 
in several parts, for the more orderly governing of the 
cljiurches. A bishop of Dliafar has been already named, 
: and we are told that Najran was Silso a bishop's see.^ The 

Jacobites (of which sect, wn have observed the Arabs gene- 
rally were) liad two bishops of the Arabs subject to their 
lyfafiian,* or metropolitan of the East; one was called the 
bishop of the Ai-abs absolutely, whose si^at was for the 
nj'St part at Akalu, wluch some others make the same 
with Kiifa,* others a different town near Baghdad.^ The 
other had the title of bishop of the Scenite Arabs, of the 
tribe of Thaalab in Hira, or Hirta, as the Syrians call it, 
whose seat was in that city. Tlie Xestorians had but one 
bishop, who presided over both these dioceses of Hira and 
Akula, ahd was immediately subject to their patriarch.® 
Fre© These were the principal religions which obtained among 

nnd'iendi- thc aucient Arabs; but as freedom of thought was the 
Le QttnUab. natural consequence of their political liberty and inde- 
pendence, some of them fell into other different opinions. 
The Quraish, in particular, were infected with Zendicism,^ 
an error supposed to liave very near aflfinity with that of 
the Sadducees among the Jews, and, perhaps, not greatly 

' Lane says "the Copls call their metropolitan Matran." — Kurdn, 
p. 39, note. £. m. w. 

' Al MAi'dAni und Ahmad Ibn ^ Abulfeda in Descr. Iracse. 

lusaf, apud Poc. Spec., p. 72 • Vide AHa^inoni, BibL Ori«^nt^ 

^ Abulfeda, apiid I'.uiid., p. 74. torn. 2, iu DiaMt^rt. de Monopbyaitis, 

' Saflu ddij2, apud Poa Spec., p. and p. 245. 

137. ' Al MuBlatraf, apud Poc. Spec, 

^ ABulfarag in Chron. Syriac, MS. p. 136. 
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different from Deism ; for there were several of that tribe, 
even before the time of Muhammad, who worshipped one 
God and were free from idolatry,^ and yet embraced none 
of the other religions of the country. 

The Arabians before Muhammad were, as they yet are, Two cImmi 
divided into two sorts—those who dwell in cities andmTiouato 
towns, and those who dwell in tents. The former lived 
by tillage, the cultivation of palm-trees, breeding and 
feeding of cattle, and the exercise of all sorts of trades,* 
particularly merchandising,' wherein they were very emi- 
nent, even in the time of Jacob. The tribe of Quraish 
were much addicted to commerce, and Muhammad, in his 
younger years, was brought up to the same business ; it 
being customary for the Arabians to exercise the same 
trade that their parents did.^ Tlie Arabs who dwelt in 
tents employed themselves in pastiirage, and sometimes, 
in pillaging of passengers ; they lived chiefly on the milk 
and flesh of camels ; they often changed their habitations, 
as the convenience of water and of pasture for their cattle 
invited them, staying in a place no longer than that lasted, 
and then removing in search of other.* They generally 
wintered in Irak and the confines of Syria. This way of 
life is what the greater part of Ismail's posterity have 
used, as more agreeable to the temper and way of life of 
their father; and is so well described by a late author,^ 
that I cannot do better than refer the reader to his account 
of thenu 

The Arabic language is undoubtedly one of the most The duieett 
ancient in the world, and arose soon after, if not at, the {^^ ?fy^ 
confusion of BabeL There were several dialects of it, very 
different from each other : the most remarkable were that 
spoken by the tribes of Himydr aud the other genuine Arabs, 

^ Vide Roland, Pe Relig. Mobam., ' See Pridcanx's Life of Mahomet, 

p. 270 ; and B^Uiuoi de Moham- p. 6. 
medismo ante Moham., p. 311. * Strabo, 1. 16, p. 1 1 29. 

* These Mem to be the same v^hom ^ Idem ibid., p. 1084. 
M. La Roque caUi Moon. Toy. dans * La Roque, voj. daaa la Pales 

la PaUjstiiMh p. Iia tine, p. 109, &a 

D 
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and that of the Quraish. The Himyaritic seems to have 
approached nearer to the pority of the Syriac than the 
dialect of any other tribe ; for the Arabs acknowledge 
their father Yarab to have 1)een the first whose tongue 
deviated from the >Syriac (which waa his mother tongue, 
and is almost generally acknowledged by the Asiatics to 
be the most ancient) to the Arabic. The dialect of the 
Quraish is usually termed the pure Arabic, or, as the 
Quran, which is written in this dialect, calls it, the per- 
spicuous and clear Arabic; perhaps, says Dr. Pocock, 
because IsmaH, their father, brought the Arabic he had 
learned of the Jorhamites nearer to the original Hebrew. 
But the politeness and elegance of the dialect of the 
Quraish is rather to be attributed to their having the 
custody of the Kaabah, and dwelling in Makkab, the centre 
of Arabia, as well more remote from intercourse with 
foreigners, who might corrupt their language, as frequented 
by the Arabs from the country all around, not only on 
a religious account, but also for the composing of their 
differences, from whose discourse and verses they took 
whatever words or phrases they judged more pure and 
elegant; by which means the beauties of the whole 
tongue became transfused into this dialect. The Arabians 
ore full of the commendations of their language, and not 
Itltogether Without reason ; for it claims the preference of 
most others in many respects, as being very harmonious 
and expressive, and withal so copious, that they say no 
man without inspiration can be perfect master of it in its 
utmost extent; and yet they tell us, at the same time, 
that the greatest part of it has been lost ; which will not 
be thought strange if We consider how late the art of 
TiMartof writing was practised among them. For though it was 
Anhiif ^ known to Job,^ their countryman, aad also to the Him- 
j'^ites (who ^s^d a pe^lexed character called al Musnad, 
wherein the letters were not distinctly separate, and which 

was neitlier publicly taught, nor suffered to be used 
.11 

I Job ziZk 23, 24. 
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without permission first obtained), many centuries before 
Muhammad, as appears from some ancient monuments, 
said to be remaining in their character; yet the other 
Arabs, and those of Makkah in particular, were, for many 
a^res, perfectly ignorant of it, unless such of them as were 
Jews Of Christians.^ Muramir Ibn Murra of Anbar, a 
city of Irak, who lived not many years before Muhammad, 
was the inventor of the Arabic character, which Bashar 
the Kindian i^ said to have learned from those of Anbar, 
and to have introduced at Makkah but a little while be- 
fore the institution of Muhammadisra. These letters of 
Muramir were different from the Mimyaritic ; and though 
they were very rude, being either the same with or very 
much like the Culic* which character is still found in 
inscriptions and some ancient books, yet they were those 
which the Arabs used for many years, the Quran itself 
beiug at first written therein ; for the beautiful character 
they now use was first formed from the Cufic by Ibn 
Mnklah, WaHr (or Visir) to the KhaUfahs al Muktadir, al 
Qjihir, itiid al liadi, who lived about three hundred years 
after Muhammad, and was brought to great perfection by 
All Ibn Bawab,' who flourished in the following century, 
and whose name is yet famous among them on that 
account; yet it is said, the [jcrson who completed it, and 
reduced it to its present form, was Yaqiit al Mustaswimi, 
secTotarv to al Mu;?tasam, the last of the KhaUfahs of the 
family of Abbas, for which reason he was surnamed al 
Khattai, or the Scribe. 

The accomplishments the Arabs valued themselves Ambwoom- 
chiefly on were : i. Eloquence, and a perfect skill m their «ad: 
own tongue ; 2. Expertness in the use of arms and horse- ***' 

^ See PriJeaux*« Life of Maho- of this character to Ibn Muklah*d 

met, pp. 29, 30 brother, AbdaUab al Hassan, and 

? A specimen of the Cufic charac- the perfecting of it to Ibn Amid.al 

ter may be seen in Sir J. Ohardin's Kdtib, after it had been reduced to 

Travels, vol. iii. p. 119. n«'ar the present form bj Abd'alha- 

» Ibn KhaliqAn. Yet others at- mid. Vide D'Hertjel., BibL Oilent, 

tribute the honour of the inyention pp. 590, u>8, and 194. 
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innnship; and 3. Hospitality.^ The first they exercised 
themselves in by composing of orations and poems. Their 
orations were of two sorts, metrical or prosaic, the one 
being compared to pearls strung, and the other to loose 
oneir. They' endeavoured to excel in both, and whoever 
was able, in an assembly, to persuade the people to a great 
enterprise or dissuade them from a dangerous one, or gave 
them other wholesome advice, was honoured with the 
title of Khatfb, or orator, which is now given to the 
style rtf Muhammadan preachers. They pursued a method very 
vootrj. different from that of the Greek and Soman orators ; their 
sentences being like loose gems, without connection, so 
that this sort of composition struck Uie audience chiefly 
by the fulness of the periods, the elegance of the expres- 
sion, and the acuteness of the proverbial sayings ; and so 
persuaded were they of their excelling in this way, that 
they wduld not allow any nation to understand the art of 
speaking in public except themselves and the Persians, 
which last were reckoned much inferior in that respect 
to the Ai -ibians.* Poetry vas in so great esteem among 
them, that it was a great accomplishment, and a proof 
of ingenious extraction, to be able to express one^s self 
in verse with ease and elegance on any extraordinary 
occurrence ; and even in their commoti discourse they 
made frequent applications to celebrated passages of their 
famous poets. In their poems were preserved the dis- 
tinction of descents, the rights of tribes, the memory of 
great actions, and the propriety of their language; for 
which reasons an excellent poet reflected an honour on 
his tribe, so that as soon as any oue began to be admired 
Honour for his performances of this kind in a tribe', the other 
OQ poTu tribes sent publicly to congratulate them on the occasion 
and themselves made entertainments, at which the women 
assisted, dressed in their nuptial ornaments, singing to the 
sound of timbrels the happiness of their tribe, who had 

^ Poc. Orat ante Carmen Tograi, p. la ' Poa Spec., p. 161. 
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now one to protect their honour, to preserve their genealo- 
gies and the purity of their language, and to transmit their 
actions to posterity ; ^ for this was all performed by their 
poems, to which they were solfely obliged for their know- 
ledge and instructions, nioral and economical, and to which 
they had recourse, as to an oracle« in all doubts and dififcr- 
ences.* No wonder, then, that a public congratulation 
was made on this account, which honour they yet were so 
far from making cheap, that they never did it but on one 
of these three occasions, which were reckoned great points 
of felicity, viz., on the birth of a boy, the rise of a poet, 
and the fall of a foal of generous breed. To keep up an poeticcmi- 
cmulation among their poets, the tribes had, once a year, auHrot 
general assembly at Okdtz,' a place famous on this account, ^ 
and where they kept a weekly mart or fair, which was 
held on our Sunday,* This annual meeting lasted a whole 
month, during which time they employed themselves, not 
only ih trading, but in repeating their poetical composi- 
tions, contending and vieiog with f aoli other for the prize ; 
whence the place, it is said, took its name.® The poems 
that were judged to excel were laid up in their kings* 
treasuries, as were the seven celebrated poems, thence 
called ai Muallaqat, rather than from their beiug hung 
up on the Kaabah, which honour they also had by public 
order, being written on Egyptian silk and in letters of 
gjld; for which reason they had also the name of al 
Mudhahabdt, or the golden versos.® 

The fair and assembly at Okntz were suppressed by Thi«f»ir 
Muhammad, in whose time, and for some years after, by^SISIISi. 
poetry seems to have been in some degree neglected by ''^***^* 
the Arabs, who were then employed in their conquests ; 
which being completed, and themselves at peace, not only 



^ Ibn Roshik, apud Poc. Spec., * Geogr. Nab., p. 51. 

p. 160. * Poc. Sp<:c., p. 159. 

^ Poa Orat. pr»6x. Carin. Tograi, * Ibid., and p. 3S1. Et in calce 

ubi supra. Notar. in Carmen To^ai, p. 233. 

• Idem, Speo., p. 159. 
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this study was revived,^ but almost all sorts of learning 
were encouraged and greatly improved by them. This 
intermption» however, occasioned the loss of most of their 
ancient pieces of poetry, which were then chiefly pre- 
served by memory ; the use of writing being rare among 
them in their time of ignorance.^ Though the Arabs 
were so early acquainted with poetry, they did not at first 
use to write poems of a just length, but only expressed 
themselves in verse occasionally; nor wa^ their prosody 
digested into rules, till some time after Muhammad ; ^ 
for this was done, as it is said, by al Khalil Ahmad al 
Farabfdi, who li\'^ in the reign of the Khalifah Hartin 
al Rasliid.* 
Arab ofiuM- The exeidse of arms and horsemanship they were in a 
TOi)Hary manner obliged to practise and encourage, by reason of 
^^' the independence of their tribes, whose frequent jarrings 
made wars almost continual ; and they chiefly ended their 
disputes in field battles, it being a usual saying among 
them that God had bestowed four peculiar things on the 
Arabs — that their turbans should be to them instead of 
diadems, their tents instead of walls and houses, their 
swords instead of entrenchments, and their poems instead 
of written laws.** 
Th«irbMpi- Ho.'^pitality was so habitual to them, and so much 
iib«MU^ esteemed, that the examples of this kind among them 
exceed whatever can be produced from other nations. 
Hatim, of the tribe of Tay,^ and Haisan, of that of Fizarah/ 
w^re particulaily famous on this account ; and the con- 

^ Jaltoluddia al Soyn., apud Poc. Ronie wh<^ pasj^^a hy iiot under><tajid- 

Spec, p. 150, Ac. ing him, imagined he was uttering 

* Ibid., p. 160. a (jiiarm t«) hinder the rit^ of the 

' Ibid., 161. Al Sofadi oonfirraa rix'^r, and pushed hini intu the water, 

this by a ntory of a grummanan where he lost his life, 

named Abu Jaafar, who sitting bv ' "* '\'ide Clericum de Prosod. Arab., 

the Mikyas or Nilpmeter in Egypt, p. 2. 

in a year when the Nile did not rise ^ PdcocIc, in calce Notar: ad Oar- 
to its usual height, so that a famin« men Tograi. 

was apprei: ended, and dividing a ^ ATide Gentii Notas in GuUbtan 

piece ot p<^try into its parts or feet. Sheikh Sadi, p. 486, kc. 

to examine !hem by the rules of art, ^ JPoo. Spec, p. 48. 
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trary vice was so much in contempt, that a certain poet 
upbraids the inhabitants of W«sat, as with the greatest 
reproach, that none of their men had the heart to give 
nor their women to deny.^ 

Nor were the Arabs less propense to liberality after the 
coming of Muhammad than their ancestors had been. I 
could produce many remarkable instances of this com- 
mendable quality among them?,* but shall content myself 
with tlie following. Three men were disputing in the court 
of the Kaabah which was the most liberal person among 
the Arabs. One gave the preference to Abdallah, the sou 
of Jaafar, the uncle of Muhammad ; another to Qais Ibn 
Saad Ibn Obadah , and the thini gave it to Ardbah, of the 
tribe of Aws. After much debate, one that was present, 
to end the dispute, proposed that eaoh of them should go 
tc his friend and ask his assistance, that they might see 
what every one gave, and form a juagment accordingly. 
This was agreed to ; and Abdallah's friend, going to him, 
found him with his foot in the stirrup, just mounting his 
came) fur a journey, and thus accosted him : " Son of the 
apostle of CiUD, 1 am travellmg and in necessity." Upon 
which Abdallab alighted, and bade him take the camel 
with all that was upon her. but desired him not to part with 
a Kwonl which happened to be fixed to the saddle, because 
it had belonged to Ali, the son of Abutalib. So he took 
the camel, and found on her some vests of silk and 4000 
pieces of gold; but the thing of greatest value was the 
sword. Thf.' second went to Qais Ibn Saad, whose servant 
told him that his master w»t3 ash^ep, and desired to know 
liis \)usiness. The friend answered that he came to ask 
Qais's assistance., buing iii want on the road. Wht^reupon 
th^» servant said that, he had rather supply his necessity 
than wake his master, and -^ave him a purse of 70CX> pieces 
of gold, assuring him that it was all the money then in 

^ Ibn al Habairfth, sk\yn^ hoc in belot's Bibl. Orient., particularly in 
Not ad Canxieii Tograi, p. 107. the atticlea of Havan the son of Ali, 

' Several iuu> be fojud in b'ller Maan Fadhal, and Ibu Yahya. 
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the houfle. He also directed him to go to those who had 
the chaige of the camels, with a certain token, and take a 
camel and a slave and return home with them. When 
Qais awoke, and his servant Informed him of what he had 
done, he gave him his freedom, and asked him why ho did 
not call him, " For," says he, " I would have given him 
more." The third man went to Aribah» and met him 
coming out of his house in order to go to prayers, and 
leaning on two slaves, because his eyesight failed him. 
The friend no sooner made known his case, but Arabah 
let go the slaves, and clapping his lianda together, loudly 
lamented his misfortune in having no^oney, but desired 
him to take the two slaves, which the man refused to do, 
till Ardbah protested that if he would not accept of them he 
gave them their liberty, and leaving the slaves, groped his 
way along by the waU. On the return of the adventurers, 
judgment was unanimous, and with great justice, given by 
all who were present, that Arabah was the most generous 
of the three. 

Nor were thes'e the only good qualities of the Arabs; 
they are commended by the ancients for being most exact 
to their words ^ and respectful to their kindred.* And 
they have always been celebrated for their quickness of 
apprehension and penetration, and the vivacity of their 
wit, especially those of the desert* 
Thrfr As the Arabs have their excellences, so have they, like 

nfttlonaa . 

d«fect««nd other nations, their defects and vioes. Their own writers 

tlMii. . 

acknowledge that they have a natural disposition to war, 
bloodshed, cruelty,* and rapine, being so much addicted 



* On the aiiithority of Latie I give the following from Burckhaldt's 
Not4S on ike B^douvoB and WahhaJbyt^ vol. i. p. 185 : — "The Turk ii 
cruel, the Arab of a more kind temper ; he pitieH and supports th« 
wretched, and never forgets the generosity shown to ]iim even by an 
enemy. Not accustomod to the sanguinary ecsnes That harden and 

> Herodot., 1. 3, c. 8. » y\^^ im«rbeL, Bibl Orient., 

' Stxabo, 1. 16, p. 1 129. p. 121. 
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to beai malice tliat they scarce ever forget au old grudge ; 
which vindictive temper some physicians say is occasioned 
by their frerjuenily feeding on camels' flesh * (the ordinary 
diet of the Arabs of the desert, who are therefore observed 
to be/ most inclined to these vices), that creature being 
most malicious and tenacious of anger,^ which account 
suggests a good reason for a distinction of meats. 

The frequent robberies committed by these people onfitnmg© 
merchants and travellers have rendered the name of an p^nSSring: 
Arab almost infamous in Europe ; this they are sensible ^^^ ^' 
of, and. endeavour to excuse themselves by alleging the 
hard usage of their father Ismaf 1, who, being turned out of 
doors by Abraham, had the open jdains and deserts given 
him by God for his patrimony, with permission, to take 
whatever he could find there ; and on this account they 
think they may, with a safe conscience, indemnify them- 
selves as well as they can, not only on the posterity of 
Isaac, but also on everybody else, always supposing a sort 
of kindred between themselves and those they plunder. 
And in relating their adventures of this kind, they think 
it sufficient to change the expression, and instead of '' I 
robbed a man of such or such a thing," to say " I gained 
it." * We must not, however, imagine that they are the 
less honest for this among themselves, or towards those 



corrupt an Osmanly's heart, the Bedouin learns at an early period of 
life to abstain and to suffer, and to know from experience the healing 
power of pity and consolation." — Kunln, p. 48, note. E. if. w. 

* This, again, according to Burckhaitlt, is a mistake, for he 8a}8 
that the slaughter of a camel rarely hftj)ptu?. (See his Notes on Uie 
BeOmiithi and JVahhabySf vol. i. p. 63 ; Lane's Kardn, p. 48.) But 
the testimony of tradition to the fact that the Quraish, during their 
expedition against Muhammad which resulted in the battle of Badr, 
slaughtered nine camels daily, would seem to indicate that, what- 
ever modem custom may be, the Arabs of Muhammad's time indulged 
very freely in camels' fleKh. k. M. w. 



^ VidePoc. Spec, p. 87; Bochart, ' Voyage dans la Palest., p. 220, 
Hierotoic., 1. 2, a I. &c. 
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whom thoy receive as friends ; on the contrary, the strictest 
pn^hity is observed in their camp, where everything is 
open and nothing ever known to be stoleo * ^ 
•nv^ The sciences the Arabians chiefly cultivated before 
Mitrt iVlunanimadism were three — that of their genealogies and 
instory, such a knowledge of the stars as to foretell the 
changes of weather, and the interpretation of dreams.' 
They used to value themselves excessively on account 
of the nobility of their families, and so many disputes 
hapi>ened on that occasion, that it is no wonder if they 
took great pains in settling their descents. What know- 
ledge they had of the stars was gatheied from long ejcperi- 
euce, and not from any regular study or astronomic^il rules.* 
The Arabians, as the Indians also did, chiefly applied 
themselves to observe the tixed stars, contrary to other 
nations, whose observations were almost confined to the 



* That this statement id incorrtct is evident from the loUcwing 
remarks in Burckhardt'^ Notei on Ou Bedouins, atid Wahfiabysy vol. i. 
PP- 'S7f ^5^ :— *^The Arabft may be styled a nation of robbers, whose 
principal occupation is plunder, the constant subject of their thoughts. 
But we must not attach to this practice the same notions of crimi- 
nality that we entertain respecting bighwavinen, housebreakers, and 
thieves in Europe. The Arabian robber considers his profession aa 
honourable, and the term haramy (robber) is one of the most flatter- 
ing tides that could be conferrul on a youthful hero. The Arab 
robs his enemies, his friends, and his neighbours, provided that they 
are not actually in his own tents where their property is sacred. To 
rob in the camp or among 'friendly tribes is not reckoned creditable 
to a man, yet no stain remains upon him ior such an action, which, 
in fact, is of daily orourrence. But the Arab chiefly prides himself 
on robbing his enemies, and on bringing Away by stealth what he 
could not have tkken by open force. The Bedouins have reduced 
robbery in all iit« b**aiicht^4 to a complete and regular system, which 
uffsra many interostimg details." 

For the^ details the reader is referred to the excellent work from 
which th« above is quote<l, Lane> Kur&n^ note to p. 49. e. M. w. 

1 Voyage dans la Palesi, p. 213, ' Al Shahristtoi, spud Poc. Orat., 
Ac nbi Blip., p. 9, and Spee^ p. 164. 

' Abulfarsg, p. 161. 
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planets, and they foretold their effects from their influences, 
not their nature; and hence, as has been said, arose the 
difference of the idolatry of the Oreeks and Chaldeans, 
who chiefly worshipped the planets, and that of the Indians, 
who worshipped the fixed stars. The stars or asterisins 
they most usuallly foretold the weather by were those they 
called Anwa, or the houses of the moon. These are twenty- 
eiglit in number, and divide the zodiac into as many paits. 
through one of which the moon passes every, night ; ^ as 
some of them set in the morning, others rise opposite to 
them, which happens every thirteenth night; and from 
their rising and setting, the Arabs, by long experience, 
observed what changes happened in the air, and at length, 
as has been said, came to ascribe divine power to them ; 
saying that their rain was from such or such a star ; which 
expression Muhammad condomued, and al^olutely forbade 
them to use it in tlie old sense,, unless they meant no 
more by it than that God had so ordered the seasons, 
that when thn nn on was in such or such a mansion or 
house, or at the rising or setting of such and sucli a star, 
it should rain or be windy, hot or cold/-^ 

The old Arabians, therefore, seem lo have niade.no 
further progress in astronomy, which science tlicy after- 
wards cultivated with so Uiuch success and ajjplause,* 



* R. BoBworth Smith, in his Lectuns on MuKamnwd and Mu- 
hafMhU'ianiwi^ p. 2 1 6, niakei) the following &tutt:iucui on tliiH 
«ulije«it: — 

*^ During the dark period of European histon', the Arabs for five 
hundred yt^unt hold up the torch of learning to humanity. It wa*> 
the Arabs who then ' called the Muses froia their ancient seats ; ' 
who i-tdlected and translated the writings of the Greek masters ; who 
understood the geometry of ApoUonios, and wieMed the weapons 
found in the logical armoury of Aristotle. It wad the Arabs who 
developed the sciences of agriculture and astronomy, and created 
fhofie of algebra and chemistry ; who adorned their cities with 



' Vide Hyde in not. ad Tabulas steUar fixar, (Hugh B«igh, p. 5. 

• Vide Poo^ Spec., p. lOy &c. 
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than to observe the influence of the stars on the weather 
jj and to give them names ; and thia it was obvious for thein 

5 to do, by reason of their pastoral M^ay of life, lying night 

^ find day in the open plains. The names tliey imposed on 

the fltUrs generally alluded to cattle and flocks, and they 
were so nice in distinguishing them, that no language has 
^ so many names of stars and astcrisms as the Arabic ; for 

4 though they have since borrowed the names of several 

j) con.stellations from the Greeks, yet the far greater part are 

of their own growth, and much more ancient, particularly 
tliose of the more conspicuous stars, dispersed in several 
constellations, and those of the lesser constellations which 
are contained within the greater, and were not observed 
or named by the Greeks.^ 

Thus have I given the most succinct account T have been 
able of the state of the ancient Arabians before Muham- 
mad, or, to use their ex^^ression, in the time of ignorance. 
I shall now proceed briefly to consider the state of religion 
in the East, and of the two great empires which divided 
that part of the world between them at the time of Mu- 
hammad's setting up for a prophet, and what were the 
conducive circumstances and accidents that favoured his 
success. 

colleges and libraries, as well as with mosques and palaces; who 
supplied Earope with a school of philosophers from Cordova, and a 
school of physicians from Salerno.*^ 

Thid expieases the opinion of a numerous class of modem writejt; 

on fslfim. But, whilst accoinling to the Arabs all pniise for what 

the J di<l towards the preservation and advancement of learning 

during the dark ages, we cannot see that astronomy, as a science, owes 

/ much to Arab genius. As in regard to philosophical learning and 

medical science, so in regard to astronomy, it may be fairly said 
that the Muslims did not improve on th^ir Greek masters. They 
never succeeded in elevating it out of tlie region of astrology. 

On tills question, see Arnold's Isldm and Christianity, pp. 233-236. 

K. M. W. 

* Vid<i Hyde, ubi sup., p. 4, 
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SECTION 11. 

07 THB 8TATS OF CHRISTIANITT, PARTIGDLARLT OF THE IA8TKBN 
OHUBCHXR, AND OF JUDAI81C, AT T^E TIME OF MUHAMMAD'S 
APPEA&ANCB ; AND OF THB METHODS TAKEN B7 HIM FOR THE 
ESTABLISHINO HIS BBLIOIOK, AND THE GIRCUMBTAMGE8 WHICH 
CONCUBBED THERLTO. 

If we look into the ecclesiastical historians even from the Th« d«cune 
third century, we shall find the Christian world to havegtoninthe 
then had a very different aspect from what some authors 
have represented; and so far from being endued with 
active graces, zeal, and devotion, aiid established within 
itself with purity of doctrine, union, and firm profession 
of the faith,^ that on the contrary, what by the ambition 
of the clergy, and what by drawi^ig the abtrusest niceties 
into controversy, and dividing and subdividing about them 
into endless schisms and contentious, they had so de- 
stroyed til at peace; love^ and charity from among them 
which the Gospel was given to promote, and instead 
thereof continually provoked each other to that malice, 
rancour, and every evil work, that they had lost the 
whole substance of their religion, while they thus eagerly 
contended for their own imaginations concerning it, and 
in a manner quite drove Christiaiiity out qf the world by 
those very controversies in which they disputed with each 
other about it.^ In these dark ages it was that most of 
those superstitions and corruptions we now justly abhor 

* Bidxit's SUte of the Ottotoui * Prideaux'i Preface to hii Life of 
Kxnpire, p. 1S7. Mahomet. 
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in the Church of Rome were not only broached but 
established, which grave gteiat advantages to the propa- 
gation of MuhammaJism. The worship of saints and 
images, in particular, was^ then arrived at such a scanda- 
lous pitch that it even surpassed whatever is now practised 
among the Itomanists.* 
controyer- After the Kiceuo Council, the Eastern Church was 

Ales In tha 

churohU ®^g^o®^ ^ perpetual controversies, and torn to pieces by 
uidcom/p- the disputes or tie Arians, Sabellians, Nestorians, and 
uergy. Eutychiaus, the heresies of the two last of which have 
been shown to have consisted more in the words and form 
of expression than in the doctrines themselves,' and 
were rather the pretences than real motives of those fre- 
quent councils to and from which the contentious prelates 
were continually liding post, that they might bring every- 
thing to their own will cmd pleasure.' And to supj>ort 
themselves by dependants and bribery, the clergy iu any 
credit at court undertook the protection of some officer in 
the army, under the colour of which justice was publicly 
sold and all corruption encouraged. 

In the Western Church Damasus and Ursicinus carried 
their contests at Bome for the episcopal seat so high, that 
they came to open violence and murder, which Viventius, 
the governor, not being able to suppress, he retired into 
the country, ana left them to themselves, till Damasus 
prevailed. It is said that on this occasion, in the church 
of Sicininus, there were no le$s than one hundred and 
thirty-seven found killed in one day. And no wonder 
they were so fond of these seats, when they became by 
that means enriched by the presents of matrons, and went 
abroad in their chariocs and sedans in great state, feasting 
sumptuously even beyond the luxury of princes, quite 



I Vide L» Vie de Mahommed, ' Anunian Maroellin., 1. 21. Yids 

par Boulainvillien. p. 279, ^c. etiaro Euaeb., Hist. Eocles., 1. S, c. I. 

' Vide Simou, Hi»t. Crit do la Sozom., 1. i, c. 14, kc. Hikgr. et 

Cr^nce, &c., dtut Nations du Le- Sulpic. Seter. in Uifi. Saor., p. 

VAut. 112, &o. 
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contiury to tlie way of living of the country prelates, 
who alone seemed to have some temperance and modesty 
left.i 

These dissensions were givatly owing to the emperors, etu m- 
and particularly to Constanlius, who, confounding tbei^m^" 
pur^ and simple Christian religion with anile supersti^ tkechaicii. 
tions, and perplexing it with intricate questions, instead 
of reconciling difterent opinions, excited many disputes, 
which he fomented as they proceeded with infinite alter- 
cations.* This grew worse in the time of Justinian, who, 
not to be behind the bishops of the fifth and sixth 
centuries in zeal, thought it no crime to condemn to death 
a man of a different persuasion from his own.* 

This corniption of doctrine and morals in the princes 
\nd clergy was necessarily fi)llowed by a general depravity 
of the people;* those of all conditions making it their 
sole business to get money by any means, and then to 
S([uander it away when they had got it in luxury and 
debauchery.* 

But, to be more particular* as to the nation we are now Ambu 
writing of, Arabia was of old famous lor heresies,* which henlTy! ''^ 
might be in some measure attributed to the liberty and 
independency of the tribes. Some of the Christians of 
that nation believed the soul died with the body, and was 
to be raised again with it at the last day : ^ these Origen is 
said to have convinced.^ Among the Arabs it was that the 
heresies of Ebion, Beryllus, and the Nazarseans,* and also 
that of the Collyridians, were broached, or at h*ast pro- 
pagated ; the latter introduced the Virgin Maiy for GoD, 
or worshipped her as such, offering her a sort of twisted 
cake called coUyris, whence the sect had its name.^^ 

^ AmmiaD. Marcellin. , lib. 27. ^ Vide Boolainyil., Vie deMaboni., 

* Idem, I. 21. ubi sup. 

' Procop. in Anccd., jx 60. • Vide Sosomen., Hist £ocIet.,l. i, 

* See an infftance of the wicked- c. 16, 17. Snlpic. Sever., ubi tupra. 
ne«8 of the Christian army, even ^ Euseb., Hist Kccles., L 6, a 33. 
when thoy ware under the terror of ' Idem ibid., a 37. 

the Saracens, in Ockley*8 Hist of ' Epiphan.de HsBres..!. 2; H^r. 40. 
the Sajrac, toL L p. 239. ^^ Idem ibid., L 3; Hsres., 75, 79. 
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Mirioktiy This Tiotion of the divinity of the Virgin Marj ww also 
triMof tiM believed by some at the Couucil of Nice, who said there 
^^ were two gods besides the Falher, viz., Christ and the 
Virgin Mary, and were thence named Mariamites.^ Others 
imagined her to be exempt from humanity and deified ; 
which goes but little beyond the Popish superstition in 
calling her the complement of the Trinity, as if it were 
imperfect without her. This foolish imagination is justly 
condemned in the Qurdn* as idolatrous, and gave a handle 
to Muhammad to attack the Trinity itself.* 
ArabUn>- Other sccts there were of many denominations within 
heratiM. the borders of Arabia^ which took refuge there from the 
proscriptions of the imperial edicts, several of whose 
notions Muhammad incorporated With his religion, as may 
be observed hereafter. 
Th« power Though the Jews were an inconsiderable and despised 
in Anbiftr pcople in other parts of the world, yet in Arabia, whither 
mad't trS^ many of them Qed from the destruction of Jerusalem, they 
£«m.^' grew very powerful, several tribes and princes embracing 
their religion ; which made Muhammad at first show great 
regard to them, adopting many of their opinions, doctrines, 
and customs, thereby to draw them, if possible, into his 
interest. But that people, agreeably to their wonted ob- 
stinacy, were so far from being his proselytes, that they 
were some of the bitterest enemies he had, waging con- 
tinual war with him, so that their reduction cost him 
infinite trouble and danger, and ^t last iiis life. This 
aversion of theirs created at length as great a one in him 
to them, so that he used them, for the latter part of his 
life, much worse than he did the Christians, and fre<- 
quently exclaims against them in liis Quran. His followers 
to this day observe the same diiTerence between them and 



* A carefnl Btudy of the Qiirdn will show that this is the only 
conception of a Trinity which found a place in Muhammad's mind. 

X. IL w. 

* KluiaciD. Etttych. * Cap. 5, t. 77. 
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the Christian^', treating tlie former as the most abject and 
couu^mptiblc t>eopIe on earth. 

It lias been observed by a great politician,^ that it isiiUmrao. 
impossible a person should make himselt a pnnce andniigitj^^ 
found a state withouyt opportunities. If the distracted ^[!^w£ 
state of religion favoured the designs of Muhammad on j^p«nia!* 
that side, the weakness of the Soman and Persian mon- 
archies might flatter him with no less hopes in any 
attempt on those once formidable empires, either of 
which, had they been in their full vigour, must have 
crushed Muhammadism in its birth ; whereas nothing 
nourished it more tha^. the success the Arabians met with 
in tfeeir enterprises against those powers, which succe.-s 
they failed not to attribute to their new religion and the 
divine assistance thereof. 

The Roman empire declined apace after Constantiue, DecUneof 
whose successors were for the generality remarkable for «mpti«. 
theii ill qualities, especially cowardice and cruelty. By 
Muhammad's time, the western half of the empire was 
overrun by the Goths, and the eastern so reduced by the 
UuDs on the one side and the Persians on the other, that 
it was not in a capacity of stemming the violence of a 
powerful invasion. The Emperor Maurice paid tribute to 
the ELhagan or king of the Huns ; and after Phocas had 
murdered his master, such lamentable havoc there was 
ftraong the soldiers, that when Heraclius came, not above 
seven years after, to muster the army, there were only 
two soldiers left alive of all those who had borne anus 
when Phocas first usurped the empire. And though Herac- 
lius was ft prince of admirable courage and conduct, and 
had done what possibly could be done to restore the dis- 
cipline of the army, and had had great success again?t 
the Persians, so as to drive them not only out of his own 
dominions, but even out uf part of their own, yet slill the 
very vitals of the empire seemed to be mortally wounded, 



^ 5Iachia%cUi, Princ., c. 6, p. 19. 
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tliac there could no time have happened more fatal to the 
empire or more favourable to the eiiterprisoj? of the Arabs, 
who seem to have been raised up on purpose by GOD 
lo be a scourge to the Christian Church for not living 
answerably to tbfit most holy reli^on which they had 
rfc-ceived.^ 

The ^ererai luxury and degeneracy of manners iuto 
which the (Jreinans were sunk also contributed not aHttle 
to fhe enervatin'j tlieir forces, which were .^till further 
drained by those twx) great destroyeis^, monachism tiud 
persecution, 
rheeoin. The reniarL> had also been in a declining condition for 

Mardak. ^ somc tinic betorc Muhammad. ucc>isioned chiefly by their 
intestine bi-oiis aiul dis3ensi(;us, great part of which arose 
from the devilish doctrines of Miines and Mazdak; ITie 
opinions of the former ore toloriibly well known : the 
latter lived in the rei!?n of Khusru Kobad, and pretended 
himself a prophet sent from GOD to preach a community 
of women and possessions, since all men were brothers 
and descended from the game common parents. This he 
imagined would put an end to all feuds and quarrels 
amonir men, which generally arose on account of one of 
the two. Kobad bimself embraced ihe opinions of this 
impostor, to whom he gave leave, aceordmg tu bib new 
doctrine, to lie with the *|ueen his wife; which permission 
Anushirwiin, his son, witli much difficulty prevailed on 
Mazdak not to make use of. These sects had certainly 
l>een the immediate ruin of the Persian empire, had not 
Annshirwan, as suon as he succeeded his father, put Maz- 
dak to death with all iiis followers, and the Manicheans 
also, restoring the ancieat Magian religion.* 

In the reign of this prince, deservedly surnamed the 
Just, Muhammad was born. Ho was the last king of 
Persia who deserved the throne, which after him was 



' OckUy'a HiBt, of the Saracen^ vol. i. p. 19, &c. 
• Vide Poc Sp>iO., p. 70. 
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almost perpetually contended for, till subverted by the 
Arabs. T{is aon Hormuz lost the love of his subjects by 
his ex(;e5sive cruelty: having had his eyes put out by his 
wife's brothers, he was obliged to resign the crown to his 
son Khusrii Parviz, who at the 'nstigation of Bahrain 
ChnWn had rebelled against him, and was afterwards 
strangled. Ptim'z was soon obliged to quit the throne to 
Bahram, but obtaining succours of the Greek emperor 
Maurice, he recovered the crown ; yet towards the latter 
end of a long reign he grew so tyrannical and hateful to 
his subjects, that they held private correspondence with 
the Arabs, and he was at length deposed, imprisoned, and 
slaiu by his son Shiriiyah.^ After Parvfz no less than six 
princes possessed the throne in less than six years. These Decline of 
domestic broils effectually brought ruin upon the Persians ; empire, 
for though they did rather by the weakness of the Greeks 
than their own force ravage Syria and sack Jerusalem 
and Damascus under KhusrA Parviz, and, while the Arabs 
were divided and independent, had some power in the 
province of Yaman, where they set up the four last kings 
before Muhammad; yet, when attacked by the Greeks 
under Heraclius, they 1101 only lost their new conquests, 
but part of their own dominions ; and no sooner were the 
Arabs united by Muhamnuidism, than they beat them in 
every battle, and in a few years tota^^y subdued them. 

As these empire.s were weak and decaning, so Arabia, Thepouticia 
at Muhammad's setting up, was strong and flourishing ; ArTbLooQ. 
Laving been peopled at the expense of the Grecian empire, ^Sidef mu- 
whence the violent proceedings of the domineering sects ***°*"**^' 
forced many to seek refuge in a free country, as Arabia 
then was, wl?ore they who could not enjoy tranquillity and 
their conscience at home found a secure retreat. The 
Arabians were not only a "populous nation, but una«"- 
quainted with the luxury and delicacies of the Greeks 
and I'evsians, and inured to haitiships of all sorts, living 

^ Vide Teixeir)^ Relaciones de lus Reyus de Persia, p. (95, Ac. 
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in a most parsimonious manner, seldom eating any flesh, 
drinking no wine, and sitting on the ground. Their poli- 
iioal government was also such as favoured the designs 
of Muhammad ; for the division and independency of their 
tribefi were so necessary to the first propagation of iiis 
religion and the foundation of his power, that it wo:uld 
have been scarce possible for him to have eflected either 
had the Arabs been united in one society. But when 
they had embraced his religion^ the consequent union of 
their tribes was no less necessary and conducive to their 
future conquests and grandeur. 

This pcsture of public affairs in the Eastern world, both 
as to its religious and political state, it is more than pro- 
bable Muhammad was well acquainted with, he having 
had sufBcient opportunities of informing himself in those 
particulars in his travels as a merchant in his younger 
years ; and though it is not to be supposed his views at 
first were so extensive as afterwards, when they were 
enlarged by his good fortune, yet he might reasonably 
promise himself success in his first attempts from thence. 
As he was a man of extraordinary parts and address, 
he knew how to make the best of every incident, and 
turn what nii<$l)t seem dangerous to another to his own 
advantage. 
MiiLAin- Muhammad came into the world under some disad- 

ITuitro, * vantajjes, which he soon surmounted. His father, Abdallah, 
rSnortune. was a younger son ^ of Abd al Mutallib, and dying very 
youug and in his father's lifetime, left his widow and in- 
fant son in very mean circumstances, his whole substance 
coasiHting but of five camels and one Ethiopian she*slave.' 
AM al Mutallib was therefore obliged to take care of his 
grandchild Muhammad, M'hich he not only did during his 



^ H« w&s not his eldest son, mji Dr. M. de Boulsiuvlllicin (Vio de Ma- 

Pridtt&iu tells Q«, wbos^ refieetioni hommed, p. likz, kc) supposes ; for 

built <»n that foundatinii must neoes- HsmrA and al Abbi(9 wertt both 

Harily fail (see hib Life oi Mahomet, younger than 'AbdalUK , 
p. 9) ; nor yet hU youngest son, as ' Aboifeda, Vit Mobam., p. 2. 
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life, but at his death eDJoined his eldest son, Abu Talib, 
who was brother to Abdallah by the same mother, to 
provide for him for the future ; which he very afifection- 
ately did, and insbueted him in the business of a mer- 
chant, which he oUowed ; and to that end he took him with 
him into Syria when he was but thirteen, and afterward 
recommended him to Khadfjah, a noble and rich widow, 
for her factor, in whose service he behaved himself so well, 
that by making him her husband she soon raised him to 
an equality with the richest in Makkah., 

After he began by this advantageous match to live at *J« '0™" 
his ease it was that he formed a scheme of establishing of reronning 

th« religion 

a new religion, or, as he expressed it, of replanting theofhi« 
only true and ancient one, professed by Adam, Noah, in«u. 
Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and all the prophets,^ by destroy- 
ing the gross idolatry into which the generality of his 
countrymen had fallen, and weeding out the corruptions 
and superstitions which the latter Jews and Christians 
had, as he thought, introduced into their religion, and 
reducing it to its original purity, which consisted chiefly 
in the worship of one only God. 

Whether this was the effect of enthusiasm, or onlv a opinimn m 
design to raise himself to the suprbino government of his motiruMof 

r -IH -1.1 • #111 1 i. • MuhilOilU.Ml 

country, I will not pretend to determine. The latter 13 
the general o]>inion of Christian writers, who agree that 
ambition and the desire of satisfying his sensuality were 
the motives of his undertaking. It may be so, yet his first 
views, perhaps, were not su interested. His original design 
of bringing the pagan Arabs to the knowledge of the true 
(lOD was certainly noble, and highly to be commended; 
for 1 cannot possibly subscribe to the assertion of a late 
learned writer,^ that he made that nation exchange their 
idolatry for another religion altogether as bad. Muham- 
mad was no doubt fully satisfied in his conscience of the 
truth of his grand point, the unity of God, which was what 

^ 8m Quran, c s * i'riJeaux'a Lifo of Mikhomet, p. 76. 
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he chiefly altended t(; ; all his c ther doctrines and iiistitn- 
tion£ being ratlier accidental and unavoidable thao pre- 
His hold on ttieditated and de$i<{ned. Since, then, Muhammad was 
i.fth« unity cr.itainly himself persuaded of his grand article of faith, 
which, in hi» opinion, was violated by all tlie rest of the 
world, not only by th^? idolaters, but hy the Cbristians, an 
vreil those who ri;:'litly wofshipi>;d elesus as GoD, as those 
who superstitiuusly avloied the Viryin Mary saints, and 
linages; and also by the J^ws, who are accused in the 
L^uran of taking Ezra for che son of GoD;^ it is easy to 
conceive that he mii»ht think it a inerilorious work to 
rescue the world from such ignorance and superstition; 
and by dtigrees, with the help of a wann imagination, 
which an Arob seldom wants,*** to suppose himself destined 
by Providence for the effecting that great reformation. 
Ami tl»is fancy of his might take still deeper root iu his 
nnind durin^L^ the solitude he thereupon affe-^ted, usually 
retiring for a month in the year to a cave in Mount Hira, 
near Makkali. One tiling which may be probably urged 
against the enthusiasm of this prophet of the Arabs is 
the wise conduct and great prudence he all along showed 
in pursuing his design, which sei^m inconsistent witii the 
wild notions of a hot-brained religionist. But though ail 
enthusiasts or madmen do not) behave with the same 
gravity and circumspection that he did, yet be will not be 
the first instance, by sevd'al^ of a person who has been out 
of the way only qw)(\d hoc, and m all other respects acted 
with the greatest decency and precaution,* 

The terrible destruction of the Eastern Churches, once 
So glorious and flourrshittg, by the sudden spreading of 
Muhammadism, and the great successes of its professors 
against the Christians, necessarily inspire a horror of that 



ProlMtUya 
tiiun<#- 
uiatiiae on 
Uie •lubjoGt 
ol religioti. 



* For a moflt able and satisfactory ex|x>s\tion of the character of 
^tuhammad, we refer the reader to Muir's Lift of Mahoinet, vol. ir. 
chap, xxxvii. j£. M. w. 



^ Qurdo, a lo. v. 37 



' S«'. Casbub. of Knthuttiasni, p. 148. 
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religion in those to whom it has been so fatal; and no 
wonder if they endeavour to set the character of its foui^der 
and its doctrines in the most infamous light. But the 
damage done by Muhammad to Christianity seems to have 
been rather owing to his ignorance thau malice; fc>r hisHcwM 
^i*eat misfortune was his not having a conipetent know- tuepim 
ledge of the real and puie doctrines of the Christian the chru 
religion, wliicli was in his time so abominably corrupted, gion 
that it is not surprising if he went too far, and resolved to 
abolish what he might think incapable of reiormation. 

It is scarce to be doubted but that iluhamniaj had aHianatumif 
violent desire of being reckoned an extraordinary person, mflamed by 
which he could attain to by no means more effectually *^ 
than by pretending to be a messenger sent from God to 
inform mankind of his will. This might bo at first his 
utmost ambition; and had his fellow-citizens treated him 
less injuriously, and not obliged him by their persecutions, 
to seek refuge elsewhtjre, and to take up arms against 
them in his own tlefenc^i, he had perhaps continued a 
private pe:son, and contented himsolf witli tlie veneration 
and respect due to his prophetical office ; but being once 
l^ot at the head of a little army, juid encouraged by 
success, it is no wonder if he raised his thoughts to 
attempt what had never before entered into his imagi- 
nation. 

That Muhammad was, as the Arabs are by complexion,^ ni««cn«a. 
a great lover of women, we aie a.-sured by his own con- dl!Jtril!lf<yf 
iession ; and he is ronbtantly upbraideu with it by the^^^^*" 
conli^oversial writers, who fail not to urge the iiumber JJ[*^^y ^,. 
of women with whom he had to do, 2ls a demonstra- ^^ **"** 
tive argument of hi% sensuality, which they think suffi- 
cient! v proves him to have befeii a wicked man, and con- 
sequently an impostor. But it nnunt bo consi<lered that 
polygamy, though it be forbidden by tlie Christian reli- 
gion, was in Muhammad's time frequently practised in 

^ Anituiau MurueU., 1. 14, c. 4. 
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Arabia and olhtr p?^rts of The East, and was not counted 
an immorality, nor was a man worse eatt?emfi<l on that 
account; for which reason Muhammad j)ermitted the 
plurality of wives, with certain limitations, among his 
own followers, who argue for the lawfulness of it from 
several reasons, and parucularly from the examples of 
persons allowed on all hands to have been good men, 
some of whom have been honoured with the divine 
correspondence. The several laws relating to marriages 
and divorces, and the peculiar privileges granted to Mu- 
hammad in his Quran, were almost all taken by him from 
the Jewish decisions, as will appear hereafter; and there- 
fore he might think those institutions the more just and 
reasonable, as he found them practised or approved by 
the professors o| a religion which was confessedly of 
divine original. 
Atoieiubio But whatever were his motives, Muhammad had cer- 
wwi nocm- tainly the personal qualifications which were necessary to 
tntoetfQi accomplish his imdertaking. The Muhammadan authors 
p!ifle! '^ arc excessive in theu commendations of him, and speak 
much of his religioub and moi-al virtues; as his piety, 
veiticity, justice, liberality, clemency, humility arid absti- 
nence. His charity in particular, they say, was so con- 
spicuous, that he had seldom any money in his house, 
keeping ho more for his ovn use than was just sufficient 
to maintain his family ; dnd he frequently spared even 
some part of his own provisions to supply the riecessities 
of the poor ; so that before the year's end he had generally 
little or nothing left.' "Cod," says al Bokhari, " otferod 
him the keys of the treaHures of the earth, but be would 
not accept them." Though the eulogies of these writers 
are justly to be suspected of partiality, yet thus Tnnch, 1 
think, may be inferred from thence, that for an Arab who 
had been educated iu Paganiam, aand had but a very im- 
perfect knowledge of his duty,lte mM a man of at least 



^ Vide Abulfeda Vit. Moham., p. »i44, vV j 
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tolerable morals, and not 5^ucL lonstor of wickedness aft 
he is usually represented. And indeed ir is scarce possible 
to conceive that a wretch of so profligate a character 
should ever have succeeded in an enterprise of this 
nature; a lirtlf^ hypocrisy and saving of appearances, at 
least, must have' been absolutely necessary; and the sin* 
cerity of his intentions is what X pretend not to inquire 
into. 

Ife had indisputably a very piercing and sagacious wit, Huuii«iite- 
and WBs thoroughly versed in all the arts of insinuation^^ andmvitj 
The E:)stern historians describe him to have been a °^*''^' 
man of an excellent judgment and a happy memory; 
and these natural parts ^ were improved by a great ex** 
perieiice and knowledge of men, and the observations he 
had made in his travels. They say he was a person of 
few words, of an equal, cheerful. temper, pleasant. and 
tamillaE in convursatiuUj of hioffensive behaviour towards 
his friends, and of great condescension towards his in- 
feriors.*. To all which were joined- a comely agreeable 
perf^on and a polite address ; accomplishments of no small 
service in preventing those in his favour whom he attemp- 
ted to persuade. 

As to acqnired learning, it U confessed he had none mtttpM- 
at all; having had no other education than what was iltuin aud 
customary in his tribe, who neglected, and perhaps do- m^ultit 
spised, what wo call literature, esteeming no language in 
comparison vvith their own, their skill in which thejr 
gained by xL^e and not by books, and contenting them- 
selves with inproving their private experience by com- 
mitting to mumory such passages of their poets as they 
judged Tjiight h6 of use to th^m in tife. This defect was 
so far from being prejudicial or putting a stop to his de- 
sign, that he made the greatest use of it; insisting that the 
writings which he prodticed as revelations from GOD could 
not possibly be a forgery of his own, because it was not 

^ v^ide Pri J. Life of ^(Aliom«t, p. 105 * Vide Abtilfeda, iibi supra. 
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conceivable that a person Tvho could neither wiite nor 
read sbould be able to compose a book of such excellent 
doctrine and in so el'igant a style, and thereby obviating 
an objection that might have carried a great deal oi: weight.^ 
And for this reason his followers, instead of being aehamed 
of their master s ignorance, glorj' in it, as an evident proof 
of his divine mission, and .scruple not to call him (as he ift 
indeed called in the Quran itself ^) the *'flliteiate prophet,** 

The scheme of religion which Muhammad framea, and 
the design and artful contrivance of those wTitten revela- 
tions (as he pretendiecl them to be) which compose his 
QiU-'in, shall be the subject of the following sections : I 
shall therefore in the remainder of this relate, as briefly 
as possible, the steps he took towards the efi'ecting of 
his enterprise, and the accidents which concurred to his 
success therein. 

Boft;re he made any attempt abroad, lie rightly judged 
that it was necessary for him to bt?gin by the conversiou 
of his own househoUl. Waving Ihereiore retired with his 
family, as he had done several times before, to the above- 
mentioned cave in Mount Hira, he there opened the seciet 
of his mis«?ion to his wife Khadijah, and acquainted her 
that the Angel Gabriel had just before appeared to him, 
and told him that he was appointed the apostio of God : 
he also repeated to her a possage ^ which he pretended had 
been revealed to him by the miriistry of the angel, with 
chose other circumstances oi his firat appearance which 
are related by the Muhaiumadan writers. Khadfjah re^ 
ceived the news with great joy,^ swearing by him in 
whose hands her soul was that she trusted he would 
be the prophet of his nation, and immediately coiximu- 
nicated what she had he&rd to her cousin, Waraqa Ibn 



^ Ste Qur4u. >;. 29, v. 47. Prtd. ^ 1 do not rtmember to hftve ro&d 

Life t)f Mfthumet, p. 28, kc. in any Eaetern author that Khadijah 

* Chap. 7. evctr rejected her huftbancf 8 pretencea 

* This pa(tsii«^a is gcmTaltjr agreed ah aelu»ioTi«, or suspected him of any 
to be the tirkt hvt verttes of the 96U) impofiture. Yet see Prideaux's Life 
chapter. of MabQinet, p. ii, &c. 
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Naiifal. uho, being a Cluistian, could \vrit(; in the Hebrew 
cbaracler, and was toloriibly well verscvl iu the Soriptures : ^ 
and he as readily Ciirrie into her opiuicn, assuring her that 
the same auge! who had fornicrlv appcaiftd aut^ Mose=* 
"was now sent to Muhammad.* This flt-st overture the 
prophet made in the month of Pamadhan, in the foitielh 
year of Ids 'age, wliich is Lherefore usunlly called the year 
of his mission. 

En^'ouniged by so good a beginning, }\\'. resolved to ))ro- seeret 
reed, oiid try for some time what he could do by private Iriug*"' 
persuasion, not darinp[ to hazard the whole allair by 
expoiini? it loo suddenly to the public. He soon made 
pfOS(dytes of those under bis owi\ roi^f, viz.) his wife 
Khadijali liis servant Zmd Ibu Ilarilh (to whom he 
gave his freedom^ on that occasion, which afterwards- 
became a nile to his follower.^ *). end his cousin and 
pupil All. the son of Aba Tiilib, thou<-h then very young;; 
but this last, making no account of the other two, uaed 10 
style himself the ** fii-st of l.elievers." The next person 
Muhammad applied to was Abdollah Ibn Abi Kuhaf<*> 
purnamed Abu Ba^jr, n man of great riuthority «rnong the 
Quraish, and one wiiose interest he well knew would be 
of great service to him, as it soon appeared ; for Abu Baqr Caiua other 
being <rain(^d over, prevailed also on Othman Ibn Atfan, fromhu 
Abd al Kahniun Ibn Awf, Saad Ibn Abi Wakkas, Al Ziibair 



* Lane chUh aUcntion to the fact that *' the fonversitiii of a persuii 
iifter he \iQ» liecn made a slave does not entitle hitu (0, and st^ldoju 
obtains tor him, hie freedom." I'he '* followers" ol Mubnmmad 
referred to iu the text pmbahly detfignates ouly those who ^ere hi$ 
ooiiieniporarit'A. Cerlai.ily the " nil« ' is not oh.>erved by tlie holders 
of hlaves, bJacK and white, in Turkey, J^gypt, and ether legioi .^ imdex 
Wuidiui govcmment. t, u. w. 



' V^ide Poc. SfK>c., p. 1 57. * iJ'or he wa4 hU porchaaed s.ave, 

^ Vide Abiilfpda, Vit. Moham., p. as Abulfcda exprer^i»!y tells U8, aiid 

I f>, ^ hero the Icai-pcd translator h»H not bLi coumu '^oni;aii, ae M. tie 

mistaken the iceujiinjk^ of thid paa- B«)Ulainvilllttr& as<<ert:i(Vie<lt; ATah. 

tag :. p. 273). 
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Ibn al Awam, and Tallia Ibn ObaiduIIab, all principal 

laen in Makkah^ to follow his example. These men were 

the six chief companions, who, with a few more, were con- 

Atthetnd Verted in the space of three years, at tlie end of which 

ytanh* Muhammad » haviufT, as he hoped, a siifiTicient interest to 

eCimtliir* support him, mide his mission no longer a secret, but 

gave out that God had commanded hiin to admonish bis 

near relatioQs ; ^ and in order to do it with more oonvetii- 

ence and prospect of success, he directed Ali to prepare 

an entertainment, and invite the sons and descendants 

of Abd al Mutallib, intending then to open his miad to 

them. This was done, cuid about forty of them came ; but 

Abu liahab, one of his uncles, making the company break 

up before Muhammad had an opportunity of speakinc;, 

obliged him to give them a second invitation the next day; 

and wlien they were cume, be made them the following 

speech : '* i know no man in all Arabia who can ofier his 

kindred a more excellent thing than i now do you. I 

offer you happiness both in this life and in that which 

is to come. Gon Almighty hath commanded me to call 

you unto him ; who therefore among you will be assisting 

to me herein, and become my brother and my Vicegerent ? " 

Hit rtum- AU of them hesitating and declining, the matter, Ali at 

bii^i^e length rose up and declared that he would be his assistant, 

'^ and vehemently threatened * tnose who should oppose hinu 

Muhammad upon this embraced Ali i»hth great demonstra* 

Hons of affection, and desired ali who were present to 

hearken to and obey him as his deputy, at which t^ie 



* The statemeDt that AU *WehemexLtl/ threatened t^ose who ihould 
oppose ** Muhamioad is a miatake, which, says Lane (Kwrdr^ p. 63), 
" origiivated with Gagnier, who, in fais edition of Abu-I-Fida's Lif^. of 
Mohainnud^ has given the origiDal words of this fipeech with Miveral 
f>rror8, and thua rendered them — * ^gomei ita faciam ; ego ipse denUa 
illio excatiain, aculoa eroam, ventrem diasecabo, crura mutilabo, &c.' 
(p. 19)." K. M. w. 

^ Qiiito, c. 74. .Ste^ the notes theroon. 
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company broke out into great laughter, telling Abii T&lib 
that he mnst now pay obedience to his son. 

This repulse, howievor, was 90 far from discouraging oiipociti<m 
Muhammad, that he began to preach in public to theStepnaei^ 
people, who heard him with some patience, till he came "*** 
to upbraid them with th»3 idolatry, obstinacy, and per- 
verseness of themselves and their fathers, which so highly 
provoked them that they declared themselves his enemies, 
and would soon have procui-ed his ruin had he not been pro- 
tected by Abu Talib. The cliief of the Quraish warnJy 
solicited tliis person to desert his nephew, making frequent 
reiiionstrances against the innovations he was attempting, 
wliich proving ineffectual, they at length threatened him 
with an open rupture if he did not prevail on Muhammad 
to desist. At this Abu Tdlib was so far moved that he 
earnestly dissuaded his nephew from pursuing the affair 
any further, representing the great danger he and his 
friends must otherwise run. But Muhammai was not 
to be intimidated, telling his uncle plainly " that if they 
set the sun against him on his right hand and the moon 
on his left, he would not leave his enterprise ; " and Abu tto im pro 
Talib, seeing him so firmly resolved to proceed, used noAbuTdifb^ 
further arguments, but promised to stand by him against 
all his enemies.^ 

The Quraish, finding they could prevail neither by fair pimemi- 
words nor menaces, tried what they could do by force and SbyMinJ*. 
ill-treatment, using Muhammad's followers so very injuri- 
ously that it was not safe for them to continue at Makkah 
any longer: whereupon Muhammad gave leave to such 
of them as had not friends to protect them to seek for 
refuge elsewhere. And aqcordingly, In the fifth year of 
the prophet's mission, sixteen of them, four of whom were 
women, fled into Ethiopia; and among them Othman Ibn 
AlVan and his wife Itakiah, Muhammad's daughter. This 
was the first flight; but afterwards several others followed 

^ Abulfedo, ubi fuprA. 
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them, retirmg one after auother, to the number of eighty- 
three men aud eighteen women, besides children.^ These 
lefugees were kindly received by the Najashi,' or king of 
Ethiopia, who refused to deliver them up to those whom 
the Qaraisli sent to domand them, and, as the Arab writers 
unanimously attest, even professed the Muhammadan reli- 
gion. 
Conversion In the sixth year of his nussion^ Mitbammad had the 
and Omar pkasure of seeiug }iis party strengthened by the con- 
veision of his uncle Hamza, a man of great valour and 
merit, and of Oma^ Ibn al Khattdb, a person highly 
esteemed, and once a violent opposer of the prophet. As 
persecution generally advnnces leather than obstructs the 
spreading of a religion, Islam made so great a progress 
among the Arab tril>es, that the QuraisU, to suppress it 
effectually, if possible, in the seventh year of Muhammad's 
mission,^ made a solemn league or covenant against the 
socwi n»im- Hashlmites and the family of al M utallib, euj?affinsc 
Hrfshimitct. ihemselvcs to contract no marriages witii any of them, 
and to have no communication with them ; and t<» give it 
the greater danction, reduced it into writing, and laid it 
up in the Kaabah. Upon this the tribe becanw^ divided into 
two factions, and the family of Hashim all repaired to 
Abu Talib, as their head, except only Abd al Uzza, sur- 
named Abu Lahab, who, out of hi» inveterate hatred to 
his nephew and his doctrine, went over to the opposite 
party, whose chief was Abu Sofian Ibn Harb. of the family 
of Dmmeya. 
Thei<»gue The fauiilies continued thus at variance for throe years ; 
tho Hiubi- but in the tenth year of his mission, Muhammad told hi^ 
broken. unclc Abu TiUb that God had manifestly shpwed his disap- 
probation of the league which the Quraish had made against 
them, by sending a worm to eat out every word of the 
■ ' I . ..... , ■ .. I ■ . ■ i> 

^ Idem, Ibn Shohnah. every Vim; of thib country. Set hii 

^ Dr. Prideaux ^einn to takt» this Life of Mabotuet, p. 55. 

word for a proper name, bufe it is ' I>)n Shnhnah^ 

only tbc titl« the Arabtf ^ive w ^ AJ JarinAbi 
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iristrameut except the name 01 GoD. Of tliis accident 
Muhammad had probably some private notice; for Abu 
Talili went immediately to the Quraish aad acquainted 
them with it; offering, ii it proved false, to deliver his 
irephew up to them ; bub io case it wore true, he insuted 
tliat they ought to lay aside tiitdr animosity, and annul 
the league they had made against the Hiishimites. To 
this they acquiesced, and going to inspect the writing, to 
their great usioiiishment found it to be as Abu Talib had 
said , and the loao:ue was thereuuon declared void. 

In the same year Abu Talib di»id. at the age of above Dwthoi 
fourscore; »nd it is tlic general opiiuun that he died and lUiadi- 
an infidel. th«»ugh othors say that when he was at the 
point of death he embraced Muhiimmadism, and pro- 
duce some passages out of his poetical compoditions to 
confirm their assertion. About a month, or, as some write, 
three days after tlie death of this ;^reat benefactor and 
patron, Muhammad had the additional mortification to 
Ifise his wife Kliadijali, who had so generously made hid 
fortune, i'or which reason this year is calied tlie year of 
mourn mg.^ 

Oil tlie death of these two persons the Quraish began Rene^^red 
to be more ti-oublejomk than ever to their prophet, and ^* 
especially some wlio ha»i formerly been his intimate 
friends; insomuch that he found himself obliged to seek seeks refuge 
for shelter elsewhere, and first pitched upon Tayif, about {JijjSi"** 
sixty mileaeast from Makkah, for the place of hu retreat. 
Thither therefore he weno, accompanied by his servant 
Zaid. and applied liimself to two of the chief of the tribe 
of Thakif, who were the inhabitants of that place; but 
they received them very coldly. However, he stayed there 
a month; and some of the more considerate and better 
sort of men treated him with a little rej^pec^. ; but the 
slaves and inferior people at length rose against him, and 
biinoring him to the wall of the city, obliged him to depart 

> AbulfcUa. [.. 23. Ibn Shuhuth. 
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and retam to Makkah, vrhere he put him^olf uuder the pro- 
tection o{ al Mntim Ibn AdL^ 
Makes eon This repolse greatly discouraged Ids followers : however, 



mToc Ma- Muhammad was not wanting to himself, but boldly con- 



ittm 



tinaed to preach to the public assemblies at the pilgrimage, 
and gained several proselytes, and among them six of tbe 
inhabiiants of Yathrab of the Jewish tribe of Khazraj, 
who on their return home failed not to speak much in 
commendation of their new religion, and exhorted their 
fellow-citizens to embrace the same. 
K%^l0iir. In the twelfth year of his mission it was that Muham- 
luki^to mad gave out that he had made his night journey from 
MidiiMvnL Makkah to Jerusalem and tlieuce to heaven,* so much 
spoken of by all that write of liim. Dr. Prideaux * thinks 
he invented it either to answer the expectations of those 
who demanded some miracle as a proof of bis mission, 
or else, by pretending to have conversed with God, to 
establish the authority of whatever he should think fit 
to leave behind by way of oral tradition, and make his 
sayings to serve the same purpose as the oral law of the 
Jews. But I do not find that Muhammad himself ever 
expected so great a regard should be paid to his sayings 
as his followers have since done ; and seeing he all along 
disclaimed any power of performing miracles, it seems 
rather to have been a fetch of poUcy to raise his reputa- 
tion, by pretending to have actually conversed with God 
in heaven, as Moses had heretofore done iu the mount, and 
to have received several institutit^ns immedialoly from 
him, whereas before he contented himst^lf with persuading 
that he had all by the ministry of Gabriel. 
7tr.% derive However, this story st»omed so absuid and incredible, 
n^?^** that several of his followci-s loft him upon it, and it had 
probably ruined tlie whole design, had not Abu Baqr 
vouched tor his veracitv, and declared that if Muhamitiad 

* Ibo Shohiuih. ' Seethe nv^ies on tK« 17th v)tu}«tcr uf tbe Qurin. 

* Life of Mahomet, p[>. 41, 51. ^"^c 
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affirmed it to be true, lie verily behoved the whole. 
This happy incident not only retrieved the prophet's 
credit, but increased it to such a degree, thai he ^as 
secure of being able to make his disciples swallow what- 
ever he pleased to impose on them for the future. And I 
am apt to think this fiction, notwithstanding its extrava- 
gance, was one of the most artful contrivances Muhammad 
ever put in practice, and what chiefly contributed to the 
raising of his reputation to that great height to which it 
afterwards arrived. 

In this yeari called by the Muhammadans the accepted The fint 
year, twelve men of Yatlirab or Madina, of whom ten were Aqauii" 
of the tribe of Khazraj, and the other two of that of Aws, 
r'.ame to Makkah, and took an oath of fidelity to Muhammad 
<at al Aqabah, a hill on the north of that city. This oath 
was called the women's oath, not that any women were 
present at this time, but because a man was not thereby 
obliged to take up arms in defence of Muhammad or his 
religion ; it being the same oath that was afterwards 
exacted of the women, the form of which w^ have in the 
Quran,! and is to this effect, viz. : " That they should 
renounce all idolatry ; that they should not steal, nor 
commit fornication, nor kill their childi-en (as the pagan 
Arabs used to do when they apprehended they should not 
be able to maintain them^), nor forge calumnies; and that 
they should obey the pruphet in all things that were 
reasonable." When they had solemnly engaged to do all 
this, Muhammad sent one of liiB disciples, named Musab 
Ibn Omair, home with them, to instruct them more fully 
ia the grounds and ceremonies of his new religion. 

Musab, being arrived at Madina, by the assistance of Mi^ionarj 
those who had been formerly converted, gained several Madina. 
prosolytes, particularly Osaid Ibu Hudaira, a chief man 
of the city, and Saad Ibn^ Muadli, prince of the tribe oi' 
Aws; Muiiammadism spreading so fast, that there was 



^ Cup. 60, V. 12. - Vide Qui-dn, c. 6, v. 151 
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scarce a house vherein there were not some M'ho bad 
embraced it. 
The ftcotid The uext year, being the thirteefith of Muhaniinad's mis- 
Aqabah. sioQ, Musab returned to Makkah, accompanied by seventy- 
three men and two womtm of Madiua, who had professed 
Islam, besides some others who were as yet unbelieveis. 
On their arrival, they immediately sent to Muhammad, 
and offered him their assistance, of which he was now in 
great need, for his adversaries were by this time grown sj 
powerful in Makkah, that he could not stay there much 
longer without imminent danger. Wherefore he accepted 
their pn>posal, and met them one night, by appointment, 
at al Aqabah above mentioned, attended by his uncle al 
Abbas, who, though he was not then a believer wished 
his nephew well, and made a speech to those of Miuiina, 
wherein he told them, that as Muhammad was obliged to 
quit his native city and seek an asylum elsewhere, and 
they had offered him their protection, they would do well 
not to deceive him ; and that if they were not firmly 
resolved to d<jf(md and not betray him, they had better 
declare their minda, and let him provide for his safety m 
some other manner. Upon their protesting their sincerity, 
Muhammad swore to be faithful to them, on condition 
that they should protect him against all insults as heartily 
as they would their own wives and families. They then 
{isked him what recompense they were to expect if they 
should happen to be killed in his quarrel ; he answered. 
Paradise. Whereupon they pledged their faith to him, 
and so returned home,^ after Muhammad had chosen 
twelve out of their number, who were to have the same 
authority atnong them as the twelve apostles of Christ 
had among his disciples.' 
i«iifnthu» Hitherto Muhammad had propagated his religion by 
g»\£r^' fair means, so that the whole success of his enterprise, 
before his flight to Madfna, must be attributed to per- 

^ AbuHecbi, Vit. Moham., p. 4a &;c. ' Iba IsliAk. 
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suasion only, and not to compulsion. For before this 
second oath of fealty or inauguration at al Aqabah he had 
no permission to use any force at all; and in several 
places of the Quran, which Lo pretended were revealed 
during his stay at Makkah, he declares his business was 
only to preach and admonish ; that he had no authority 
to compel any person to embrace his religion ; and that 
whether people believed or not was none of bis concern, 
but belonged solely unto GOD. And he was so far from 
allowing his followers to use force, that he exhorted them 
to bear patiently those injuries which were offered them 
on account of their faith : and when persecuted himself, 
chose rather to quit the place of his birth iind retire 
to Madina, than to make any resistance. But this great icuhAm- 
pas&iveness and moderation seems entirely owing to his i^totion 
want of power, and the great superiority of his opposers for h^^u- **"* 
the first twelve years of his mission ; for no sooner was he 
enabled, by the assistance of those of Madlna, to make 
head against his enemies, than he gav^ out that God had 
allowed him and his followers to defend themselves against 
the infidels ; and at length, at his forces increased, he pre- 
tended to have the divine leave even to attack them, and 
to destroy idolatry, and set up the true faith by the sword:; 
finding by experience that his designs would otherwise 
proceed very slowly, if they were not utterly overthrown, 
and knowing, on the other hand, that innovators, wher 
they depend solely on their own strength, and can compel, 
seldom run any risk ; from whence the politician observes 
it follows, that all the armed prophets have succeeded, 
and the unarmed ones have failed.* Moses, Cyrus, Tfae- 



* No Rcatiuient could be further from the truth than this. Je«i» 
and Buddha bave more foUo wen than any other ^ prophets '* to-day. 
"Rren laUm haa not depended on the eword for all its sucoesaes, 
e.g,f the conveniou of moltitades of Tartan, Hindus, African*), &c. 
Judaiam was never a religion of the sword, and Chrisiianity has ever 
prospered amidst the fires of persecution, and in spite of the sword. 
But see ueiX paragraph. £. u. w. 
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seus, and fiomulus would not have been able to estab- 
lish the obBervance of their institutions for any length of 
time had they not been arined.^ The first passage of the 
Quran, wliicli gave Muhammad the permission of defend- 
ing himself by arms is said to have been that in the 
twenty-second chapter; aft^er which a great number to 
the same purpose were revealed. 

That Muhammad had a right to take up arms for his 
own defence against his unjust persecutors may perhaps 
be allowed; but whether he ought afterwards to have 
made use of that means for the establishing of his 
religion is a question I will not here determine. How far 
the secular power may or ought to interpose in afifairs of 
this nature, mankind are nut agreed. The method of 
converting by the sword gives no very favourable idea of 
the faith which is so propagated, and is disallowed by 
everybody in those of another religion, though the same 
persons are willing to admit of it for the advancement of 
their own, supposing that though a false religion ought 
not to be established by authority, yet a true one may ; 
and accordingly force is almost as constantly employed iii 
these cases by those who have the power in their hands, 
as it is constantly complained of by those who suiTer the 
Wolencc. It is certainly one of the most convincing 
proofs tliat MuhammadL^^m was no other than a human 
invention that it owed its progress and establishment 
almost entiioly to the sword ; and it is one of the strongest 
demonstratjons of the divine original of Christianity that 
it prevailed against all the force and j)Owers of the world 
by the more dint of its own truth, after having stood the 
assaults of all manner of persecutions, as well as other 
opposiiiona, for 300 years together, and at length made 
the lioman . emperors themselves submit thereto;* after 
>'hich time, indeed, this proof seems to fail, Christianity 



* Mach^avelH, IVinc, c. 6. 
^ Bee Pridcaux'8 Letter to the Deists, p. 220, &c. 
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being then established and Paganism abolished by public 
authority, ^rbicb has bad great influence in the propagation 
of the one and destruction of the other ever since.^ But to 
return. 

Muhammad having provided for the security of his com- EmigrAtioo 
panions as well as his own by the league offensive and tokl^dina. 
defensive which he hud now coooluded with those of 
Madina, directed them to repair thither, which they accord- 
ingly did : but himself with Abu Ba(|r and Ali stayed 
behind, having not yet received the divine permission, 
as he pretended, to l^ve Makkah. The Quraish, fearing cooMquont 
the consequence of this new alliance, began to think it araunj"th« 
absolutely necessary to prevent Muhammad s escape to^^"* 
Madina, and bavins: held a council thereon, after several 
milder expedients had been rejected, they came to a reso-Thtyoon- 
lution that he should be killed; and agreed that a man ila^mnuui. 
should be chosen out of every tribe for the execution of 
this design, arid that each man should have a blow at him 
with his sword, that the guilt of his blood might fall 
equally on ali the tribes, to whose united power tbt* 
Hashimites were much inferior, and theiefore durst not 
attempt to revenge their kinsman's death.* 



* A dcpiitAHon AKras sent at this time to Muhammad, but its nbjbct 
was not to aaaasainate him. ThiB has been satisfactorily etftablishod 
by Muir in his Life of Mahomet^ vol. ii. chap. vi. p. 2^1. Ht says. 
" What was the decisiou as to their future courto of action {i.e., of 
the Coivish), what the object even of the present deputation, it is 
impossible, amid the hostile and marvellous tales of tradition^ to 
conclude- There is little reason to believe that it was assassit^utiou, 
altbouf^h the traditionists assert that M^ was determined upon at tlie 
iuflti|;<atio)i of Abu Jithl, supported by the devil, who, in the person 
of au old man from Naj<l, shrouded lu a muntle, Joined the council. 
Mahomet himself, speaking in the Cor&u of the designs of his 
enemies, refers tn them in these indecisive terms — ^Jnd call to mir^d 
whsn the, ufUteliffvers filotfjui urfdi'Mt thee, that they might detain thff^.&r 
slay t/iec, or txpd ihn ; yea, ttiey plotted, hut God plotted liketnse, and 

' Si>e Bayle's Diet. Hisb^ Art. Mahomet, Kern. O. 
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This conspiracy was scarce formed when by some means 
or other it came to Muhammad's knowledge, and he gave 
out that it was revealed to him by the Angel Gabriel, who 
had now ordered him to retire to Madina. Whereupon, to 
amuse his enemies, lie directed All to lie down in his place 
and wrap himself up in his green cloak, which he did, and 
Muhammad escaped miraculously, as they pretend,^ to Abu 
Baqr's house, unperceived by the conspirators, who had 
aheady assembled at the prophet's door. They in the 
meantime, looking through the crevice and seeing Ali, 
whom they took to be Muhammad himself, asleep, con- 
tinued watching there till morning, when Ali arose, and 
they found themselves deceived. 
Mubamniad From Abu Baqr*3 house Muhammad and he went to 
MoS^ ^ a cave in Mount Tiiur, u> the south-east * of Makkuh, 
accompanied only by A mar Ibn FuhairaJd, Abu Baqr's 
servant, and Abdallah Ibn Oraiikat, an idolater, whom 
they had hired for a guide. In this cave they lay hidt 
three days to avoid the search of their enemies, which 
they very narrowly escaped, and not without the- assist- 
ance of more miracles than one; for some say that the 
Quraish were struck with blindness, so that they could 
not find the cave ; others, that after Muhammad and his 
conapanions were got in, two pigeons laid their eggs at the 
entrance, and a spider covered the mouth of the cave with 



Chd is the best ofpUiHers^ (Sura viii. ver. 30). Asijurtdly ha«l a««ask>ina- 
tiou been the tenteace, and its uume<liate execution (as pret«>nded by 
traditioD) ordered by the council, Makomet would have iiidicated 
tke fact in clearer language than these alternative espressions. A 
rebolution so fatal would unquestionably have bftin dwelt on at 
length, both in the Coran and traditions, and produced ^^ a justi- 
fication (for ftucb, iudeei, ii would have been) of all subse^iuent 
haitilities." jk. ic. w. 

* Burckhardt says "bouth" \TramU in Arabia^ p. 176}. So Lane 
in Kurun^ p. 74. e. ic w. 

^ S«c the notes to chap. 8 and 36. 
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her web,^ which made them look no further.* • Abu Baqr, 
seeiog the prophet ia such imminent danger, became very 
sorrowful, whereupon Muhammad comforted him witli 
these words, recorded in the Quran : ' "Be not grieved, for- 
GoD is with U.S." Their enemies being retired, they left 
the cave and set out for Madiua by a by-road, and having 
fortunately, or, as the Muhamniadans tell us, miraculously, 
escaped some who were sent to pursue tbem, arrived safely 
at that city, whither Ali followed them in tbree days, after 
he liad settletlsoiue affairs st Makkah^f 

The first thing Muhammad did after his arrival at He b\iiid« t 
Madinu was to* build a temple for his religious worship, SuSJr 
ind a house for liimself, wliich lie did on a parcel of 
ground which had before served to put camels in, or, as 
others tell us, for a burying-ground, and belonged to Sahal 
and Sohail the sons of Amru, who were orphans.* This 
action I)r. Prideaux exclaims against, representing it as a 
flagrant instance of injustice, for that, says he, he violently 



I lie at 
ina. 



* '* Thft vrr^ft** in Sura viii. 30, alh.ut Gml plotting »o as to deceive 
the Mcce4iiis, aiul in Suru ix. 40, aliout God aissi/itifiy the two refugees 
iu the ca\'«*., h;ive probably givea lijje to tkese talei." Muir'a Lifn of 
Mahomft, vi»l. ii. }». 257, note. E. M. w. 

+ " It ib the gcneml opinion of our chronolojiers tliat th*: tii^t day 
of the Muslim era of *the Flij^'bt' («>t, luore ]»rr.jH'.rly, *!l,o ilniigra- 
tion'; was Friday the i6th of July a.d. 622. . This ^ta doi^s not 
coninii.nce from the day on which the propli departed from Mekkeh 
(.XH ia Kiijiposed by most of our author who have nieutioneJ this 
8ubJL-ct), but from the jirfrt day of the nioon or month of Alohairam 
preC'-Jij.^ that event. . . . The flight itwlf . . . cuminenced on th«» 
22d of Septenilier." — Lartt in ''^KuraUy' p. 75. s. M. w. 



^ It i* -^bkervAblr. that the Jewi before the M4.>6r tiigtiOor^ivho called 

bftve a like tradition concerning a spider to waavo a web for xny iitke 

JjAvid, when be il«^i from 8aiU into i» the mcath rA th«> cave." 
the Gav<v; and the Targum par*- ' Al BaJdhawt in Qur^, c. 9. 

phrasvs these words of the second Vide P'Hei■b*il^. Bibl. Orient., p. 

verse of Pi»ab)) Ivii., which wa^ coo)- 44s- 
posed oil iKtcasion of that deliver- * Ca|». 9» v. 40. 
ancc: "I will pray befoie the Mo«t * Abnlfeda, Vit. Moh., p. 50, jtc. 

Hi||;h ( >')!> thai i>^rformcth all things Kbn Shohnah. 
for me, in thi» uianner ; I will pray * Abulfeda, ib. pp. 52, 53. 
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dispossessed these poor orphans, the sons of an inferior 
artificer (whuin the autlior he quotes ^ calls a carpenter) of 
this gri>uud, and so founded the first fabric of his worship 
vfiiii the like wickedness as he did his religion.' But to 
Bay nothing of the improbability that Muhammad should 
act in so impolitic a manner at his first-coming, the 
Muhammadan writers set this affair in a quite different 
light ; one tells us that he treated with the lads about the 
price of the ground, but they desired he would accept it as 
a present ; ^ however, as historians of good credit assure us, 
he actually bought it,* and the money was paid by Abu 
Baqr.'^ Besides, had Muhammad accepted it as a present, the 
orphans were in circumstances sufficient to have afforded it ; 
for they were of a very good family, of the tribe of Najjar, 
one of the most illustrious among the Arabs, and not the 
sons of a 6arpenter, as Dr. Prideaux's author writes, who 
took the word Najjai, wliich signifies a carpenter, \or au 
appellative, whereas it is a proper name.® 
MakM pre- Muhammad being sequrely settled at Madfna, and able 

iatorv ralda " *^ 

..ntiiccarm- not ouly to defend himself against the insults x)f his 

»*aj3s of the ^ 

s/uraish euemics, but to attack them, began to send out small 
parties to make reprisals on the Quraish ; the first party 
consisting of no more than nine men, who intercepted 
and plundered a caravan belonging to that tribe, and in 
the action took t wo prisoners. But what established his 
affairs very much, and was the foundation on which he 
built all his succeeding gi'oatness, was the gaining of the 
battle of Badr, which was fought in the second year of the 
Hijra, and is so famous in the Muhammadan history.^ iVs 
my design is not to write the life of Muhammad, but only 
t(» descnbe the manner in which he carried on his enter- 
prise, [ shall not enter into any detail of his subsequent 

' Disputatii) Christi&iii contra * ALina.l fbn Yuha/. 
Santce^i., cup. 4. •» Vide (iag^ntT, not. iu AbuUed. 

'^ Pridefrux'a Lift) of Mahomot, p. de Vit. Molt., pp. 52, 53. 
5S. "^ tSee the notes on the Qiirin, 

^ A I Bnkhari in Soniia. cbap^ j, v. 13, 

* Ai Janmibi. 
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battles and expeditions, which amounted to a considerable 
number. Some reckon no less than twenty-seven expedi- 
tions wherein Muhammad was personally present, in nine of 
.which he gave battle, besides several other expeditions in 
which he was not present ; ^ some of them, however, will be 
necessarily taken notice of in explaining several passages 
of the Qurdn. His forces he maintained partly by the 
contributions of his followers for this purpose, which he 
called by the name of Zakdt or alms, and the paying of 
which he very artfully made one main article of his 
religion ; and partly by ordering a fifth part of the plunder 
to be brought into the public treasury for that purpose, in 
which matter he likewise pretended to act by the divine 
direction. 

In a few years, by the success of his arms (notwithstand- H«^>e!<to 
ing he sometimes came off by the worst), he considerably but in not 
raised his credit and power. In the sixth year of the jHuT***^ ^ 
Hijra he set out with 1400 men to visit the temple of 
Makkah, not with any intent of committing hostilities, but 
ill a peaceable m^inner. However, when he came to al 
Hiulaibiya, which is situate partly within and partly 
without the sacred territory, the Quraish sent to lot him 
know thiit they would not permit him to enter Makkah, 
unles-^ he forced his way , whereupon he called his troops 
about him, and they oil took a solemn oath of fealty or 
honjji'je to him, and he resolved to attack the city ; but 
thoso of Makkah sending Aran Ibji Masiid, prince of the 
tiibe of Thakif, as their ambassador to rlesiro peace, a 
truce waa concluded between tlu-m fur ten j ears, by v?hich Th«teji 
any person was allowed to enter into league either with ^**" ^ 
Mulianiuiad or with the Quraish, as he thought fit. 

It may not be improper, to show the inconceivable ynuMm 
veneration and respect the Mubammadans by thii^ time or'theTr ''" 
had fur theii* prophet, to mention the account which the ^'■*''**^* 
above-mentioned ambassador gave the Quraish, at his 

i Vide Abulfoda, Vit. Moh., p. 15S. 
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TeiurD, of their behaviont*. He said Le had V»een at the 
courts both of the Roman emperor aud of the king of 
Persia, and never saw any prince so highly respected by 
his subjects as Muhammad was by bis companions, for 
whenever he made the abhition, in order to say his prayers, 
they ran and catched the water that he had used ; and 
whenever ho 5}ut, they immediHt^ly licked it up, and 
gathered up every hair tliat fell from him with great 
superstition.^ * 

In the> seventh year of the Hijra, Muhammad began to 
think of propagating his religion beyond tlic bounds of 
j:\rabia, and bent messengers to the neighbouring princes 
with letters to invite them to Mnhammadism. Nor was 
this project without some success. Khiisi*6 Parvfz, tlien 
king of Persia, received his letter with great disdain, and 
tore it in a passion, sending away the messen.L'or very 
abruptly, wliich when Muhammad heard, he saiil, *'GoD 
shall tear his kingdom." And soon after* a messenger 
came to Mnliammad from Badhdn, king of Yaman, who 
was a ilependent on the Persians,* to acquaint him that be 
had received orders to send him to Khusni. Muliammad 
put uif his answer till the next morning, and then told the 
messenger it had been revealed to liim that nis^ht that 
Khu.'uu was slain by his -sou Shiruyih addinc: that he was 
well assured hu new religion ajiri empire &hould rise to as 
great a height as that of Khusni, and theretore bid him 
advise liis master to embrace Mnhammadism. The mes- 
senger being returned, Badhan in a few days received a 
letter from Shiruyih ihforining him of his father*^ death, 
and ordei'ing him to give the propL*^t ik» further disturb- 



'l'lit?o state niciits ere manifest fabricaLi<'ns d' a Iriler pc-i^nl. 
Mair savs, ** There i« no T't^aton to believe that ihcvki was anv 8uch 
R)jj<'Ct worship of Mahomet during his lifetime.'' — Life of MtJiunui, 
v<»l. iv. p. 30. E. M. w. 



i .VbUfeda, Vit. Moh. 



p. 83- 



' S" e ^^fort, p. 28. 
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ance; whereupon BadLan and the Persians with him turned 
Muhammadans.^ * 

The emperor Heraclius, as the Arabian historians assure 
us, received Muhammad's letter with greaD respect, laying 
it on his pillow, and dismissed the bearer honourably. 
And some pretend that he would have professed this new 
faith had he not been afraid of losing his crown.* t 

Muhammad wrote to the same effect to the king of 
Ethiopia, though he had been converted before, according 
to the Arab writers , and to Mukaukas, governor of Egypt, 
who gave the mejisenger a very favoorable reception, and 
sent several valuable presents to Muhammad, and among MuicaukM' 
the rest two girls, one of which, named Mary,* became a kuhamnma 
great favourite with him. He also sent letters of the like 
purport to several Arpb princes, particularly one to al 
Harith Ibn Abi Shamir,* king of Ghassan, who returning 
for answer that he would go to Muhammad himself, the 
prophet said, "May his kingdom j>erish;" another to 
Haudha Ibn Ali, king of Yamama, who was a Chris- 
tian, and having some time before professed Islam, had 
lately returned to his former faith ; this prince seut back 
a Ytry rough answer, upon which Muhammad cursing 
him, he died soon after; and a third to al Mundar Ibn 



* This whole 8tor/ of the conversion of Badhdn, with aU its mirn- 
cuk)ua Burrouadings, is a clear fubrication. The lailj element of 
truth allowable is that Badh4n, taking' advantage of a revolntion in 
Persia, threw off his allegiance to that power, and, tindiiii; Muham- 
mad the leader of a powerful and growing faction in Arabia, was 
glad to gain hi» support by signifying hb allegiance to hint. 

t This absurd pretention of the traditionitts is described in fall 
in Muird Life of Mahomet^ vol. iv. chap. 20. K. M. w. 



^ Abnlfoda, Vit. MoL, p.. 92, A.c. or Miiiam, whereafi this i*i written 

* Al J^annibi. Miirg^a. 

' It ifl, however a different name * Thi« prince i« omitted in Dr. 

from that of the Virgin Maiy, whioh Pocook's list of the kingn of Qhaaeiu, 

the Oriontala » I ways write Mary am Spec.^ p. 77. 
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Siiwa, king of Bahrain, who embraced Muhammadism, anH 
•riU the Arabs of that country followed his example,^ ♦ 
The eighth year of the Hijra was a veiy fortunate year 
RhKiidand \^) Miihammad. In the beginning of it Khalid ibn al 
rert«d WaUd and Amru Ibn al As, both excellent sohh'ers, the 
first of whom afterwards conquered Syria and other coun- 
tries, and the latter Egypt, became proselytes of Muham- 
TheexiMdi- madism. And soon after the prophet sent 3000 men 
Syr'ia.^ Bgalnst the Grecian forces to revenge the death of one of 
his ambassadors, who being sent to the governor of Bosra 
on the same errand as those who went to the above- 
mentioned princes, was slain by an Arab of the tribe of 
Ghassau at Miita, a town in the territory of Balka in Syria, 
about three days' journey eastward from Jerusalem, near 
which town they encountered. The Grecians being vastly 
superior in number (for, including the auxiliary Arabft, 
they had an army of 100,000 men), the Muhammadans 
were repulsed in the first attack, and lost successively 
three of their generals, viz., Zaid Ibn Harith, Muham- 
mad's freedman, Jaafar, the son of Abu Talib, and Abdal- 
lah Ibn Eawiha; but Khdlid Ibn al Walid, succeeding 
to the command, overthrew the Greeks with a great 
slaughtei, and brought away abundance of rich spoil ;^t 
on occasion, of which action Muhammad gave him the 






* For a full and reliable account of the matters treated in this 
paragraph, see Muir's Life of Mahomet^ vol. iv. chap. 20, already 
referred to above. E. M. w. 

t ''Some accounts pretend that Khilled rallied the amiy, and 
either turned the day against th« Romans or made it a drawn 
battle. But besides that the brevity of all the accounts is proof 
enouglj of a reverse, the reception uf the army on its return to 
Medina a(iniitt> of only one conclusion, xnz., » complete, ignominious, 
and unrotrieved discomfiture. -^Muir^i Lif« of Mahomet^ voL iv. p. 
loo, note. B. M. w. 



I AbuJfeda ubi sup., p. 94. Ac 



' Idam ib., pp. 99, 100^ &o. 
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hononrahle title of Saif min suyiif Allah, One of the 
Swords oi God J 

lu this year also Mubammad took the city of Makkah, ThetruM 
the iuhabitants whereof had broken the truce concluded gwpie o^ 
on two years before* For the tribe of J3aqr, who were broken, 
confederates of tlie Quraish, attacking those of Khuzaah, 
who were allies of Muhammad, killed several of them, 
being supported in the action by a party of the Quraish 
themselves. The consequence of this violation was soon 
appreheiuIeJ. and Abu Sufian himself made a journey to 
Madina on puipose to heal the breach and renew the 
truce,* but in vain, for Muhammad, glad of this oppor- 
tunity, refused to see him ; whereupon he applied to Abu 
Baqr and Ali, but they giving him no answer, he was 
obligtd to return to Makkah as he came. 

Muhammad immediately gave orders for preparations to 
be made, that he might surprise the people of Makkah whild 
they wore unprovided to receive him. Tn a little time he 
began his march thither, and by the time he came near the 
city his forces were increase*! to 10,000 men. Those of 
Makkah being not in a condition to defend themselves MuhammAd 
against so formidable an army, surrendered at discretion, mILiu!?. 
and Abu SufiAn saved his life by turning Muhammadan. 
About twenty-eight of the idolaters were killed by a party 
under the command of KhaUd; but this happened con- 
trary to Muhammad's orders, who, when he entered the 
town, pardoned all the Quraish on their submission, 
except only nix men and four women, who were more 
obnoxious than ordinary (some of them having aposta- 
tised), and were solemnly proscribed by the prophet 
himself; but of these ho more than three men and one 
woman were put to death, the rest obtaining pardon on 



^ Al Bokhiiri in Sonna. pretence of Muhamiiiad'a. eh Dr. 

^ ThifldrcuioHtanoe is a plain proof I*ri(ieiiUY insinuate^. Lifeof Maho- 

that the Qaraivh h:id actually broken in^t, p. 94. 
the tiiicc, ami that it wa« not a mere 
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their embracing Muhammadism, and one of the women 
making her escape.^ 

The remainder of this year Muhammad employed in 
destroying the idols in and round about Makkah, sending 
several of Ms generals on expeditions for that purpose, 
and to invite the Arabs to Islam : wherein it is no wonder 
if they n6w met with success. 
ifMv tribes The next yea^, being the ninth of the Hijra, the Mu- 
hammadans call " the year of embassies/^ for the Arabs 
had been hitherto expecting the issue of the war between 
Muhammad and the Quraish ; but so soon as that tribe — 
the principal of the whole nation, and the genuine de- 
scendants of Isniarfl, whose prerogatives none offered to 
dispute — had submitted, they were satisfied that it was 
not in their power to oppose Muhammad, and therefore 
began to come in to him in great numbers, and to send 
embassies to make their submissions to him, both to 
Makkah, while he stayed there, and also to Madina, whither 
he returned this year.> Among the rest, live kings of 
the tribe of Himyar professed Muhammadism, and sent 
ambassadors to notify the same.^ 
▲u'texptdi- ^^ the tenth year Ali was sent into Yaman to propagate 
TuiTi. the Muhammadan faith there, and as it is said, converted 
the whole tribe of Hamdan in one day.* Their example 
was quickly followed by all the inhabitants of that pro- 
vince, except only those of Najran, who, being Christians, 
chose rather to pay tribut^e.* 
Arabia Thus was Muhammadism established and idolatry 

i32d!* rooted out, even in Muhammad's lifetime (for he died 
the next year), throughout all Arabia, except only 
Yamama, where Musailama, who set up also for a pro- 



* The arguments used to persuade the Yamanites were the swords 
of his Muslim followers. x. m. w. 



1 Vif]eAbulfcKlii,abiKUpL,c. 51, 52. * Abnlfeda, ubi sup., p. 128. 
^ VideGagnier, not ud AMfedii, ^ Ibid., p. 129. 
p. 121. 
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phet as Muhaiamad 3 coinpetit6r, had a gi*eat party, and 
was not reduced till the Khalifat of Abu Baqr. And the 
Arabs being then united in one faitli and under one 
prince, found themselves in a condition of making those 
conquests which extended the Muhammadan faith over 
so great a part of the world. 



{ 96 ) 



SECTION III. 

OF THE QURAN ITSELF, THI rECULlARITIES OF THAT OOOK ; THB 
MAJ7NER OF ITS BEING WRITTEN AND PUBLISHED, AND TUK 
GENERAL DESIGN OF IT. 

importof The word Quran* derived from the verb qaraa, to reofl, 
qfitaa. signifies property ia Arabic "the reading," or rather 
" that which ought to be read ;" by which name the Mu~ 
hammadans denote not only the entire book or volume of 
the Quran, but also any particular chapter or section of 
it ; just as the Jews call either the whole Scripture or any 
part of it by the name of Kar8.h or Mikra,i words of the 
same origin and import ; which observation seems to over- 
throw the opinion of some learned Arabians, who would 
have the Quran so named because it is a collection of the 
loose chapters or sheets which compose it — the verb koraa 
signifying also to gather or collact ; * and may also, by tbe 
way, serve as an answer to those who object^ that the 
Qurdn must be a book forged at once, and could not 
possibly be revealed by parcels at different times during 
the course of several years, as the Muhainmadans affirm, 
because the Quran is often mentioned and called by that 
name in the very book itself. It may not be amiss to 
observe, that the syllable Alin the word Alqurdn is only 
the Arabic article, signifying the, and therefore ought to 
be omitted when the English article is prefixed. 

^ Tbifl name was m. first givffn to ^ yide£rpeD.not.ad Hist. Joseph., 

the PeDtateuch only, Nehem. riii. p. 3. 

Vide Simon. KUtl Grit, dn Vieux * MJarrac. de Aloor., p. 41. 
Test., 1. I, c. 9. 
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Besides this peculiar name, the Quran is also honoured othomamos 
with several appellations common to othei* books of Scrip- t!» gurau. 
ture : as, al Furqdn, from the verb /araqa, to divuic or 
distinguish; not, as the Muhammadan doctors say, be- 
cause those books are divided into chapters or sections, 
or distinguish between good and evil, but in the same 
rotion that the Jews use the word Perek or Flrka, from 
tlie same root, to denote a section or portion of Scripture.^ 
It is also called al MushAf, tlie volume, and al Kitdb, tJie 
Bookf by way of eminence, which answers to the Biblia of 
the Greeks ; and al DhUcr, the admonition, which name is 
also given to the Pentateuch and Gospels. 

The Qurin is divided into 114 larger portions of very DiviBioMof 
unequal length, which we call chapters, but the Arabians 
SYiwar, in the singular Sura, a word rarely used on any 
other occasion, and properly signifying a row, order, or 
reg^ilar series, as a course of bricks in building or a rank 
of soldiers in an army ; and is the same in use and import 
with the SHra or Toj^a of the Jews, who also call the 
fifty-three sections of the Pentateuch Seddnm, a word of 
the satne signification.^ 

These chapters are not in the manuscript copies dis- tium of the 
tinguished by their numerical orrler, though for the reader's ^ *** 
ease they are numbered in this edition, but by particular 
titles, which (except that of the first, which is the initial 
chapter, or introduction to the rest, and by the old Latin 
translator not numbered among the chapters) are taken 
sometimes from a particular matter treated of or person 
mentioned therein, but usually from the first word of 
note, exactly in the same maimer as the Jews have named 
their Sedarim ; though the words from which some chap- 
ters are denominated be very far distant, towards the 
middle, or perhaps th6 end of the chapter, which seems 

' Vide GoL in append, ad Gram. ' Vide Gol., ubi. 8up. , 177. Each 

Arab. £rpen., 175. A chapter or of the six grand divinions of the 

subdivision of the Massictoth of the l^lishna is also called Seder. Mai- 

Mi^hna is also called Perek. Mai- mon., ubi sap., p. 55. 
nion., Prsef. in Sedei Zeimim, p. 57. 

G 
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ridiculous. r>ut the occasion of this seems to have J>eeji, 
that tlie vei"se or passage wheiein sucli word occurs was, 
in point of time. revea:ed aud committed to wriiinc: l)efore 
the pther vei'S^s of th« same (Chapter which prect^de it in 
ortler: and the title being !>iven to the ciiapter before it 
was cuiiipleted or the passages leduced to their pitjient 
order, the verae from wlience such title was taken did not 
always hapiHBii to \e^^m the chapter. Some chapters have 
two or more titles, occasioned by the diftereiice of tlie copies. 
Some of the chapters having been revealed at Makkah 
and others at Madfna, the noting this difference makes a 
[>nrt of the title; but the reader will observe chat several 
of the chapters are said to have been revealed partly at 
Makkah and partly at Madfaa ; and as to others, it is yet 
a dispute among the commentators to which place of the 
two tliey belong. 
The varB6» Every chapter is subdivided into smaller portions, of very 
chapters, unequal length also, which we customarily call verses ; but 
the Anibic word is Ai/dt, the same with the Hei)rew Ototh, 
ftudsiiguities signs or wonders; sueh as are the secrets of Goi>, 
his attributes, works, judgments, and ordinances, delivered 
in those verses ; majiy of which have their paxticular titles 
also, imposed in the same manner as those of the chapters. 
JKotwithstaiiding this subdivision is common ^nd well 
known, yet 1 have uev«3r yet seen any manuscript wherein 
the vetisea ai-e actually unmbf?red ; though in some copies 
the number oi vei'ses in each chapter is set down aft^r tlie 
title, which we have therefore added in the tnble of the 
chapters And the Mahammadans seem to have some 
scruple in makbig an actual distinction in their copies, 
because the chief disagreement between their several 
editions of the Quiin consists in the division and number 
of the verses and for this reason I have not taken upon 
Die to make any such division. 



^ In this edition the v^r^est are nainb^red occording to tlie divi- 
sion of Shaikh Abdul Qidir of Delhi, so u« to coiTesfiond with those 
of the Koman Urdd editiou published at Ix>dia]iri, 1876. E. M. w. 
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Havinji- mputioiied the diflerent editions of the Quran, ir Thtftew 
n>Hy not be amiss h<?rc to acquaint the reader that there fcditinnH.ci 
are seven prinoipal editions, If I may so call them» or 
auciera copies of that hook, two of which were published 
and used at Madina, a third at Makkah, a fourth at Ki'ifa, 
a fifth at Basra, a sixth In Syria, and a seventh called ihe 
conirn»»n or vulgar edition. Of these editions, the first, of 
Mailina, makes Ihe whole iiuiuber of the verses 6ocx): the Nmnbtrui 
b^xond and fi ftli, 6214 ; ihe third, 6219 : the fourth, 6236 ; words. 4c. 
the sixth, 6226; and the last, 6225. But they are all 
said to contain the same number of wor<ls. namely, 77fiig^ 
aad the .same number ol lettei3, viz., 323,015 ;•* for the 
Mubammadans have in this ulso imitated the Jews, that 
they hav« superititioiisly numbered the very words end 
letters of their law ; nay, they have taken the pains to 
compute (how (xa^rLiy I know noij the number of times 
(»ach particular letter of thu alphabet is contained jn the 
yuran.^ 

ijusides these unequal divisions of rhapter and verse, ou^er 
the Mnliammadans have al.^o chvided their Quran into Slt't^urii^* 
sixty equal portions, which they call Ahzdb in the singular 
flizb, each subdivided into four equal pails; which is also 
an imitation of the .lews, who have an ancient division of 
th6ii* Mishna into sixty portions called Massictcth;* but 
the Quran ib mure usuaky divided info thirty sections 
only, named Ajzd, from the singular Ju9, pach of twice the 
length of the former, and in the like mnuucr fiurKiivideJ 
into four parts. Uiesc divisions are tor the use of the 
readers ol the Quian in the royal temples, or in the 



* Hiighfes in his intrcMJiicHcm fo the Roman. Urdu Quran, makea 
the number of verseh to be 6616 ; of words, 77,934 ^ and ol letteri, 
323,671 R H. w. 

' Ot*a&i«t1i49rbreck(»nf hem 99.464 ^ Ytdf; ReliUiri. De Kebg. Moh., 

Reland . D6 Rel MoH p. 25 p. 25. 

^ Or According^ to anoU\er compu- ♦ Vjdt Co), ubi JMip., p 176, 

talion 330,115. Ibtd» Virte ^toI . Maimnn . Pr«f in Seder Zaiatra p. 

vbi.fup., p 17a D'Herbelot. BibJ 57. 
Orient, p. 87. 
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adjoiiliBg chapels where the emperors and great men are 
interred. There are thirty of these readers belonging to 
every chapel, and each reads his section every day, so that 
the whole Quran is read over once a day.^ I have seen 
several copies divided in this manner, and bound up in as 
many voltmies ; and have thought it proper to mark these 
divisions in the margin of this translation by numeral 
letters.* 

Th« Bu- Next after the title^ at the head of every chapter, except 

only the ninth, is prefixed the following solemn form, by 
the Muhammadans called the Bismillah, *' In the name 
of the most merciful God ; " which form they constantly 
place at the beginning of all their books and ^vritings in 
general, as a peculiar mark or distinguishing characteristic 
of their religion, it being counted a sort of impiety to omit 
it. The Jews for the same purpose make use of the form, 
" In the name of the Lord," or, " In the name of the great 
God ; " and the Eastern Christians that of, " In the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost." 
But I am apt to believe Muhammad really took this form, 
as he did many c»ther things, from the Persian Magi, who 
used to begin their books in these words, JSandm Yazddn 
bakhshai$hghar ddddr; that is, " In the name of the most 
merciful, just God. ' * 

This auspicatory form, and also the titles of the chap- 
ters, are by the generality of the doctors and commentators 
believed to be of divine original, no less than the text 
itself ; but the more moderate are of opinion they are only 
human additions, and not th6 very word of God. 

Theiettew There are twenty-nine chapters of the Quran, which 
have this peculiarity, that they begin with certain letters 



* In this edition these parts are called sipdraSj from two Persian 
words : stj thirty, and pdra^ parts ; and they are indicated as JirU 
stpdra, iecond sipdra, &c. E. M. W. 

» Vide Smitl^, De Moribus et In- • Hyde^ His. Rcl. Vet. Pers., p. 
stit. Tarcar., pi 5S. 14. 
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of the alphabet, some with a single one, others with more. 
These letters the Muhammadans believe to be the peculiar 
marks of the Qurdn, aud to conceal several profound 
mysteries, the certain understanding of which, the more 
intelligent confess, has not been communicated to any 
mortal, their prophet only excepted Notwithstanding 
which, some will take the liberty of guessing at their mean- 
ing by that species of Cabbala called by the Jews Notari- 
kon,^ and suppose the letters to stand for as many words 
expressing the names and attributes of God, his works, 
ordinances, and decrees; and therefore these mysterious 
letters, as well as the verses themselves, seem in the Qurdn 
to be called signs. Others explain the intent of these letters 
from their nature or organ, or else from their value in num- 
bers, according to another spexsies of the Jewish Cabbala 
called Gematria;* the uncertainty of which conjectures 
sufficiently appears from their disagreement. Thus, for 
example, five chapters, one of which is the second, begin 
with these letters, A.L.M., which some imagine to stand 
for Allah latif majid, " God is gracious and to be glori- 
fied ; " or, Ana li minni, *' To me and from me," viz., be- 
longs all perfection and proceeds all good; or else for 
Ana Allah dlam, *' I am the most wise GoD," taking the 
first letter to mark the beginning of the first word, the 
second the middle of the second word, and the third the 
last of the third word; or for " AUaJi, Gabriel, Muham- 
7/iarf," the author, revealer, and preacher of the Quran. 
Others say that as the letter A belongs to the lower part 
of the throat, the first of the organs of speech ; L to the 
palate, the middle organ ; and M to the lips, which are 
the last organs ; so these letters signify that GoD is the 
beginning, middle, and end, or ought to be praised in the 
beginning, middle, and end of all our words and actions : 
or, as the total value of those three letters in numbers is 



^ Vide Buxtorf, X^xicon Rabbin. 
' Vide Ibid. See altu Schickardi BecbinAt happeruBbim, p. 62, &c. 
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seventy-one, they sijjuify that in the space of so many 
years, the religion pi-eached in the Quran should he fully 
established The conjecture of a leatned Christian ^ is, at 
least, as certain as any of the former, who suppases those 
letters were set there by the amanuensis, for Atnar li 
Miduimvuid, t.e., " at the command of Muhammad," as the 
five letters prefixed to the nineteenth chapter seem to be 
1 here written by a Jewish scribe for koh yaas, i.e., " Thus 
he commanded/' * 
Th«>un- The Qaiun is universally Jlllowed to be written, with, the 

5I^u** * utmost elegancfe and purity of laji^juage, in the dialect of 
the tribe of Quraish, the most noble and polite of all the 
Arabians, but with some mixture, though very rarely, of 
other dialects. It is confessedly the standard cr the Arabic 
tongue and as the more orthodox believe, and ai*e taught by 
the book itself, inimitable by any human pen (though acme 
sectaries have been of another opinion).^ and therefore 
insisted on as a permanent miracle, greater than that ef 
raising the dead.* and alone sufficient to convince the 
world of its divine orisjinal. 
ifc«eiegane« And to this miracle did Muliammad himself chiefly 
•latmed to appeal foi the confirmation of his mission, publicly chal- 
cuioti't*' i^ngj'ig the most eloquent men in Arabia, which was at 
that time slocked with thousands whose sole study and 
ambition it was to excel in elegance of dtyle and composi- 
tion,* to produce even a single chapter thai mijjfht be com- 



♦ See Rodwell's Kuran^ p. 17, note. Rivlwell con.jectlirci* that 
tbey may Jiave tie^u ihv iaitial letters or marks of the pprsnns to 
whom the uuiiiuscripts of the respective S<!ira^ belonged irom which 
2^id compiled the present text. £. M. yi. 



^ Goliut in Append, ad (ir;\nj. rate perforraanctf b> extinguishing 

Erp., p. 1S2. '^ See pobt. tk\i true leami|ig. B'or though they 

* Ahmed Abd'alhaUiii, upud Mar- w^re destitute ^ what we caU leam- 
raca de Ale, p. 43. ing, yet they were far from being 

* A noble writer therefore iniM* ignorant, or unable to compoue ele- 
Uken* the qtiBdtlon when he snya ffauUy in their own tongue. See 
th<MM KasUrn rf^li^aoniHts leave tlieir Li'rd Shaftesbury 'b Characteristioii, 
sacred wiit the sole standard cyf lite- toI. iii. p 235. 
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pared with it^* I Vf\\[ meution but o)ie instance out of 
several, to show that this book was really admiitid for the 
beautj of its composure by those who must be allowed 
to have been conrpetent jmlges. A poem of Liibid Ibn 
Kabia, one of the greatest wits In Arabia in Muhammad's 
time, being iixed up on the gatQ of the temple of Makkah, 
an honour allowed to none but the mCst esteemed per- 
formances none of the other poets* durst ofl'er anything of 
their own in competition with it. But the second chapter 
of the Qurin lieing fixed up by it soon after, Ldbid himself 
(then an idolater), on reading the tirst verses only, was 
struck with admiration, and immediately professed thn 
religion taught thereby, declaring that such words could 
proceed f^om an inspired person only. Tiiis Labid. was 
afterwards of great service to Muhamjuad in writing 
answers to the satires and invectives that were made on 
bim and hi.s religion by the infidels, and particularly by 
Amri al Quis/^ prince of the tril^e of Asad.^ and author of 
one of those stjven famous poems called al Muallaqat.^ f 

The style of the Imuran is generally beautiful and fluent, The style 
especially wheie it imitates the prophetic manner and wttoni'"'* 



* Arnold (Inlam and Ckristijaniiy p. 324) has pointed out that, 
while the heanty of the Quran was PckuowledgcMl by Bume of 
Atuhammad's cont€ni}>ori^ries, yet there i« proof fri>m the Qurdn 
iisulf that tliiR war* rather the exception iLaa the rule, e.g.y chap, 
viii. 31, silso chap. >.\\, 5. E. M. W. 

t This Arari al Qaia (lio<l in a.d 540, on his return from Con 
st.'iiitinnplft. Reti Muir's Lifit of Mafwrnef, vol. L p. c<:xxii. Tl)i^ 
WH3 just thirty years before Mnhamiuad was boiTi! 

I can find ni> authority for the Rtatenient that [.^biil, the uatiriRt 
of the Bani Amir, reudeied Mtihammad ajiy a:5»it>tan('e of a poetic 
order. If a convert at all, l)o must have become such \revy shortly 
Oeiore Muhammad's death. See MuiHs J/ift of Makomd^ vol. iv. 
p. 226. H. M. w. 

^ Al Ohaz:Ui. apud Poc Spfc. » D'Herbcl. Bibl. Orient., p. 512. 

191. See Quivn, c 17, v 90, an J &c 

•Uo c. 2, p. 3, V. 23. and c 1 1 v. 14, * Poc Spec, p 80 

Ac * Sue oupro, p. 53 
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Scripture phrases. It is concise and often obscure, adorned 
with bold figures after the Eastern taste, enlivened with 
florid and sententious expressions, and in many places, 
especially where the majesty and attributes of God are 
described, sublime and magnificent ; of which the reader 
oaunot but observe several instances, though he must not 
imagine the translation comes up to the origitial, notwith- 
standing my endeavours to do it justice. 

Though it be written in prose, yet the sentences gene- 
rally conclude in a long continued rhyme, for the sake 
of which the sense is often interrupted, and unnecessary 
repetitions too frequently made, which appear still more 
ridicitloub in a translation, where the ornament, such as it 
is, for whose sake they were made, cannot be perceived. 
jjowever, the Arabians are so mightily delighted with 
this jinQrling, that they employ it in their most elaborate 
compositions, which they also embellish with frequent pas- 
sages of, and allusions to, the Qman, so that it is next to 
impossible to understand them without being well versed 
in this book. 
ThetB- It is probable the harmony of expression which the 

SiTil^ie Arabians find in the Qurdn might contribute not a little 
Si'i'hwrl to make them relish the dx)ctrine therein taught, and give 
an efficacy to arguments which, had they been nakedly 
proposed without this rhetorical dress, might not have so 
easily prevailed. Very extraordinary effects are related of 
the power of words well chosen and artfully placed, which 
are no lesft powerful either to ravish or amaze than music 
itself; wherefore as much has been ascribed by the best 
orators to this part of rhetoric as to any other.^ Ho must 
have a very bad ear who is not uncommonly moved wit a 
the very cadence of a well-turned sentence ; and Muham- 
mad seems not to baTe been ignorant of the enthusilU9tic 
operation of rhetoric on the minds of men ; for which 
reaeon he has not only employed his utmost skill in these 

^ Se« CMAuboB, of EnthusUsm, c. 4. 



en. 
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his pretended revelations, to preserve that dignity and 
sublimity of st}^le which might Seem not unworthy of the 
majesty of that Being whom he gave out to be the Author 
of them, and to imitate the prophetic manner of the Old 
Testament ; but he has not neglected even the other arts 
of oratory, wherein he succeeded so well, and so strangely 
captivated the minds of his audience, that several of his 
opponents thought it the effect of witchcraft and enchant- 
ment, as he sometimes complains.^ 

" The general design of the Qurdn " (to use the words iym\m of 
of a very learned person) "seems to be this: to unite the ^•*^"^'* 
professors of the three different religions then followed in 
the populous country of Arabia, who for the most part 
lived promiscuously, and wandered without guides, the 
far greater number being idolaters, and the rest Je^s and 
Christians, mostly of erroneous and heterodox belief, in 
the knowledge and worship of one eternal, invisible God, 
by whose power all things were made, and those which 
are not, may be, the supreme Governor, Judge, and abso- 
lute Lord of the creation ; established imder the sanction 
of certain laws, and the outward signs of certain cere- 
monies, partly of ancient and partly of novel institution, 
and enforced by setting before them rewards and punibh- 
ments, both temporal and eternal ; and to bring them all 
to the obedience of Muhammad, as the prophet and 
ambassador of God, who after the repeated admonitions, 
promises, and threats of former ages, was at last to estab- 
lish and propagate God's religion on earth by force of 
arms, and to be acknowledged chief pontiff in spiritual 
matters, as well as supreme prince in temporal." * 

The great doctrine, then, of the Quran is the unity of Th« doo- 
God, to restore which point Muhammad pretended wastheQurAn 
the chief end of his mission ; it being laid down by him rofig'oir'^ 
as a fundamental truth that there never was nor ever can kiion ''*' 



* QuriCn, c 15, v. 6 ; c. 21, v. 3, ' Golirw. in appen. ad Gram. Erp., 
&c. p. 176. 
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be inoi-e than one true orthodox religion. For though ihe 
paiticular laws or ceremonies arn only tempoiaiy. and 
subject to alteration according to the divine direction, 
yet the snhstance of it being eternal truth, is nob liable 
to change, but coutinues immutably the same. And he 
taughi that >phenever thia religion became neglecte or 
corrupted incflseiitials, God had the goodiiess to re-infonii 
and re-admonish mankind thei'eof by several prof>h(^ts, 
of whom MoseB and Jesus were the rao?*r. distinguished, 
till the appearance of Muhaniinad, who is their seal, no 
other being to be expected after him. And the more 
etfeotnally to engag»i people to hearken to him jjfreat part 
of the Quran is employed in relating examples of dieaJlul 
punishments formerly iullicted by GoD ou tlujse who 
rejected and abused his niessengers; several of which 
stories, or some circumstances of them, are taken froni 
Thca>»« the Old and New Testament, but many more from the 
Old T»»u. apocryphal books and traditions of the Jews and Chris- 
toryinth* tiaos of thosc ages, set up in the Qurdn as truths in 
opposition to the Scriptures, whicJi the Jews and Christians 
are charged with having altered ; and I am apt to believe 
that few or none of the relations or circumstances in 
the Qurau were invented by Muhammad, as is generally 
supposed, it being easy to trace the greatest part of them 
much higher, as the rest might be, were more of those 
books extaju, and it was worth while to make the 
inquiry. 

The other part of the (Juran is taken up in giving 
necessary laws and directions, in frequent admonitions 
to muitil and divine virtues, and above all t« the worship- 
ping and reve^rcncing of the only true God, and resigna- 
tion to his will J among which are many excellent things 
intermixed not unworthy even a Christian's pemsal. 
Tht tttt ]^*ut besides these, there are a great number of passages 

Ouife*by^* which are occasional, and lelatc to particular emergencies 
illJJUSf!^*^ For whenever anything happened which perplexed and 
^'"'^' gravelled Muhammad, and which he could not otherwise 
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get over, he had constant recourse to a new revelatioo, an 
an infallible expedient in all nice cases; and he fonud 
the success of this method answer his expectation. It 
was certiiinly an admirable and politic contrivance of his 
to bring down the whole (Jiiran at once to the lowest 
heaven only, and not to the earth, as a bungling prophet 
wouKl probably have done; for if the whole had been, 
published at once, innumerable objections might have 
been niade, whicli it would have been very hard, if not 
impossible, for him to solve ; but as he pretended to have 
received it by parcels, as God saw proper that they should 
bo published for the conversion and instruction of the 
people^ he had a sure way to answer all emergencies, and 
to extricjite himself with honour from any diflfltcuity which 
might uccur. ll any objection be hence made to that 
eternity of the Qiinin which the Muhammadans are 
taught to believe, they easily answer it by their ductrine 
of absolute predestination, according to which all the 
accidents for the sake of which these occasional passages 
were revealed were pre«letermined by God from all 
eternity. 

That Mubiminod was reiUly the author and chief con- Muhammad 
triver of the Quran is beyond dispute, though it be highly if th!" 
probable that he liad no small assistance in hi«^ design ^"' " 
from others, as his countrymen failed not to object to 
him.^ However, they differed so much in their conji*cturea 
as to the particular persons who gave him such assistance/- 
that they were not able, it seems, to ]U'ove the charge; 
Muhammad, it is to be presumed, having taken his 
measures too well to be discovered. l>r. Prideaux'haa 
given the most probable accimnt of this matt-er, though 
chiefly from Christian writers, who generally mix such 
ridiculous fables with what they deliver, that they deserve 
not much credit. 



* Vide Qur^n, c. 16, v. 305, and c* 25, v. 5." 
* bee the uoUm ou thoHt* patsagos. ' Life of MahonvBt, p. 3 1 , &0. 
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The divine However it be, the Mahammadans absolutely deny the 
^'i)ur<&. Quida was composed Ly their prophet himself, or any 
other for him, it being their general and orthodox belief 
that it is of divine original ; nay, that it id eternal and 
uncreated, remaining, as some express it, in the very 
essence of 6oD; that the first transcript has been from 
everlasting by God's throne, written on a table of vast 
bigness, called the Preserved Table, in which are also 
recorded the divine decrees past and future ; that a copy 
from this table, in one volume on paper, was by the 
ministry of the Angel Gabriel sent down to the lowest 
heaven, in the month of Eamadhan, on the night of power ;^ 
from whence Gkibriel revealed it to Muhammad by parcels, 
some at Makkah, and some at Madiua, at different times, 
during the space of twenty-three years, as the exigency 
of aCFairs required ; giving him, however, the consolation 
to chow him the whole (which they tell us was bound in 
silk, and adorned with gold and precious stones of para- 
dise) once a year ; but in the last year of his life he had 
the favour to see it twice. They aay that few chapters 
were delivered entire, the most part being revealed piece- 
meal, and written down from time to time by the prophet's 
amanuenses in such or such a paH of such or such a 
chapter till they were completed, according to the direc- 
tions of the angel.^ The first parcel t;hat was revealed is 
generally agreed to have been the first five verses of the 
ninety-sixth cliap^er.^ 
Original After the new revealed passages had been from the 

lluniJ* * prophet's mouth taken down in writing by his scribe, they 
were published to his followers, several of whom took 
copies for their private use, but the far greater number 
got them by heart. The originals when returned were put 

^ Vide Quran, o. 97, and note Law wae ^iven to Moses by parcels, 

ibid. Vide Milliuni. de Mohammedismo 

* Therefore it it a mistake of Dt. ante Mohain., p. 365. 

Prideaux to say it was brought him ' Not the whole chapter, as Goliui 

chupter by chapter. Life of ^laho- says. Appeod. ad Gr. Erp., p» 108. 
met, p. 6. The Jews al^o nay tlie 
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promiscuously into a chest,* observing no order of time, 
for which reason it is uncertain when many passages were 
revealed. 

When Muhammad died, he left his revelations in the coiier 

into •*!•«, 

same disorder I have mentioned, and not digested into ^^""^7 
the method, such as it is, which we now find them in. 
This was the work of his successor, Abu Baqr, who con- 
si' lering that a great number of passages were committed 
to the memory of Muhammad's followers, many of whom 
were slain in their wars, ordered the whole to be collected, 
not only from the palm-leaves and skins on which the> 
liad been written, and which were kept between two 
boards or covers, but also from the mouths of such as had 
gotten them by heart. And this transcript when com- 
pleted he committed to the custody of Hafsa the daughter 
of Omar, one of the prophet's widows.^ 

From this relation it is generally imagined that Abu 
Baqr was really the compiler of the Quran ; though for 
aught appears to the contrary, Muhammad left the chap- 
ters complete as we now have them, excepting such pas- 
sages as his successor might add or correct from those 
who had gotten them by heart ; what Abu Baqr did else 
being perhaps n6 more than to rani^e the chapters in their 
present order, which he seems to have done without any 
regard to time, having generally placed the longest first. 

However, in the thirtieth year of the Hijra, Othmdn othmi*)'« 
being then Khalifah, and observing the great disagreement "^*°^®"* 
in the copies of the Quran in the several provinces of the 
empire — those of Irak, for example, following the reading 
of Abu Musa al Ashari, and the Syrians that of Maqddd 
Ibn Aswad — he, by advice of the companions, ordered a 
great number of copies to be transcribed froln that of Abu 



* Muir saya, ^ This statement does not seem to be borne out by 
any good authority.*' — Introductiony Life of Mdhomit^ p. 4, 

jE. x. w, 

^ Elmaoin. in Vita Abu Beer, Abulfeda. 
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YarioQJi 
readings : 
bgw th^y 
orl|in>tl«<i. 



Th«i«i<ietrm« 



pauSAf.tt* 



Batjr, in Hafsa's care, »iuder the inspectiuD oi Zaid Ibii 
Thdbit. Abdallah ibn Zobair, Said ] bn al As, and Abd- 
alrabman Ibu a] Ildrith^ the Makhzuiuite; whom he 
directed, that wherever they disagreed about any word, 
theyfihould write it in the dieJectof the Quraish, in which 
it was at first delivere<l.i Tlie?^ copies when made were 
dispersed in tho seveitil provincee of the empire, and the 
old ones burnt and suppressed. Thongli mapy things in 
Hafsa's copy were corrected by the above-mentioned super- 
visors, yet some few various readings still occur, the most 
material of which will be taken notice of in their proper 
places. 

The want of vowels * in the Arabic character made 
Muqris, or iieaders whose peculiar study and profession it 
was to read the Quran with its proper vowels, absolutely 
necessary. But these, diflerirg in tlieir manner of reading, 
occasioned still further variations in the copies of the 
Quran, as they are now written with the vowels, ami 
herein consist much the greater part of the various read- 
ings throughout rha book. 'I'he readers whose authority 
the commeotators chiefly allege, in admitting these vaiious 
readings, ai^e seven in number. 

There being some passages in the Quran which are con-' 
tijadictory, the Muhammadan doctors obviate any objection 
from thence by tlie doctrine of abrogation ; for they say 
that Gop in the Qurin commanded several things which 
wei'e for good reasons afterwards revoked and abrogated. 

Passages abrogated are distinguished into three kinds: 
the first where the letter and the sense are both abrogated ; 
the second, where the letter Only is ubi-ogated, but the 
sense renuiins ; and the third, where the sense is abrogated> 
ttough ilio letter Temains. 



'^ Abut1«'dH, ill Vitii Abu llucr 
and Orhni^in 

* The uhamccdra or martra of the 
Arabic vowels were not used till 
aeveral jre.-ir% aft«r /Muhaimiiad. 
Some a^ribA the in'vtntjon o? tliein 
to N'ahya Ibn Yamir, swme to Na^r 



Ibn AMm aiimamed :^l Ltithi, and 
otht-nt U> Abu al Aawud al Dili —oil, 
tlvi*«^ of whom wore doctom of HntTa, 
and immediately AtcceedKi tltec>>in- 
paotona. See D'Herbe).3ibl. Orient., 

P 87. 
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Of the first kind were several verses which, by the 
tradition of iVlalik Ibii Ans, were in the prophet's lifetime 
read in the chapter of Hepentanoe, bat are not now extant, 
one of which, being all he remembenid of them, was the 
following : " If a son oi' Adam had two rivers of gold, he 
would covet yet a third : and if he had three he Mould 
covet yet a fourth (to be addt^d) aittc them neither shall 
the belly of a son ot Adam bf« fihed but with dust. God 
will turn unto him who shall repent" Another instance 
of thi? kind we have from the tnulition of Ahdallah Ibn 
Masiiid, who reported that the prophet «i:ave him a verse 
to read which he wrote down ; but the next morning, 
looking in his book, he found it was vanished, and the leaf 
blank : this he acquainted M'lhammad with, who assured 
him the veise was revoked the same night. 

Of the second kind is a verse called the verse of Ston- 
ing, v/hich, acordiug to the tradition of Omar, afterwards 
.ih.olifah, was extant while Muhammad was living, though 
it be not Jiow to be found. The words are these : "Abhor 
not your parents, for this would be ingratitude in you. 
[f a man and woman of reputation commit adultery, ye 
shall stone them both ; it is a punisltment ordained by 
God ; for God is mighty and wise." 

Of the last kind are observed seveial verses in sixty- 
three dififerent chapters^ to the number of 225 ; csuch as 
the precepts of turning in prayer to Jerusalem, fasting 
after the old custom, forbearance towards idolaters, avoid- 
ing the ignorant, and the like.^ The passages of thi^ sort 
liave been carefully collected by several writers and are 
most of thera remarked in their proper places. 

Though it is the belief of the Sonnites or orthodox that TboQ»ran 
the Quran is uncreated and eternal, subsisting in the very iJSeVmijUL 
essence of God, and Muhammad himself is said to have 
pronounced him an infidil who asserted the contrary, yet 



' Abn Hashem ILebAtalUh. apud Marraoc de .Vic, p. 42. 
^ Apad Toe. Spec, p. 220. 
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several have been of a diflferent opinion ; particularly the 
sect of the Mutazalites,^ and the followers of I»a Ibn 
Sabaih Abu Miisa, sumamed al Muzdar, who stuck not 
to accuse those who held the Qurdn to be uncreated of 
infidelity, as asscrters of two eternal beings.* 

This point was controverted with so much heat that it 
occasioned many calamities under ^ome of the KhaUfahs 
of the family of Abbds, al Mamiin^ making a public edict 
declaring the Quran to be created, which was confirmed 
by his successors al Mutasim^ and al Wathik,^ who 
whipped, imprisoned, and put to death those of the contrary 
opinion* But at length al Mutawakkil^^ who succeeded 
al Wathik, put an end to these persecutions by revoking 
the former edicts, releasing those that were imprisoned 
on that account, and leaving every man at liberty as to 
his belief in this point.^ 
Al GiuusAU't Al Ghazali seems to have tolerably reconciled both 
opinions, saying that the Qurdn is read and pronounced 
with the tongue, written in books, and kept in memory ; 
and is yet eternal, subsisting in God's essence, and not 
possible to be separated thence by any transmission into 
men's memories or the leaves of books ; ® by which he 
seems to mean no more than that the original idea of the 
Quran only is really in God, and conseq;uently co-essential 
and co-eternal with him, but that the copies are created 
and the work of man. 

The opinion of al Jahidh, chief of a sect bearing his 
name, touching the Qurdn, is too remarkable to be 



opinion 
to the 



OpiDion of 
alJohidh. 



I See post, Sect. Till. 

' Vide Poc Spec., p. 219, 9lc 

I Anno Hij., 218. Abulfarag, p. 
245, y. etiam Elmacin. in Vita al 
Mamfin. 

* In the time of al Mutasim, a 
doctor named Abn Hanln Ibn al 
Baqa fonnd oat a distinction to 
acreen himself, bjr aflirming that the 
Qiir^ was ordained, because it it 
said in that book,: 'And I have 



ordained thee the Qurdn." He 
went still further to allow that what 
was ordained wati created, and yet 
he deuied it thence followed that 
the Quitin was created. Abnlfarag, 
p. 253. 

' Ibid., p. 257. 

^ .Vnno Hij., p. 242. 

' AL Ufarag, p. 262. 

• Al Ghaz^, in prof, fid 
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omitted: he used to say it was a body, which might 
sometimes be turned into a man,^ and sometimes into a 
beast; 2 which seems to agree with the notion of those 
who assert the Quran to have two faces, one of a man, 
the other of a beast ; ^ thereby, as I conceive, intimating 
the double interpretation it will admit of, according to 
the letter or the spirit. 

As some have held the Qurin to bo created, so there fleretJcai 
have not been wanting those who have asserted that there 
is nothing miraculous in that book in respect to style or 
composition, excepting only the prophetical relations of 
things past, and predictions of things to cozne ; and 
that had God left men to their natural liberty, and not 
restrained them in that particular, the Arabians could 
have composed soraething not only equal but superior to 
the Qurdn in eloquence, method, and purity of language. 
This was another opinion of the Mutazilites, and in par- 
ticular of al Muzdar, above mentioned, and al Nudhdm.* 

Tlie Quran being the Muhammadans' rule of faith and HusUm 
practice, it is no wonder its expositors and commentators rSS! ^ 
are so very numerous. And it may not be amiss to take 
notice of the rules they observe in expounding it. 

One of the most learned commentators • distinguishos 
the contents of the Qurdn into allegorical and literal.- The 
former comprehends the more obscure, parabolical, and 
enigmatical passages, and such as are repealed or abro- 



1 The Khallfah al Walid Ibn 
Yazid, who was the eleventh of the 
race of Oninieya, aud is looked on 
by the Mjhammadantf as a repro- 
bate and one of no religion, seeinM 
tu have treated this book as a 
rational creature ; for, dipping into 
It one day, the iirst words he met 
wltii wert! thes/ : " Every rebellions, 
l>f;rver»e pers<»n shall not prosper." 
Whereupon hti btuck it on a lance, 
and shot it to pieces with arroWi<, 
n.peating these >cr«c:f« : "Dc^t thou 
rebuke every rtbellious, perverse 



person? Behold, T am that rebel- 
lious, perverse person. "NMien thou 
appearcst before thy Loitu on the 
day of resurrection, say, O LoRi>, 
al Walid ban torn me thus.** Ibn 
Shohnah. v. Poc. Spec, p. 223. 
^ Poc. Spec., p. 222. 

* Kerbelot, p. 87. 

* Abulfeda, Shahrihtani, «%c., apud 
Poc Spec, p. 222, et Marracc, I>o 
Qur., p. 44. 

* Al Zoinskhsharl. Vide QurAit, 
V. 3, V. .7, note. 
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Muslim 
reveiencs 



TmniiJa- 
tibUft 



gated : the latter those which are plain, perspicuous, liable 
to 11(1 doubt, and in full force. 

To explain these se\ orally in a right manner, it is 
necessary from tradition and study to know the timf. 
^a^a each passage was revealed, its circumstances, state, 
and history, and the reasons or particular emergencies for 
the sake of which it was revealed ; ^ or, more explicitly, 

hether the passage was revealed at Makkah or at Madina; 
whether it be abrogated, or does iiself abrogate any other 
passage; whether it be anticipaied in order of time or 
postponed ; whether it be distinct from the context or 
depends thei-eon ; wliether it be particular or general ; 
and, lastly, whether it be implicit by intention or explicit 
in words.* 

By what has been said the reader may easily believe 
this book is in the greatest reverence and esteem among 
the Muhammadans. They dare not so much as touch it 
without being first wasi\ed or legally purified;* which, 
lest they should do by inadvertence, they write these 
words on the cover or label, " I«et none touch it but they 
who are clean." They iea«l it with great care and respect, 
never holding it below their girdles. They swear by it, 
consult it in their weighty «xJcasions,* carry it wich them 
to war, write sentences of it on their banners, adorn it 
with gold and precious stones, and knowingly sufler it not 
to be in the possession of any of a dififercnt persuasion. 

The Muhammadans, far from thinking the Qunin to ije 
profaned by a translation, as some authgrs have written,^ 



1 Ahnuul Ibii ^I>ih. a) Tbalabi, 
in Priticip. Expoe. Ale. 

- Yahya Ibu al SaUm al Basn, 
in ^riocep. Ex^xit. Ala 

' The JewA have the same venera- 
tion for their law, not tlarmg to 
t^jQch it with unwashed h&ndk, nor 
then neither without a cover. Vide 
Minium, X>c Mohummedismo aiitt^ 
]\1c»h., p. 366. 

^ Thia thej do bv dipping into it. 



and taking an omen from the words 
which thc-y first light on. which 

Sractice they also learned of the 
ewis who do the same with the 
Scripture!*. Vide Millium, ubi sup. 
[See also Lane's Manners and Cus- 
toms of the Modem t^gA'pUauH. voL 
i. chap, xi., nnar the end. £. M w.J 

" Sionita, De Uib. Orient, p. 41, 
ct Alarracc, tVi Aic, p. 33. 
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have taken care to have their .Scriptures translated not 
only into the Persian tongue, but into several others, par- 
ticolarl^ the Javan and Malayan,^ though out of respect 
to the original Arabic these versions are generally (if not 
always), interliueary.* 



* In addition to those meptioned in the rext. vrc. woul^l note two 
popular translations of thn Quriin Ut the Urdi) lan^age cutrent in 
India. They are interlined with the Arabic text in all Muslim 
editions. £. M. w. 



1 Relaud, De R^]. Mob., p. 265. 



( n6 ) 



SECTION IV. 



OF THE DOCTRINES A1II> P09ITTTK PRKOBPrS OF TH« QT}RJIN, WHICH 
RBLATB TO FAITH AND RKLIQIOUB DUTIES. 



Ulim the 
ou« true 
urtho<iox 
Itclittf. 



It has been already observed more tban once, that the 
fundamental position on which Muhammad erected the 
.superstructure of his religion was, that from the beginning 
to the end of the world there has been, and for ever will 
be, but one true orthodox belief, consisting, as to matter 
of faith, in the acknowledging of tlie only true God, and 
the belie vjn«( in and obeying such messengers or prophets 
as he sliould from time to time send, with proper credentials, 
to reveal his will to mankind ; and as to matter of practice, 
in the observance of the immutable and eternal laws of 
right and wrong, together with such other precepts and 
ceremonies as God should think fit to order for the time 
being, according to the different dispensations in different 
ages of the world ; for these last he allowed were things 
indifVerent in their own nature, and became obligatory by 
God's positive precept only, and were therefore temporary, 
and subject to alteration according to his will and pleasure. 
And to this religion he gives the name of Isldm, which 
word signifies resignation, or submission to the service 
and commands of God,' and is used as the proper name 
of the Muhamraadan religion, which they will also have 



' Tlie xtjot S^aUunOf froza whence of talixUion ; but the other lense is 

/dam iri formed, in the lint and more approved by the Muhiufniiia- 

fourth coiijn^tioDB, signifirs also to dans, and alluded to in the Quran 

be :<aved, or to enter inti* a cttate of itHolf. Se« o. 2. v. ill, and c. 5, v. 

salvation; according to whidi, /d*ini i^, notes, 
may im inxn^lat^d the reliyio^i or state 
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to be the same at bottom with that of all the prophets 
from Adam. 

Under pretext that thLs eternal leligion was in his time 
corrupted, and professed in its purity by no one sect of 
men, Muhammad pretended to be a prophet sent by God 
to reform those abuses which had crept into it, and to 
reduce it to its primitive simplicity; with the addition, 
liowever, of peculiar laws and ceremonies, some of which 
had been used in former times, and othei*s were now first 
instituted. And he comprehended the whole bubstance 
of his doctrine under these two propositions or articles of 
faith, viz., that there is but one God, and that himself was 
the apostle of God; inconsequence of which latter article, 
all such ordinances and inBtitutions as he thought fit to 
establish must be received as obligatory and of divine 
anthority. 

The Muhammadaus divide their religion, which, as Tfito points 
just now said, they call Islam, into two distinct parts : z>m**^*"" 
Iman, i.e,, faith or theory, and Din, i.«., religion or prac- 
tice; and teach that it is built on five fundamental 
points, 'one belonging to faith, and the other four to 
practice. 

The first is that confession of faith whioh I have already Fint ftmdH 
mentioned, that " there is no god but the true God, and ^nt or 
that Muhammad is his apostle," under whioh they com- **^** 
prehend six distinct branches, viz.. 1. Belief in God; 2 
In his angels ; 3. In hi^ Scripture? ; 4. In his prophets ; 
5, In the resurrection and day of judgment; and, 6. In 
God's absolute decree and predetermination both of good 
and evil. 

The four points* relating to practice aie: i. Prayer, Powrwrfnti 
under which are comprehended those washings or purifica- 



* To these sboiild be added the duty of Jih4d, or war against 
infidelfli which oar author places under the head of Civil Laws^ see 
chap, vi. All MuBlims regnrd this as a religions duty, which they 
enumerate alung with the four mentioned in the text K. m. w. 
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tions wiurh are necessary preparations required before 
pi*avfer; 2. Alius, 5. Fa.-jcing; and, 4. The pilgrimage to 
Makkuli. Of each of these I shall speak in their order. 
The Gwi! of Thr.t both Muhammad and those among his followers 
tru«(iud who ore. reckoned orthodox had and continue to luiy^B jusc 
aiid true notions of God and his attributes (alwc^ys except- 
ing tlipjr o]>stinate and impious rejecting of the '1 rinity), 
appeals 30 plain from the Qurdn itself and all the Muham- 
niadaii divines, that it would be 'os:5 of time to refute those 
who suppose the God of Muhammad to be different from 
the true Goiv iiud only a fictitious deity or idol of his 
own creation.* * Nor ahall I here enter into anv of the 
Muhammadau controversies concerning the divine nature 
and attributes, because I shall have a more proper oppor- 
tuiiity of doing it elsewhere.* 
Belief ij) tiio The existence of angels and their purity are absolutely 
•r'^iVs"*** required to ^e believed in the Quran, and he is reckoned 
'^*" ' an infidel who denies tliero are such being©, or hates any 



• Tlie Grtxl of Islam ia undoubtcdlv tlie onlr true Gkvd, inasmuch 
as he is repre^eiued as a j)er»oiial God, the Ci'eator and Preserver of 
all things, an a prayer-hearing God, ind as podsefising many other 
characteristics of the God of tlie Bible. 

Ant I jr.'t vc have other ohjeciions to the Muslim conception of 
Cu«l, l^esides that of its ''implou!} rejecting of the Trinity." AVe 
object to its ha ving e\alt«^ His omnipotence ov6r al' other attributes ; 
to its lowering of His character for holiness, nothing being r^id of 
Go«i in the Quran which might not be said of a hv>ly man ; to in 
limiting the goodness of Goil 10 Miislims, no matur what their 
character, relegating ejen infants of unbelieverB to hell-fire ; to its 
sacriftce of God's justice by denying the necessity for any atonement 
for sin ; and, finally, to its limitation of the truth of God by its 
ssnctificatiou of a lie, if »t only be spoken in self- «le fence or for the 
Advancement of Islam. It should never be forgotten that the Go^ 
of l*lani is not morel v thti Allah described i'l the Qurdn, but the Ootl 
who :%puak3 in fvery word, py liable, and letter of the Quran. We 
mu^f not ilierefort* ©eparate wljat vce conceire to have speci;ij ixiferenc© 
to i«n.l in its tenchinij;, fr4'T>» vhat we maycoT.ceivo lu hsv«^ bvonused 

■ M»rr.\<x a. .nic, p. 102. ^ S«et VIll. 
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of thern,' ot asserts uay di^.iinction of se\b.«i nmong tlieni. 
They believe them to bave pure and subtle bodies, created 
oJf tire;- that. Ihey neither eat nor drink, nor propfi<^aie tii'^jr 
spticies; ihat they have various forms and ofBi.es : some 
adoriug Ood in dilTerent postures others singing praises to 
him, or iutercfcdiug for msnkmd They hold that some of 
them are em]>loypd in writing down tlie actions of men, 
others m carrvmg the throne of (ioo anrl other services. 

The four angels whom tliey look on as more eminently aabrw, 
in God's favour, and often mention on account of the a*?^^' 
plfiocs assign»:d them, are Gabriel, to whom ihey give JuTidun" ' 
several titles, particularly those of the holy spirit,' and •"**^ 
the HUfjiil of revelations,* supposing him to be honourod 
hy G()i> With a greater confidence than any other, and to 
be employed in writin.,' down the.divine decrees;^ Michael, 
the friend and protector of the Jews ; • Az ra**!,* th fi,Angel / 
of deatii, who separates men's souls from thoir bodies;'' 



by Muhammad for the furtherance of his private or political piirpofles ; 
for, according to l:<l.lni« Muhamiuad was but the mouthpiece of 
Divinity. If, thtn, wo woidd pet a correct Idea of the Allah of 
Isluiri, we must tak«- into account all that was doihe by Muhammad 
under tne 4»Hn(;li<>n of the Qur&u. Let this he done, and it will 
appear that N*hat we liave said above is Ly no means extravagant. 

A trim concttptioij of Islam and it« doctrines can npver be formed 
by looking at thr Qinun fr..m the standpoint of the " nnbelieverft," 
who rej^ard ii as the work df Muhammad ; hut by looking at it ae the 
Mushm does, who beheves it to be not only GodV word, but as binnj; 
from eternity i:ecord<Hl on the " Preserved 'l\ible," kept cioj^e by the 
throue of (Jod 

We would refer t)ip reader lu Palgravt « criticism on Muiutmniadan 
theology. Fo)- further luformation on this subject, see his Travels 
in Arahiff.. E. M. w. 

♦ Muslims i>ronounoc the«e names. JibWifl, Mikafl, and Izrifl. 

' Qumii, c. 2, vv v-34- ' Vide Hvde. Hist. Rol. Vet. 

' tliid., c. 7, V. 12, and c. 38, v. Ptra , ]\. 262, 

77. '• Vide ibid., p. 271, and note in 

•• Ibid., 0. 2, V. 07. Qurin, c. 2, vv. 97, it. 

' See tho! notes,. ibid., vv. 97, Ac, ^ Viri* note, ibid., c. 2, v. 30. 
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an d Israffl, whose offioc it will be to sound the trumpet 
at tKe~TBsurrection.^ The Muhammadans also believe 
that two guardian angels attend on every man to observe 
and write down his actions,* being changed every day, and 
therefore called al Maaqqibdt, or the angels who continu- 
aUy suoeeed one another. 
^**12^ ^^^^ whole doctrine concerning angels Muhammad and 
rowed from his disciples have borrowed from the Jews, who learned 
the names and offices of those beings from the Persians, 
as themselves confess,' The ancient Persians firmly 
believed the ministry of angels, and their superintendence 
over the affairs of this world (as the Magians still do), and 
therefore aesigned them distinct charge and provinces, 
giving their names to their months and the days of their 
months. Gabriel they called Sarosh and Bavan Bakhsh, or 
the giver of souls, in opposition to the contrary office of 
the angel of deaths to whom among other names they 
gave that of Murddd, or the giver of death ; Michael they 
called Beshter, who according to tlsem provides sustenance 
for mankinds The Jews teach that the angels were 
created of fire ; * that they have several offices ; • that they 
intercede for menj and attend them.^ The angel of death 
they name Ddma, and say he calls dying persons by their 
respective names at their last hour.^ . 

The devil, whom Muhammad named Iblii, from his 
despair, was once one of those aUgels who 'are nearest to 
God's presence, called Azazil,^^ and fell, according to the 




/ 



' Qorto, c 6, 13, ftnd 86. The ' Taliikud Hieroa. in Roeh hashan. 

offices, of these four angels are de- * Vid^ Hide, ubi sup., c 19 and 

scribed nUnost in the same manner 2a 

in the apocryphal Grospel of Bam»- ^ Oemar. in Hagig. and Bereshit 

baa, where it is sai<l that Gabriel rabbab, &o. Vide Psalm civ. 4. 

reveals the secrets o( GkMl, Michael < YaUrat hadAsh. 

combats against his enemies, Raphael ' Geniar. in Shebet^ and Bav» 

receives the souls of those who die, Bathra, ^. 

and Uriul is to cal) every one to * Midrash, YaUrat Shemikni. 

iadgment on the last day. See the * Geroar. Berachoth. 

MenagiAtia, torn. iv. p. 333. *• Vide K eland, De ReL Moh^ p. 

* Qurun, c. 50. v. 16. I&9, &c 
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doctriue of the Quran, for I'ef using to pay homage to 
Adaja at the command of God.^ 

»esides aii^elB and devils, the Muhammadaus are conc 
lught by the Qur4n to belieVe in blq intermediate order 
of creatures, which they call Jin or Genii, created also of 
fire,^ but of a grosser fabric than angels, since they eat 
and drink, and propagate their species, and are subject 
to death.^ Some of these aie supposed to be good and 
others bad, and capable of future salvation or damnation, 
as men are ; whence Muhammad pretended to be sent for 
the conversion of genii as well as men.* The Orientals 
pretend that these genii inhabited the world for many 
ages before Adam was created, under the government of 
several successive princes, who all bore the common 
name of Solomon ; but falling at length into an almost 
general corruption, Iblis was sent to drive them into a 
remote part of the earth, there to be confined ; that some 
of that generation still remaining, wete by Tahmiirath, 
one of the ancient kings of Persia, who waged war 
against them, forced to retreat iato the famous mountains 
of Qdf. Of which successions and wars they have many 
fabulous and romantic stories. They also make different 
ranks and degrees among these beings (if they be not 
rather supposed to be of a different species), some being 
called absolutely Jin, some Pari or fairies, some Dev or 
giants, others Taqwfms or fates.^ 

The Muhammadan notions concerning these genii agree at^m with 
almost exactly with what the Jews write of a sort of iMUefin 
demojis-xailed Shedlm, wliom some fancy to have been '*^"'^"* 
begotten by two ang^, named Aza and Azael, on Naamah 
the daughter of Lamech, before the Hood.* However, 
the Shedftn, they tell us, agree in three things with the 

1 Qar^ c 2, w. 31-34. See lUao ^ Vide Qurin, c 55, v. ji ; c. jt, 

c. 7, V. 12; c. 38, V. 77, &c. TV. I-14 ; tndc. 74. 

•i Qyirin. 0. $5* ▼• '4* 3e»e the * See D*Herbeiot, Bibl. Orient 

itot«h Uiere. pp. 369, 820. kc 

^ J«hau(ldin,.in Qiurin,o.2,T. 10 1, * In libro Zohvr, 
And c 18, V. 48. 
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mimateri-ng augels, for that, like them, they have wings, 
and fly frooi one end of the world to the oilier, and have 
some knowledge of futurity; and in three things they 
agree with men, like wliom they eat and drink, are propa- 
gated, and die.' They also say that sorae of them believe 
m the law of Moses, and are consequently good, and that 
others of them are infidels and reprobates.- 
The former As to the Scriptures, the Muhammadans are taught by 
the (^uran that God, in divers ages of the world, gave 
revelations: ef his will in writing to several prophets, the 
whole and. every word of which it is absolutely necessary 
for a goQ<^ Muslim to believe. The number of these 
sacred boi}fcs were, according to them, one hundred and 
four. Of .which ten were given to Adam, fifty to Seth, 
thirty to ifitis or Enoch, ten to Al»Bham ; and the other 
foui*, beiog the Pentateuch, the Psalms, the Gospel, and 
the Qimjj*,, were successively deli\:ered to Moses, David, 
Jesus, and! Muhammad ; which last being the seal of the 
prophet^ those revelations are now closed, and no more 
are to het expected. All these divine books, except the 
four last, they agree to be now entirely lost, and their 
contents unknown, though the Sabians have several 
books which they attribute to some of the a)itediluvian 
prophets. And of those four, the Pentateuch, Psalms, and 
Gospel, they say, have undergone so many alterations and 
corruptions, that though there may possibly be some, part 
of the true Word of God therein, yet no credit is to be 
given to the present copies in the hands of the Jews 
and Christians. The Jews in particular are frequently 
reflected on in the Quran for falsifying and corruptiug 
their copies^ of their law ; * and some instances ol such 



' A cartiiul study of thd passages dUiided to here vriU show that 
the aUeration^ AnH ^'coiruptioiis cltarged agaiust Jews and Cbrijj- 
tians in the Quran do not itficr tu the text of tlieit* Scripturf^s. Muir 

> GvmfliH. io llngi^K Igrat Baaie hayyim.. c- i^. 
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pretended comiptions. both in that book and the two xikycd c*.i. 
others, are prociuced by Muhammadan writers, wherein JJv^ih'and 
they merely follow tlieir own prejudices, and tlie fabulous sicriptU^'s 
accounts of spuriouB legends. Whether they have any 
copy of the Pentateuch among them diflereufc from lliat 
of ilie Jews or nor, I aiu not entirely satisfied, since a 
person who travelled into the East was told that they hud 
the books of Moses, though very much coirupted ; ^ but I 
know nobody that has ever seen them. However, they 
certainly have and privattfly read a book which they call 
the Psalms of David in Ai-aoic and Persian, to which are 
added some prayers of Moses, Jonas, and others.* This 
Mr. Reland supposes to he a translation from our copies 
(though no doubt falsified in mcrt; places than one) ; but 
M D'Heroelot says it contains not the same Psalms which 
are in our Psalter, being no moitj than an extract from 
thence mixed with other very different pieces.^ The 
easiest way to reconcile these two learned gentlemen 
is to presume that they speak of different copies^ The 
Muhammadans have also a Tlospel in Arabic, attributed Mii!>«iim 
10 St. Barnabas, wherein the history of Jesns Ckrist isl^^llo!'^ 
related in a manner very diflipvent from what welind in ^"■"■^■' 
the true Gospeh. and c»)rrespouderil to those traditions 
which Muhummad ha.^ followed in his Qurfn* Of this 
Gospel the Moriseoes in Africa have a traoslaticn in 



ia his treatise on Ths TeMilimnky liurtie by the Coran to tht Jemi^ and 
Chrirdtian Scripturei, clearly pro'ves thai — ^'Tlie slrongestund most 
unequi\ocftl testiiuony is born^ l)y the Goran to th« Jewish and 
OLristian Sciiptnreft as cuirent in the time of M?iiiom6t that the 
evidence extends equally lu then gertiui(crics8 anJ authority ; ktxd 
that there it not a hint an\ where to be iound of their coucealmtMil 
or interpolation.** — Life of liffakomet, vol. iL |>. 207. E. m. w. 

* St^e page 10 Preface to i'reiiniimiry Disoourse 



^ Tt>trv'«i Yoyafib.tu the Kant Ia> ' A copy of this kind, he lelis U5. 
t\ii». p 277. Ih in the libvary of fhe Duke of 

^ C« Rei. Muhaii)., p. 23. Tuscauy. BibJ. Orienl.. p. 924 
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Spaniflh;^ and there is in the library of Prince Eugene 
of Savoy a manuscript of some antiquity containing 
an Italifiui iranslatiou of the same Gospel,^ made, it is 
to be supposed, for the use of renegades. This book 
appeaars to be no original forgery of the Muhammadans, 
though they hav^ no doubt interpolated and altered 
it since, the better to serve their purpose; and in parti- 
cular, instead of the Paraclete or Comforter,* they have 
in this apocryphal Gospel inserted the word Peridyte, 
that is, the famous or illiLstrious, by whichi they pretend 
their pi'ophet was foretold by name, that being the signiii- 
cation of Muhammad in Arabic ; ^ and this they say to, 
justify that passage of the Quran ^ where Jesus Christ is 
formally asserted to have foretold his coming, under his 
other name of Ahmad, which is derived from the same 
root as Muhammad, and of the same import From the^e 
MosUm use or somc othcr forgeries of the same stamp it is that the 
ooap^^"* Muhammadans quote several passages of which there are 
not the least footsteps in the New Testament But after 
all, we must not hence infer that the Muhammadans, 
much less all of them, hold these copies of theirs to be 
the ancient and genuine Scriptures themselves. If any 
argue, from the corruption which they insist has happened 
to the Pentateuch and Gospel, that the QunLn may 
possibly be corrupted also, they answer that God has pro* 
mised that he will take care of the latter, and preserve 
it from any addition or diminution ; • but that he left 
the two other to the care of men. However, they confess 
there are some various readings in the Quran,^ as has be^n 
observed. 

Besides the books above mentioned, the Muhammadans 
also take notice of the writings of Daniel and sev^al other 



^ Relaiid, ubi rapra. ^ See TolMid't Nazttrenus, the 

* Menagian, icm. fr, p. 331, fint eight chapters. 

Bui, ' Cap. 61, V. 6. 

' John xiv. ]6, 26, zr. ad, ind x^i * Qiuin, a 15, ▼. 9. 

7, ooiupaxed with Loka xxiv. 49. ' Reland ttbi supra, pp. 34, 27. 
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prophets, and even make quotations thence ; but these 
thpy do not believe to be divine scripture, or of any 
authority in matters of religion.^ 

The number of the prophets v^hich have been from time The pro- 
to time sent by God into the world amounts to no less ^Li by *** 
than 224,000, according to one Muhammadan tradition, "* 
or to 124,000 according to another; among v^hora 313 
were apostles, sent with special commissions to reclaim 
mankind from infidelity and superstition, and six of 
them brought new laws or dispensations, which succes- 
sively abrogated the preceding : these were Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and Muhammad. All the pro- 
phets in general the Muhammadans believe to have been 
free from great sins and errors of consequence, and pro- 
fessors of one and the same religion, that is, Islam, not- 
withstanding the different laws and institutions which 
they observed. They allow of degrees among them, and 
lioid some of them to be more excellent and honourable than 
others.^ The first place they give to the revealers and estab- 
lish ers of new dispensations, and the next to the apostles. 

In this great number of prophets they not only reckon 
divers patriarchs and persons named in Scripture, but not 
recorded to have been prophets (wherein the Jewish and 
Christian writers have sometimes led the way '), as Adam, 
Seth, Lot, Ismail, Nun, Joshua, &c,, and introduce some 
of them under different names, as Enoch, Heber, and 
Jetliro, who are called in the Qurdin Idria, Hiid, and 
Shuaib, but several others whose very names do not 
appear in Scripture (though they endeavour to find some 
persons there to fix them on), as Salih, Khidhar, Dhu'l Kifl, 
&c Several of their fabulous traditions concerning these 
prophets we shftU occasiiernally mention in the notes on 
the Quran. 

^ Belftnd, uui siiguK p. 41. p. 2\. nnd Adam by Hpipbaziius 

' Qariii, o. 2, v. 253V &c. (Adv. JBEisret., p. 6). See aUo 

' Thu9 Ueber is and' to have been Joseph.,. Ant, L I, c. 2. 
a prophet by Die Jewoi (Seder 01am., 
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MuhAairond As Miihammad acknowledged tlie divine authority of 
tffiSbMn the Pentateuch, PMalD}8, aud Gospel, he often appeals to 
SS»ion.^** the consooaucy of the Quriii with those writings, and tc» 
the prophecies which he pretended were therein concern- 
ing himself, as proofs of his mission; and he frequently 
charges the Jews and Christians with stifling the passages 
which bear witness to hinoi.^ His followers also fail not to 
produce several texts even from our present copies of the 
Old aud New Testament to support their master's cause.^* 
Doetrbii of The ncxt article of faith required by the Quran is the 
reettob^' belief of a general resurrection and a future judgment. 
But before we consider the Muhammadan tenets in those 
points, it will be proper to mention what they aie taught 
to )>elieve concerning the intermediate state, both of the 
body and of the soul, after death. 



* For example, Deut. xviii i5-i3) where the Lord promises to 
raise up a prophet for the children of Israel /rom amony their br^ti^ 
ren, Muslims ur^ue that the Isruelit^ had no brethren excepting 
the It^mailires, from whom Muhammad was dosceuded. This argu- 
ment is strengthened, they Siiy, hy the further slate men.t that this 
prophet ahould be like unto Moses, Again, Deut. xxxiv. lo, declares 
that *Mhere arose no prophet in Israel like unto Moses ; '' Hahakkuk 
iii. 3 ««ays, " Th«» Holy One came from Mount Paran." Mntmt Paran 
ifi declared by Iht Munlims to be Makkah ! 

The Hebrew word ^DHi translated desire in Hag. iL 7, is said to 

be the same as the name Muhammad. The same word is trans- 
lated beloved in Cant. ii. 3. Wherefore we are called upon to behold 
the very name of the Arabian prophet in ihe Bible ) 

When we read in Isaiah, in the Septuaji^nt version, chap. xzL 7, 
that he buw ** two riders, one on an a&s and one on a camel," we are 
to understand the rider on the aps to i-efer to Jesus, who so entered 
Jerusalem, while the rider on a camel refers to Muhaimnad. When 
John the Baptist was asked if he were the Christ, or Elijah, or 
*' that prophet," Muhammiidans claim tliat the woitii^ ** that pro- 
phet ** refer to Muhammad, csic, &c. See J^K^ays on tAc Life of Mu- 
liamwad, by Syed Ahmed Khan Bahadr, C.JS.l. E. M. w. 

^ (■>uran, c. 2, vv. 41, 78 ; 0.5,11. Life of Mahouiet, aiid moi-e by 
' Somr oi thf^M! texts are produced Marracci iu Aloor., p. 20, d^c. 
by Dr. Frideaux at the end of his 
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When a corpse is laid in the grave, they eajr he is* concerning 
received by nn angel, Tvho gives him nutice of the coming ;jterdnth. 
of the two era miners, who are two black, livid angels, of 
a terrible appearance, named Munkir and Nakir. These 
order the dead person to sit upright, and examine him 
concerninf^ his faith, as to the unity of GoD and the mis- 
sion of Muhammad: if he answer rightly, they suffer the 
body to rest in peace, and it is refreshed by the air of 
paradise ; but if not, they beat him on the temples with 
iron maces, till he roars out for anguish so loud, that he 
is heard by all from east to west, except meu and genii. 
Then they press the earth on the corpse, which is gnawed 
and stung till the resurrection l)y ninety-nine dragonc, 
with seven heads each ; or, as others say, their sins will 
become venoinous beasts, the grievous ones stinging like 
dragons, tlie smaller like scorpions, and the other.? like 
serpents : circumstances which some understand in a figu« 
rative sense.^ 

The examination of the sepulchre is not only founded 
on an expi-ess tradition of Muhammad, but is also plainly 
hinted at, though not directly taught, in the Quran,* as 
the commentators agree. It is therefore believed by the 
orthodox Muhammadans in geneml, who take care to have 
their graves made hollow, that they may sit up with more 
ease while they are examined by the angels ; ^ but is utterly 
rejeoted by the sect of the Mutazilites, and perhaps by 
some others. 

These notions Muhammad certainly borrowed from theTiii»bQ]M 
Jews, among whom they were very anciently received* from the 
Tliey say that the anijel of death coming and sitting on ^'^ 
the grave, the soul immediately enters the body and raises 
it on his feet; that ha then examines the departed person, 
and strikes him with a chain half of iron and half of lire ; 



• Al (Jhazdli. Vide Poc., not. in • Smith, De Morib. ct Iiistit Tur- 

Port Mo»i«, p. 24 1> kc r^T, Ep. 2, p. 57. 

» Cap. 8, V. 52, aiid c 47, T. 29, * Vide I^de, in Noris sd fiobov. 

kc. de Vint «f)gr«>t., p. 10. • 



^ 
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at the first blow all his limbs are loosened, at the second 
his bones arc scaliered, which are gathered together again 
by angels, and the third stroke reduces the body to dust 
and ashes, and it returns into tlie grave. This rack or 
torture they call Hihbut haqqeber, or the heating of th$ 
sepulchre^ and pretend that all men in general must undergo 
it, except only those who die on the erening of the Sab- 
bath, or have dwelt in the land of Israel.^ 

If it be objected to the Muhammadans that the cry of 
the persons under nuch examination has never been heard, 
or if they be asked how those can undergo it whose bodies 
are burnt or devoured by beasts or birds, or otherwise 
consumed, without burial; they answer, that it is very 
possible notwithstanding, since men are not able to per- 
ceive what is transacted on the other side the grave, and 
that it is sufficient to restore to life any part of the body 
which is capable of understanding the questions put by 
the angels.* 
Th« state of As to the soul, they hold that when it is separated from 
farimui * * the body by the angel of death, who performs his office with 
opinioiit. ^^^^ ^^^ gentleness towards the good and with violence 

towards tlie wicked * it enters into that state which they 
call Al Barzakh,^ or the interval between death and the 
resurrection. If the departed person was a believer, they 
say two angels meet it, who convey it to heaven, that its 
place there may be assigned, accoi*ding to its merit and 
degree. For they distinguish the souls of the faithful 
into three classes : the first of prophets, whose souls a^e 
admitted into paradise immediately ; the second of mar- 
tyrs, whoso spirits, according to a tradition of Muhammad, 
rest in the crops of green birds which eat of the fruits and 
drink of the rivers o£ paradise ; and the third of other 



^ K. £lia8, in Ti^hbi See also n^y the sanae, in Ki«thiu:\t beyiin., f 

Buxtorf, Synag. Judaic, and. Lenc. 77. 

Talmud. * Vide Qurdn, a 23, v. loi, aiiJ 

* Vide Pop., iibi sup. not. ib. 

> Qnrin, c. 79, v. i. The Jbmt. 
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believers, concerning the state of whose souls before the 
resurrection there are various opinions. For, i. Some say 
they stay near the sepulchres, witli liberty, however, of 
going wherever they please; which they coufirm from 
Muliammad s manner of saluting them at their graves, 
and his affirming that the dead heard those salutations as 
well as the living, though they could not answer. Wlicnce 
perhaps proceeded the custom of visiting the tombs of rela- 
tions, so common among the Muhammadans.^ 2. Others 
imagine they are with Adam in the lowest heaven, and 
also support their opinion by the authority of their pro- 
phet, who gave out that in his return from the upper 
heavens in his pretended night journey, ho saw there the 
souls of those who were destined to paradise on the right 
hand of Adam, and of those who were condemned to hell 
on his left.* 3. Others fancy the souls of believers remain 
in the well Zamzam, and those of infidels in a certain well 
in the province of Hadramaut, called Burhut; but this 
opinion is branded as heretical. 4. Others say they stay 
Jieiu* the gi-aves for seven days; but that whither they go 
aflerwanis is uncertain. 5 Others that they are all in 
the trumpet whose sound is to raise the dead. 6. And 
others that the souls of the good dwell in tiie forms of 
white birds under the throne of God.' As to the condi- 
tion of Uie souls of the wicked, besides the opinions that 
have been already mentioned, tiie more orthodox hold that 
they are offered by the angels to heaven, from whence 
being repulsed as stinking and filthy, they are offered to 
the earth, and being also refused a place there, are carried 
down to the seventh earth, and thrown into a dungeon, 
which they call Sajin, under a green rock, or, according to 
a tradition of Muhammad, under the devil's jaw,^ to be 



^ Poc., ubi repM »47- throne df jJory. Vide ibid., p. 156. 

' IlMd., p. 248. Conwmant hereto ' Ibid., p. 250. 
src the Jewish aotibnt bf the pohU * Al Xaitlbuwi. Vide Poc., ubi 

of the juit being on high. aMer the tup., j* 232. 
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there tormented till they are called up to he joined again 
to their bodies. 
Th« wsoi*. Though some amonj; the Muhammadans have thought 
the.body: that the reaurrectioQ will be merely spiritual, and no more 
XoaUiu*. than the returning of the soul to the place whenoe it first 
came (an opinion defended by Ibn Siiia,^ and called by 
some the opinion of the philosophers) ; * and others, who 
allow man to consist of body only, that it will be merely 
corporeal ; the received opinion is, that both body and 
soul will be raised, and their doctors argue strenuously for 
the possibility of the resurrection of the body, and dispute 
wi^h great subtlety conceruing the manner of it.' But 
Muhammad has tnken care to preserve one part of the 
body> whatever becomes of the rest, to serve, for a basis of 
the future edifice, or rather a leaven for the mass which is 
to be joined to it. For he taught that a man's body was 
entirely consumed by the earth, except only the bone 
called al Ajb, which we name the os coceygis, or rump- 
bone ; a&d that as it was the first formed in the human 
body, it will also remain uncorrupted till the last day, as 
a seed from whence the whole is to be renewed : and this 
he said would be e£fected by a forty days' rain which 
6oD should send, and which would cover the earth to the 
height of twelve cubits, and cause the bodies to sprout 
forth Uke plants.^ Herein also is Muhammad beholdea 
to the Jews, who say the same things of the bone Luz,^ 
excepting that what he attributes to a great rain will be 
effected, according to them, by a dew impregnating the 
dust of th^ earth. 

The time of the resurrection the Muhammadans allow 
to be a perfect secret to all but God alone: the augel 
Qabriel himself acknowledging his ignorance on this point 



^ Or, M we corruptly xiftme him, ^ Idem, ibid., p. 2^5, Ac. 

Avicenna. ' BereiJut. rabbah, Ac. Vide 

^ Kenz al airir. Poo., ubi tup., p. 1 1 7, &o. 
' Vid* Po€., ubi sap., p. 254. 
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when Muhammad asked him about it. However, they say 
the approach of that day may be known from certain signs sujiwot th^ 
which are to preeede it. These signs they distinguish dgy 
into two sorts — the lesser and the greater— whicli 1 shall 
briefly enumerate after Dr. Pocock.^ ..- 

The lesser signs are : I. The decay of faith among men.* Lew? sigxit 
2. The advancing of the meanest persons to eminent dig- proach*^ 
nity, 3. That a maid-servant shall become the mother of 
her mistress (or master), by which is meant either that 
towards the end of the world men shall be much given 
to sensuality, or that the Muhammadans shall tlien talce 
many captives. 4. Tumults and seditions. 5. A war 
with the Turks. 6. Great distress in the world, so that a 
man when he passes by another's grave shall say, " Would 
to God I were in his place." 7. That the provinces of 
Irak and Syria shall refuse to pay their tribute. And, 8. 
That the buildings of Madina shall teach to Ahab or 
Yahdb. 

The greater signs are : 

1. The stin's rising in the west, which some have ima- (\rtaur 
gined it originally did.^ *'^"*' 

2. The appearance of the beast, whicli shall rise out of 
the earth, in the temple of Makkah, or on Mount Safa, or 
in the cerritory of Tayif, or some other place. This beast 
they say is to be sixty cubits high: though others, not 
satisfied with so small a size, will have her reach to the 
clouds and to heaven when her head only is out ; and that 
she will appear tor three da.y8, but show only a third part 
of her body. They describe this monster, as to h^r form, to 
be a compound of various species, having the head of a bull, 
the eyes of a hog, the ears of an elephant, the horns of a 
stag, the neck of an ostrich, the breast of a lion, the colour 
of a tiger, the back of a cat, the tail of a ram, the legs of 
a camel, and the voice of an ass. Some say this beast is 



^ Vid« Poc., ubi 8np., p. 258, Jkc * See Whwton's Thf.or^ of tb« 
' See Luke xviii. 8. Earth, bk. ii p. 9S, &c. 
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to appear three times in several places, and that she will 
bring with her the rod of Moses aiid the seal ol' S<^lorooti; 
and being so swift that noiie can overtake or escape her 
will 'V^i\h the firat strike all the believers on the face and 
mark them with the word MiinjiYi, ic, believer; and with 
the Irttl-er will mark the unbelievers, on the face likewise, 
with the word Kafir, i.e., infidel, that every penon may 
be known for wl^t he really is. Tbey add that the same 
beast is to demonstrate the vanity of all religions except 
Islam, and to speak Arabic. All this stuff seems to be 
the result of a confused idea of the beast in the Revela- 
tion.i 

3. War with the Greek?, and the taking of Constan- 
tinople by 70,000 of the posterity of Isaac, who shall not 
win that city by force of arms, but the walU shall fall 
down while they cry out, " There is nd god but GrOD : GOD 
is most great ! ** As they are dividing the spoil, news will 
come to them of the appearance of Antichrist, whereuj>on 
they shall leave all, and return brick. 

4 The coming of Antichrist, whom the Muhammadans 
call al Masih a) T)ajjdl, i.e., the false or lying Christ, and 
simply al ]>ajjaL Ho is to be one-eyed, and marked on 
the forehead with the letters K.F.JR., signifying Kafir, or 
infidel. They say that the Jews give him the name of 
&1essiah l^cn David, and pretend he is to come 111 the last 
days and to be lord both of land and sea, and that he will 
rest/ire the kingdom to them. According to tha traditions 
of Muhammad, he is to appear first between Irak and Syria, 
or according to others, in the province of Khurasan ; they 
add that he is to ride on an ass, that he will be followed 
by 70,000 Jews of Ispalian, and continue on earth forty 
days, o! which one will be equal in length (o a year, another 
to a month, another to a week, and the rest will be common 
da} s ; that he is to lay waste all places, but will not ent^r 
M^kkah or Madi'na, whicii are to be guarded by angels^ 

* Chap. xiii. 
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and that at length Le will be slain by Jesus, who. is to 
encounter him at the gate of Lud. It is said £hat M'u- 
hammad foretold several Antichrists, to the number of 
about thirty,, but one of greater note than the rest 

5. The desceut of Jesus on earth. They pret^nJ that 
he is to descend near the white tower to the east of 
Damascus when the people are returned from the taking 
of Constantinople; that be is to embrace the Mnhani- 
madan religion marry a wife, get children, kill Antichrist, 
and at length die after forty years' or, according to others, 
twenty-four vearsV continuance en earth. Under liim 
thay say there will be great secarity and plenty in the 
world, all hatred and malice being laid aside; when lion^i 
and camels, bears and sheep, shall live in peace, and a 
child shall play with serpents unhurt* 

6. War with the Jews,, oi whom the Muhannnadan** 
are to make a religious slaughter, the veiy trees and si ones 
discovering such of them as hide themselves, except only 
the tree called Gharkad. which is the tree of the Jews. 

The eruption of Gog and Magog, or, as they are 
called in the East, Yajuj and Majvij, of whom many 
things are related in the Quran' and the tradiuons of 
Muhammad. These barbarians, they tell us, having pusseii 
the lake of Tiberias, which the vanguard of their vaiitarmy 
will drink dry, will come to Jerusalem, and there greatly 
distress J esua and his companions; till at his request 
God will destroy them, and fill the earth with their car- 
cases, which after some time God will send birds to carry 
away, at the prayers of Jesus and his followers. Their 
bows, arrows, and quivers the, Muslims will burn for 
seven years togetlier;* and at last GoD will send a rain 
to cleanse the earth, and to make it fertile. 
8. A smoke which shall fill the whole earth .^ 



' Al ThaUbl, in Quran, a 4. ' See Quran, e. 44, ▼. 10, and the 

^ See Isfiiah si. 6, &^. notes thereon. Compare alio Joel ii. 

* Cap. 18, V. 96, and 2f , v. 96* 26, and He v. ii. 2. 
^ See £zek. xzxix. 9 ; Rev. xx. 8. 
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^9. An eclipse of the moon. Muhammad is reported to 
have said tliat there would" be three eclipses before the 
last hour^, one to be seen in the Kast, another in the Weat, 
and the third in Arabia. 

10. The returning of the Arabs to the worship of ;tJ Ldt 
and,al Uzza and the rest of their ancient iJols, after the 
decease of every o .e in whoso heart there was faith equal 
to a grain of mustard-seed, none but the very worst of men 
being left alive. For GoD, they say, will send a cold 
odoriferous wind, blowing from Syria Damascena, which 
shall sweep away the 4?ouls of all the faithful, and the 
Quran itself, so that men will remain in the giossest 
ignorance for a hundred years. 

1 1. ITie discovery of a vast heap of gold and silver by 
the retreating of the Euphrates, which will be the destruc- 
tion of many. 

12. The demolition of the Kaabah or temi^le of Makkah 
by the Ethiopians.^ 

13. The speaking of beasts and inanimate things. 

14. The breaking out of fire in the province of Hijaz; 
or, according to otheis, in Yaman. 

15. The appearance of a man of the descendants of 
Qalitan, who shall drive men before him with his stuff. 

16. The coming of the Mahdf or director, concerning 
whom Muhammad prophesied that the world should not 
have an end till one of his own family should govern the 
Arabians, whose name should be the same with his own 
name, and whose father's namd should also be the same 
with his father's name» w)io should fill the earth with 
righteousness.* This person the Shiites believe to be now 



* An acc(tunt of a remarkable inovement among India)) Musliinf«, 
arouKcd durinjj the eleventh century (a.h.) by the expected advent 
of the Im&m Mahdi, is given in F. Talboya Wheeler's Ilutoi-y of 
India, voL iv. part i. pp. 151-153. E. i(. w. 



^ See post, iu this leotion. 
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alive, and concealed in some secret place till the time of 
his manifestation ; for they suppose him to be no other 
than the last of tlie twelve Imams, named Muhammad 
Abu'l Qasim, as their prophet was, and the son of Hasan 
al Askarf, f.he eleventh of that succession. He was born 
at Sarmannii in the 255th year of the Hijra.^ From ttis 
tradition, it is to be presumed, an opinion pretby current 
among the Christians took its rise, that the Muhammadains 
are in expectation of their prophet's return. 

17. A wind which shall sweep away the souls of all 
who have but a grain of faith in their beart^, as has been 
mentioned under the tenth sign. 

Tliese are the greater signs, which, according to thmr 
doctrine, are to precede the resurrection, but still leave 
the hour of it uncertain: for the immediate sign of its 
being come will be the first blast of the trumpet, which ijie bUst 
they believe will be sounded three times. The first they ^wjUoiT* 
call the blast of roiistemcUian, at the hearing of which all ^'^^^^' 
creatures in heaven and earth ^all be struck with terror, 
except those whom GrOD shall please to exempt from it. 
The effects attributed to this first sound of the trumpet Kireeti of 
are very wonderful; for they say the earth will be shaken, w*^. 
and not only all buildings, but the v^ry mountaiua 
levelled; that the heavens shall melt, the sun be darkened, 
the stars fall, on the death of the angels, who, as some 
imagine, hold them suspended between heaven imd earth, 
and the sea shall be troubled and dried up, or, according 
to others, turned into flftMea, the sun, moon, and stars 
being thrown into it : the Qurin, to express the greatness 
of the terror of that day, adds that women who give suck 
shall abandon the care of their infants, ^d even the she- 
camels which have gone ten months wiCh young (a most 
valuable part of the substance of that nation) shall be 
utterly neglected; A further efiect of this blast will be 
that concourse of beasts mentioned in the Qur&n,* though 

^ Vide D'Herbel., Bibl Orimit., p. 531. * Gap. 8r. ▼. 5. 
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some doubt whether it be to precede the resurrectioji or 
not. They who siip]X)se it will precede, think that all 
kinds of aiiiuials, forgetting thei** respective natural fierce- 
ness and timidity, will run together into one place, being 
terrified by the sound of the trumpet and the sudden 
shock of nature. 

The Muhammadans believe that this first blast wDl be 
followed by a second, which they call tlie Uast of examina- 
turn} when all creatures, both in heaven and earth, shall 
die or be annihilated, except those which Gop sball please 
to exempt from the common fate ; * and this, they say, 
shall happen in the twinkling of an eye, nay, in an instant, 
nothing surviving except Goi> alone, with paradise and 
hell, and the inhabitants of those two places, and the 
throne of glory.' The last wlio shall die will be the angel 
of death. 

Forty years after this will be heard the Uast ofresurrecr 
tioTbi when the trumpet shall be sounded the third time by 
Fsrafil, who, together with Gabriel and Michael, will be 
previously restored to life, and standing on the rock of the 
temple of Jerusalem,^ shall, at GrOD'a command, call to- 
gether all the dry and rotten bones, and other dispersed 
parts of the bodies, and the very hairs, to judgment This 
aligel having, by the divine order, set the trumpet to his 
mouth, and called together all the souls from all parts, 
will throw them into his trumpet, frona whence, on his 
giving the last sound, at the command of GoD, they will 
fly foith like bees, and fill the whole space between heaven 
and earth, and then repair to their respective bodies, which 



1 Several writers, however, make 
no distinction between tbii blast aqd 
the first, supposing the trumpet will 
sound but twice. 8ee the notes to 
Qon&n, c. 39, ▼. 68. 

* Qiuin, c. 30, V. 14. 

> To these some add the Pptrit 
who bears the waters on which iho 
throne is placed, the preserved table 
wherein the decrees u( God art* 



registered,' and the pen wherewith 
ihej are written > in which things 
the Mpbammsdans imagiis were 
created before the ivorld. 

* In tbis cirrumntance the Mu- 
hammadans follow the Jews, who 
also agree thrit the trumpet will 
sound more than onoe. Vide R. 
B«chat in Bfur hattorah, and Otioth 
^el K. Akiba.' 
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the oy>Gning earth will suffer to arLse; and the first who 
shall so arise, according to a tradition of Muhammad, wiH 
be himself. For this birtli the earth will be prepared by 
the rain above mentioned, which is to fall continually for 
forty yeai'S,^ and will resemble the seed of a man, aiid be 
supplied from the uater under the throne of God, which 
is c.illed living water ; by the efficacy and virtue of which 
the dead bodi(M shall spring forth from their grave.^, as 
they did in their mother's womb, or as corn sprouts forth 
by common i*ain, till they bec(>me perfect; after which 
breath will be breathed into them, and they will sleep in 
thuir sepulchres till they are raised to life at the last 
trump. 

As to tbe length of the day ot judgment, the Qanin in i^njrthof 
one place tella us that it will last icxxD years,^ and in an- uitui-(Uj. 
other 50,0CX).* To reconcile this appaient contradiction, 
the oommelitators use several shifts: some saying they 
know not what measure of time CloD intends in ihose pas- 
sages ; others, that these forms of speaking arc figurative 
and not to be strictly taken, and were designed only to 
express the terribleness of that day, it being usual for the 
Arabs to describe what they dislike as of long continuance, 
and what they like as the contrary ; and otliers suppose 
them spoken only in reference to the difficulty of the 
business of the day, which, if God should, commit to any 
of his creatures, they would not be able to go through it 
in so many thousand yeaii ; to omit some other opinions 
which we may take notice of els«::where. 

Having said so much in relation to the time of the 
resurrection, let us now see who are to be raised from the 
dead, in v^ hat manner and form they shall be raised, in 
what place they shall be agseinbled, and to what end, 
accordine; to the doctrine of the Muhanimadans. 

o 

^ Elcewhore (iMO »upra p. 130) thii» to fail during^ th« whole interval 
rail! U aald to continue onjy forty between the seound and third blasts, 
days ; but it rather aeama ib&t it is ' Qun(a, c 37, ▼. 4. 

xoio. . c. 70. f. 4. 
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Rerirrec. That the resuiTection will be general, and extend to all 
gonerai creatures, both angels, genii, men, and animals, is the 
received opinion, which they support by the authority of 
the Qurdn, though that passage which is produced to prove 
the resurrection of brutes be otherwise interpreted by 
some.^ 
Maon^r o! The manner of th6ir resurrection will be very different. 

the rlalng __- *' 

of tho de*d. Those who are destined to be partakers of eternal happi- 
ness will arise in honour and security; and those who are 
doomed to misery, in disgrace and under dismal appre- 
hensions. As to mankind, they say that they will be 
raised perfect in all their pans and members, and in the 
same state as they came out of their mother's wombs, 
that is, barefooted, naked, and uncircumciscd ; which cir- 
cumstances when Muhammad was telling his wife Aye&ha, 
she, fearing the rules of modesty might be thereby violated, 
objected that it would be very indecent for men and 
women to look upon one another in that condition; but 
he answered her, that the business of the day would be 
too weighty and serious to allow them the making use of 
that liberty. Others, however, allege the authority of 
their prophet for a contrary opinion as to their nakedness, 
and pretend he ai^erted that the dead should arise dressed 
in the same clothes in which they died;* unless we Inter- 
pret these words, as some do, not so much of the outward 
dress of the body, as the inward clothing of the mind, 
and understand thereby that evexy person will rise again 
in the same state as to his faith or infidelity, his know- 
ledge or ignorance, his good or bad works. Muhammad 
is also said to have further taught, by another tradition, 
that mankind shall be assembled at the last day distin- 
guished into three classes. The first, of those who go on 



' See the notes to Qui in, c. 8i, rite clothed, it is no wonder the 

V. 5, And fupra, page 136. pious who are buried in their olothet 

' In this also they follow their ahonld rise with them, Gemar. 

old guides, the Jews, who say that Sanhedr., foL 90. 
if the wheat which is sown naked 
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foot ; the second, of those who ride ; and the third, of 
those who creep grovelling with their faces on the ground. 
The first class is to consist of those believers whose good 
works have been few; th^. second of those who are in 
greater bonour with GoD, and more acceptable to him; 
whence Ali affirmed that the pious when they come forth 
from their sepulchres shall find r^ady prepared for them 
white-winged camels with saddles of gold, wherein are 
to be observed some footsteps of the doctrine of the ancient 
Arabians ; * and the third class, they say, will be composed 
of the infidels, whom God shall cause to make their ap- 
pearance with their faces on the earth, blind, dumb, and 
deaf. But the ungodly wUl not be thus only distinguished ; 
for, according to a tradition of the prophet, there will be 
ten sorts of wicked, men on whom God shall on that day 
fix certain di«cretory remarks. The first will appear in 
the form of apes ; these are the professors of Zendicism : 
the second in that of swine ; these are they who have 
been greedy of filthy lucre and enriched themselves by 
publio oppression : the third will be brought with their 
heads reversed and their feet distorted; these are the 
usurers : the fourth will wander about blind ; these ar« 
unjust judges: the fifth will be deaf, dumb, and blind, 
understanding nothing; these are they who glory in their 
own works : the sixth will gnaw ^heir tongues, which will 
hang down upor their breasts, corrupted blood flowing 
from their mouths like spittle, so that everybody shall 
detest them ; these are the learned men and doctors, whose 
actions contradict their sayings: the seventh will have 
their hands and feet cut off; these are they who have 
injured their neighbours: the eighth will be fixed to the 
trunks of palm trees or, stakes of wood ; these are the 
false accusers and informers : the ninth will stink worse 
than a corrupted corpse ; these are they who have indulged 
their passioias and voluptuous appetites, but refused Goo 

* See supra, Sect. I., p. 43. 
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such part of their wealth as was duo to him : the tenth 
will b^ clothed with garments daubed with pitch; aud * 
these are the proud, the vainglorious, and the arrogant. 

As to the place where they are te be assembled to judg- 
ment, the Qumn and the traditions of Muhammad agree 
that it will be on the earth, but in what part of thf» earth 
it is not agcend. Some say their prophet mentioned Syria 
for the place : others, a 'white and even tract of land, wit)i- 
out inhabitants or any signs of buildings. Al Ghas^ali 
imagines it will be a second earth, which he supposes to 
be of silver; and others, an earth which has nothing in 
common with ours but the name; having, it is possible^ 
heard sonielhinj' of the new heavens and new earth 
mentioned in Sciipture : whence the Qtn-an has this ex- 
pression.. " On the day wherein tJie earth shall be changed 
into another earth," * 

The end of the resurrection the Muhammadans declare 
to be, that they who are so raised may give an account of 
their actions and receive the reward thereof. And they 
believe that not only mankind, but the getiii and irrational 
animals also,' shall be judged ou this great (lay> wlien the 
unarmed cattle shall t^ike vengeance on the horned, till 
entire satisfaction shall be given to the injured.* 

As to mankind, they hold that wlien they are all 
assembled together, they wdl not be immediately brought 
to judgment, but the angels will keep them in their raTiks 
and otdet' while they attend for that purpose ; and thia 
attendance some say is to last forty years, others seventy 



» Cap. 14, V. 49. 

• Qurin, c. 6, ▼. 37. Vide Mai- 
moiud., Mcone Nev., psit iH. c. 17. 

' Th ut opinion the laariied Grefvv^ 
supposed to hav« taksQ its rM« *: jui 
the foUowiug wurd» (tf P.rekie!, 
wrongiy URdcrstood : '* Ana u Eur 
yt, my flork, ihuM saith the LArd 
God BeboliJ 1, evin I, will judge 
between t)ie fat cattle, aiid between 
the lean c»ttle ; becaune >e have 
thrast jftiih side and with shoulder, 



and puMhtfd aU the diseased with 
youi homn, til) ye havt acaftored 
th<^iH abroad : therefore will I s:tve 
my flock, an*! they ^hsil] no.mor^ be 
a pi-oy, and t wiii judge between 
cattle and cattl«.'' ±c. (Exek. xk xi v. 
17. 20-22). Much might be tO-ifi 
coocenmiit brutes drber%tag future 
reward and piini%hn>«ut. See b^yle 
Diet. Bi^t. Ai-t. Uoianus. Krm. U , 
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others jcx), nay, some say no less than 50,000 years, each 
of them vouching their prophet's authority. I>uring thiij 
?pace they will stand looking tip to heaven, but without 
receiving any information or orders thence, and «re to sufiFer 
grievous torments, both the just and the unjust, though 
with manifest difierence. For the limbs of the former, 
particularly those parts which they used to wash in making 
the ceremonial ablation before prayer, shall shine gloriously, 
and their suSerings shall be light in comparisr/Q, and shall 
last no longer than the time necessary to say the appointed 
prayers ; but the latter will have their faces obscured with 
blackness, and disfigured with all the marks of sorrow and 
deformity. What will then occasion not the least of their 
pain is a wonderful and incredible sweat, which will even 
stop their mouths, and in which they will be immersed in 
various degrees according to their demerits, some to the 
ankles only, some to the knees, some to the middle, some 
so high as their moutli, and others aa their ears. And this 
sweat, they say, will be provoked not only by that vast 
concourse of ail tfarts of creatures mutually pressing and 
treading on one another's feet, but by the near and unusual 
approach of the sun, which will be then no farther from 
them th$in the distance, of a mile, or, as some translate the 
word, the signification of which is ambiguous, than the 
length of a bodkin. So that their skulls will boil like a 
pot,* and they will be all bathed in sweat. From this 
inconveBience, however, the good will be protected by the 
shade of God's throne ; but the wicked will be so niiseiobly 
tormented with it, and also with hunger, and thirst, and a 
stifling air, that they will cry out, **Lord, deliver us from 
this Hiiguish, though thou send us into hell-fire."* What 
they fable of the extraordinary heat of the sun on this 
occasion, the Muhamnmdans certainly borrowed from the 
Jews, who say, that for the punishment of the wicked on 
Xhe last day that planet shall bo drawn from its sheath, 

> X\ (Duusfth < Idem 
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in which it is now ptit up, lest it should destroy all things 
by its excessive heat.^ 

When those who have risen shall have waited the limited 
time, the Muhammadans believe God will at length ap- 
pear tp judge them; Muhammad undertaking the office 
of intercessor, after it shall have been declined by Adam, 
Koah, Abraham, and Jesus, who shall beg deliverance only 
for their own souls. They say that on this sokmn occa- 
sion God wiU come in the clouds, surrounded by angels, 
and will j!>roduc6 the books wherein the actions of evcy 
person are recorded by their guardian angels,* and will 
command the prophets to bear witness against tho96 to 
whom they have been respectively sent. Then every one 
will be examined concerning all his words and actions, 
uttered and donel)y him in this life ; not as if God needed 
any information in those respects, but to oblige the person 
to make public confession and acknowledgment of God s 
justice. The particulars of which they shall give an account, 
as Muhammad himself enumerated them, are — of their 
time, how they spent it ; of their wealth, by what means 
they acquired it and how they employed it; of their 
bodies, wherein they exercised them ; of their knowledge 
and learning, what use they made of them. It is said, 
however, that Muhammad has afiSrmed that no less than 
70,000 of his followers should be permitted to enter para- 
dise without any previous examiimtion, which seems to be 
contradictory to what is said above. To the questions we 
have mentioned each persoA shall answer, and make his 
defence in the best manner he can, endeavouring to excuse 
himself by casting the blame of his evil deeds on others, 
so that a dispute shall arise even between the soul and 
the body, to which of them their guilt ought to be imputed, 
the soul sftying, '* Lord, my body I received from thee ; 
for thou createdst me without a hand to lay hold with. 



^ Vide Pocock, not. in Port. Moiii, p. 277. 
2 See i'upra, p. 1 20. 
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a foot to walk with, an eye to see with, or an understand- 
ing to apprehend with, till I came and entered into this 
body; therefore, punish it eternally, but deliver me." 
The body, on the other side, will make this apology : — " O 
Lord, thou createdst me like a stock of wood, having 
neither hand that I could l^y hold with, nor foot that I 
could walk with, till this soul, like a ray of light, entered 
into me, and my tongue began to speak, my eye to siee, 
and my foot to walk ; therefore, punish it eternally, but 
deliver me." But God will propound to them the following 
parable of the blind man. and the lame man, which, as well 
as the preceding dispute, was borrowed by the Muham^ 
madans from the Jews : ^- — A certain king, having a pleasant 
garden, in which were ripe fruits, set two persons to I eep 
it, one of whom was blind and the other lame, the fc^rmer 
not being able to see the fruit nor the latter to gather it ; 
the lame man, however, seeing the fruit, persuaded the 
blind man to take him upon his shoulders ; and by that 
means he easily gathered the fruit, which they divided 
between them. The lord of the garden, coming some time 
aft«r, and inquiring after his fruit, each began to excuse 
himself ; the blind man said he had no eyes to see with, 
and the lame man that he had no feet to approach the 
trees. But the king, ordering the lame man to be set on 
the blind, passed sentence on and punished them both. 
And in the same manner will God deal with the body and 
the soul. As these apologies wiU not avail on that day, 
so will it also be in vain for any one to deny his evil 
actions, since men and angels and his own members, nay, 
the very earth itself, will be ready to bear witness against 
him. 

Though the Muhammadans assign so long a space for Time ai. 
the aLteudance of the resuscitated before their trial, yet tho uiJ. 
they tell us the trial itself will be over in much less time. 



^ Ot'inam, Sftnhedr. o. ii ; B Joi. Albo, Sem. iv. c. 33. S^e aIbo 
Epipban. in AnooraU, seei. 89. 
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and, according to an expression of Mahammad familiar 
I enough to the Arabs^ will last no longer than while one 

t may inilk an ewe, or than the space between the two 

^nilkings of a she-camel.' Some, explaining those words 
so frequently used in the Quran, "(Sod will be swift in 
taking an account/' say that he will judge all creatures 
in the space of half a day, and otheis that it will be done 
in less time than the twinkling of an eye.' 
bookfl^u^^ At this examination they also believe that each peri^on 
vend. ^iil have the book wherein all the actions of hid life are 
written delivered to him; which bcoks the righteous will 
receive in their right hand, and read with great pleasure 
and satisfaction, but the ungodly will be obliged to take 
them against Iheir wills in their left,' which will be 
bound behind their backs, their ri^ht haad being tied up 
to their neeks.* 
Tbogrreftt To show the exact justice which will be observed on 
dei«rSM. this great day of trial, the next thing they describe is the 
balance wherein all things shall be weighed. They say 
it will be held by Gabriel, and that it is of so vast a size, 
that its two scales, one of which hangs over paradise, and 
the other over hell, are capacious enough to contain both 
heaven and earth. Though some are willing io under- 
stand what is 8«dd in the Qai-in concerning this balance 
allegorically, and only as a figurative teprcsentation of 
(Sod's equity, yet the more ancient and orthodox opinion 
is that it is to be taken liter^y ; and since words and 
actions, being mere accidents, are not cApMB of being 
themselves weighed, they say that the books wherein 
tbey are written will be thrown into' the scales, and 
according as those wherein the good or the evil actions 



> The A-mbi ufie, after they have ' ' Podoek, not. in Port. Mofiis, pp. 

drawn nonte milk frooi the camel, ?7S-282. See alio Qurdn, c z, t. 

to wait a -while and let her young 201. 

one flick a little, that tfhu may giva ' Qnr^ e 17, t. 16; e. 18, v. 

down her milk looro p)euti!\iJly at 47; c. 69, r. 25; and c S4, vv. 7, 8. 

the second milking. * Jalihiddin. 
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are recorded shall preponderate, sentence will be given ; 
those whose balances laden with their good works shall 
be heavy will be saved, but those whose balances are 
light will be condemned.^ Nor will any one have cause 
to complain that OtOJ) suffers any good action to pass 
unrewarded, because the wicked for the good they do 
have their reward in this life, and therefore can expect no 
favour in the next. 

The old Jewish writers make mention as well of theNou<m»ar 
books to be produced at the last day, wherein men's b«iaiio« bor- 
actions are registered,' as of the balaitce wherein theyj^w«ai^ 
shall be weighed ;• and the Scripture itself seems to have **^* 
iiiven the first notion of both.* But what the Persian 
Magi believe of the balance comes nearest to the Muham- 
madan opinion. They hold that on the day of judgment 
two angels, named Mihr and Sarosh, will stand on the 
bridge we shall describe by and by, to examine every 
person as- he passes; that the former, who represents the 
divine mercy, will hold a balance in his hand to weigh 
the actions of men ; that according to the report he shall 
make thereof to GoD, sentence will be pronounced, and 
those whose good works are found more ponderous, if 
they turn the scale but by the weight of a hair, will be 
permitted to pass forward to paradise ; but those whose 
good works shall be found light will be by the other 
angel, who represents God's justice, precipitated from the 
bridge into helL* 

This examination being passed, and every one's works Mntuidre* 
weighed in a just balance, that mutual retaliation will th* c^m-^ 
follow, according to which every creature will take ven- ^m^, 
geance one of another, or have satisfaction made them 
for the injuries which they have suffered. And since 



» Qurin, c. 23, ▼. 103 ; 0. 7, v. 8, * Exod. xrxii. 32, 33 ; Van. vii. 

&c 10; Rev. xx. 12, &c., and Dan. v. 

s Midraih, Talkut Sbemuni, f. 27. 

153. «• 3- * Hyde, De Rel. Vet. Pera., pp. 

* Gemar. Sanbedr., f. 91, &c. 245, 40 1^ &c. 
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there will then be no other way of returning iiko lor like, 
I be maunt'r of giving this satisfaction will bo by taking 
away a proportionable part of the good woiks of him who 
ofifered the injury, and adding it to those of him who 
suffered it. Which being done, if the angels (Ijy whose 
ministry this is to be performed) say, "Lord, we have 
^ven ^o cvury one his due, and there remaineth of tliis 
person's good works so much as eqpilleth the weight of 
an ant," God will of his mercv cause it to be doubled unt«> 
him, that he may >)e admitted into ]»Hr<iv.'a>e; but if, -a 
the contrary, his good wcnrks be exhausted, and there re- 
main evil wurks only, and there be any who have not yet 
received sitisfaction from him, God will order ih.it a:*, 
equal weight of their sins be addod unto his, !hat ho may 
be punished for them in tlioir stead, and he wjil be sent 
to hell laden with bntij. This will be tlie method or' God's 
Into of the dealing with mankmd. As to brutes, after tliey sliall 
grtm. have likewise taken vengeance or one auoiher, as we have 

mentioned above, he will command them to be changed 
into dust : ^ wicked men being reserved to more grievous 
punishment, so that they shall cry out, on hearing this 
sentence passed on the brutes, " Would to God that we 
were dust also 1" As to the genii, many Muhammadans 
are of opinion that such of them as are true believers will 
undergo the same fate as the Irrational animals, and have 
no other reward than the favour of being converted into 
dust ; and for this they quote the authorit} of their 
prophet. But this, however, is judged not so very reason- 
able, since the genii, bwing capable oi putting themselves 
in the state of believers as well as nj-n, nmst consequently 
deserve, as ii seems, to be rewarded ior their faitli, as well 
as to be punislied for infidelity. Wherefore some euccrtain 
a more favcnirable opinion, and assign the believing genii 
a place near the confii'cs of paradise, wliore they will 

^ Yet they Miy the dog of the tavour, be admitted into pantdiac-. 
<;\.in 8loej)€n and Ezra's a«8, which .Sets Quriii, c. iS, vv. 8-24, and 
u,..- r:ii«<ftd to Hie, will, by pecuJur c. J 

f 
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iMijoy sufficient felicity, though they be not admitted into 
tliat delightful mansion. But the unbelieving genii, it 
is universally agreed, will be punished eternally, and be 
thrown into hell with the infidels of mortal race. It may 
not be improper to observe, that under the denomination 
of unbelieving genii, the Muhammadans compieheud also 
the devil and his companions.^ 

Tlie trials beinc over and the assemblv dissolved, the pm^h^ 

^ the bridKO 

Muhammadans hold that those who are to he admitted into overheii. 
paradise will take the right-hand way, and those who are 
destined to hell-fire will take the left : but both of them 
must first pass the bridge, called in Arabic al Sirat, which 
they say is laid over the midst of hell, and described to be 
finer than a hair and sharper th«n the edge of a sword, 
BO that it seems very difficult to conceive how any one 
shall be able to stand upon iu; for which reason most of 
the sect of the Mutazilites reject it as a fable, though the 
orthodox think it a sufficien proof of the truth of this 
article that it was seriously affirmed by him who never 
asserted a falsehood, meaning their prophet, who, to add 
to the difficulty of the passage, has likewise declared tiiat 
this bridge is beset on each side with briars and hooked 
thorns, which will, however, bo no im]»ediment to the good, 
for they shall pass with wonderful ease and swiftnftsa, like 
lightning or the wind, Muhammad and bis Muslims lead- 
ing the way ; whereas the wicked, what with the slipperi- 
ness and extreme narrowness of the path, the entangling 
of the thorns, and the extinction of the li;iht which 
directed the former to paradise, will soon miss their foot- 
ing, and fall down headlong into bfU, which is gaping 
beneath thera.^ 

This circumstance Muhammad seems also to have Thu notion 

•Ito bor- 

borrowed from the Magianft, who teach that on the last rc.wod ir«n 
day all majikind will be obliged to pas^ a bridge which UMifiMi. 
they call Piil Chinavad or Chfn&var, that i.^, thf stmiffht 

^ Vide Qurio, c. 18, v. 4S. * Poooclc, ubi sup., pp. 282-289. 
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bridge, leading directly into the other worid ; on the 
midst of whicli they suppose the angels, appointed by 
God to perform that office, will stand, who will require 
of every one a strict account of his actions, and weigh 
them in the manner we have already mentioned.^ It is 
true the Jews speak likewise of the bridge of hell, which 
they say is no broader than, a thread ; but then they do 
not tell us that any shall be obliged to pass it except the 
idolaters, wlio will fall thence into perdition.* 
The»tT«i As to the punishment of the wicked, the Muhammo- 
ofiST*" dans are taught that hell is divided into seven storeys, or 
LnuUii. apartments, one below another, designed for the reception 
of as many distinct classes of the damned.^ The first, 
w^hich they call Jahannam, they say will be the receptacle 
of those who acknowledged one GoD, that is, the wicked 
iMuhammadans, who, after having there been punished 
according to their demerits, will at length be released. The 
second, named Ladhwa, they assign to the Jews ; the third, 
named Hiitama, to the Christians; the fourth, named al 
Sair, to tlwi Sabiaus; the fifth, named Saqar, to. the 
Magians; the sixth, named al Jahim, to the idolaters; 
and the seventh, which is the lowest and worst of all, 
and is called al Hawiya, to the hypocrites, or those who 
outwardly professed some religion, but in their hearts 
were of. none * Over each of these apartments they 
believe there will be set a guard of angels,* nineteen in 

'Hyde, Do Jul. Vet. Pen., pp. 245, deny the oreation and beliere the 

402, iua, eter.iity of the world ; the lecond, 

* Mldrasb, Tilkut Reubeni, § for the Ihudista, or Mankhees, and 

Gehinnoin. the idolatroua Arabtt ,* the third, for 

' Quran, c iSi^* I4« the Brahniina of the Indies; the 

^ OthersiiUtheie apartments with fourth, for the Jews ; the fifth, tor 

different company. Some plaoe in the Christians ; and the suth, for 

the second the idolaters ; in the the Magisniii. But all agree in 

thirfi. Gog and Magog, &c. ;'in the assigning the seventh to the hypo- 

fimi-th, 1 he devils; in the tifth, thone cn'tos. Vide Millitiin, I>e Moham- 

who neglt;ct alms and prayers ; and medismo ante Moham., p. 412 ; 

crowd the Jewu, Christians, and Ma- D'Uerbel., BibI Orient, p. 36S, &c. 

gians together in the sixth. Some, ^ Quran, c. 40, v. 52 ; c. 43, v. 77 ; 
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pared for the Dahrians, or those who 
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number,^ to whom the damned will confess che just 
judgment of Oot). and hcg them to intercede with him for 
some alleviation of their pain, or that they maj be deli- 
vered by being annihilated.* 

Muhammad has, in his Quran and traditions, been very Proportion 
exact in describing the various torments ot hell, which, iuImil 
according to him, the wicked w ill suffer both from intense 
lieat and excessive cold. We shall, however, enter into 
no detail of them here, but only observe that the degrees 
of these pains will also vary, in proportion to the crimes 
of the sufferer and the apartment he is condemned ic ; 
and that he who is punished. the most lightly of all will 
be shod with shoes of fire, the fervour of which will cause 
his skull to boil like a caldron. Tlie condition of these 
unhappy wretches, as the same prophet teaches, cannot be 
properly called either life or death ; and their misery will 
be greatly increased by their despair of being ever de- 
livered from that place, since, according to that frequent 
expression in the Quran, ** they must remain therein .for 
ever." It must be remarked, huwever, that the infidels 
alone will be liable to eternity of damnation, for the Mus- 
lims, or those who have embraced the true religion, and 
have been guilty of heinous sins, will be delivered thence 
after they shall have expiated their crimes by their 
sufferings. The contrary of either of these opinions is 
reckoned heretical ; for it is the constant orthodox doc- 
trine of the Muhammadans that no unbeliever or idolater 
will ever be released, nor any person who in bis lifetime 
professed and believed the unity of God be condemned to 
eternal punishment. As to the time and manner of the nnra 
deliverance of those believers whose evil actions shall ^'thMiiuT 
outweigh their good, there is a tradition of Mutiamlnad *^*^*^ 
that they shall be released after they shall have been 
scorched and their skins burnt black, and shall afterwards 
be admitted Into paradise ; and when the inhabitants of 

i Quran, c. 74. v. 30u ' Ibid., c 40, t. 52 ; 0. 43, v. 77, 
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• lliat place «hall, in contempt, crJl them inferuals, God 
wiU, on their prayers, take from them that opprobrious 
appellation. Others say he taught that while they con- 
tinue in hell they shall be deprived of life, or (as his words 
are otherwise interpreted) be cast into a most profound 
sleep, tnat they may be the less sensible of their torments ; 
and that they shall afterwards be received into paradise, 
ciwrnning and there revive on theii' being washed with the water of 
y^ait. life; though some suppose they will be restored to life 

before they come forth from their place of punishment, 
that at their bidding farewell to their pains they may 
have some little taate of them. The time which these 
believers shall be detained there, according to a tradition 
handed down from their prophet, will not be less than 900 
years, nor more than 7000. ^ nd as to the manner of their 
delivery, tliey say that they ^tiall be distinguished by the 
marks of prostration on those parts of their bodies with 
which they used to touch the ground in prayer, ^a.l over 
which the fire will, therefore, have no power ; and that 
being known by this chai'acteristic, they will be relieved 
by the mercy of God, at the intercession of Muhammad 
and the blessed ; whereupon those who shall have been 
dead will be restored to life, as has been said, and those 
whose bod is shall have contracted any sootiness or filth 
from the flames and smoke of hell will be immersed in 
one of the rivers of paradise, called the river of life, which 
will wash them whiter than pearls.^ 
Muhammftd For most of these circumstances relating to hell and 
Jew* and the statc of the damned, Muhammad was likewise, in all 
hunotionii probability, indebted to the Jews, and in part to the 
uui}iuu«r Magians, both of whom agree in making seven distinct 
apartments in hell,- though they vary in other particulars. 
The former place an angel as a guard over each of these 
infernal apartments, and suppose he will intercede for the 

^ Poe., not. in Port. Mosig, pp. in Anibin, f. 19 ; Zohar. ad Kxod. 
289-291. xxvi. 2, fto. ; and Hyde, De KeL 

' Nifhmat hajim, f. 32 ; Oemar. Yet. Pen., p. 245. 
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iniseraule wretches there impii«ioned, who will openly 
acknowledge the justice of God in their condemnation.^ 
They also teach that the wicked will suffer a diversity of 
punisliments, and thai by intolerable cold* as wcU as heat, 
and that their faces shall b^icome black ;^ and believe 
those of their own religioii shall also be punished in hell 
hereafter, according to their crimes (for they hold that 
few or none will be ioand so exa^'ily righteous as to deserve 
no punishment at all), but will soon be delivered thence, 
when they shall be sufiiciently purged from their sins by 
their father Abraham, or at the interce&iion of him or 
oome other of the prophets.* The Mai^ians allow but one 
angel to presi^iu over all the seven hells, who is named 
by them Vanand Yazad, and, as th«y teacli, assigns punish- 
ments proportionate to eacli person's crimes, restraining 
also the tyranny and excessive cruflty of the devil, who 
would, if left to himself, torment the damned beyond their 
sentence.^ Those of this religion do also mention and 
describe various kinds of torments, wherewith the wucked 
will De punished in the next life, among which, though 
they reckon extreme cold to be one, yet they do not admit 
fire, out of respect, as it seems, to that bloment, which 
they take to be the representation of the divine nature ; 
and, therefore, they rather choose to describe the damned 
souls as suffering by other kinds of punishments, suoti as 
an intolerable stink, the stinging and biting of serpents 
and wild beasts, the cutting and tearing of the flesh by 
the devils, excf^ssne hunger and thirst, and the like.* 

Before we proceed to a description of the Muhammadan 
paradise, we must not forget to say aomftthing of the wall 
or partition which they imagine to be between that place 
and hell, and seems to be copied from the great gulf of 



* Midiatsh, Y^ilkut Shemuui.. pfcrt An*bio, f. 19. Vid#» QurAn, c. j tr, 
II, f. 116. 7Q. auid c. 3, y. 2A, iti<l noLed theto 
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aration tnentioucd in Scripture.^ They call it al Urf, 
nd more fie^juently in the plural_al_Afiifr^^ord derived 
from the verb ara/a, which sigififies to distinguish between 
things, or to part them ; though some commentators give 
another reason for the imposition of this name, because, 
they say, those who stand on this partition will know and 
distinguish the blessed from the damned by their respec- 
tive marks or characteristics ; * and others say the Word 
properly intends anything that is high raised or elevated, 
as such a wall of separation must be supposed to be.^ The 
Muhammadan writers greatly differ as. to the persons who 
are to be found on al Ardf. Some imagine it to be a sort 
of limbo for tlie patriarchs and prophets, or for the martyrs 
and those who have been most eminent for sanctity, among 
whom, they say, there will be also angels in the form of 
men. Others place here such whose good and evil works 
are so equal that they exactly counterpoise each other, 
and therefore deserve neitlier reward nor punishment; and 
these, they say, will, on the last day, be admitted into 
paradise, after they shall have performed an act of adora- 
tion, which will be imputed to them as a merit, and will 
make the scale of their good works to overbalance. Others 
suppose this intermediate space will be a receptacle for 
those who have gone to war without their parents' leave, 
and therein suffered manyrdora, being excluded paradise 
for their disobedience, and escaping hell because they are 
martyrs. The breadth of this partition wall cannot be 
supposed to be exceeding great, since not only those who 
shall stand thereon will hold conference with the inhabi- 
tants both of paradise and of hell, but the blessed and 
the damned themselves will also be able to talk to one 
another.* 

If Muhammad did not take his notions of the partition 
we have been describing from Scripture, he must at least 

^ Ltike xvi. 26. * Al B*idjiiiw2. 

« JaWluddin. Vide Qurtfa, c. 7, * QttrAa,*ubi wp. Vide D'llerb*.!, 
vv. 47-50. Bibl. Oiient, p. 121, &a. 
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have borrowed it at second-hand from the Jews, who 
xnontion a thin wall dividing paradise from hell.^ 

The rigliteous, as the Muhammadans are taught to The 
believe, having surmounted the difficulties and passed watSof^^ 
the sharp bridge above mentioned, before they enter para- *"* *^^' 
disc will be refreshed by drinking at the pond of their 
prophet, who describes it to be aii exact square, of a 
month's journey in compass: its water, which is supplied 
by two pipes from al Kauthar, one of the rivers of paradise, 
being wliiter than milk or silver and more odoriferous than 
iQusk, with as many cups set around it as there are stars 
in the firmament, of which water whoever drinks will 
thirst no more for ever.* This is the first taste which the 
blessed will have of their future and now near-approaching 
felicity. 

Though paradise be so very frequently mentioned in 
the Quran, yet it is a dispute among the Muhammadans 
whether it be ulready created, or be to be created here- 
after: the Mutazilites and some other sectaries asseiang 
that there is not at present any such place in nature, and 
that the paradise which the righteous will inhabit in the 
neit life will be different from that from which Adam 
was expelled. However, the orthodox profess the contrary, 
maintaining that it was created even before the world, and 
describe it, from their prophet's traditions, in the following 
manner. 

They say it is situate above the seven heavens (or in PanuUM 
the seventh heaven) and next under the throne of God ; ' 
and to express the amenity of the place, tell us that the 
earth of it is of the finest wheat flour, or of the purest 
musk, or,' as others will have it, of saffron; that its stones 
are pearls and jacinths, the walls of its buildings enriched 
with gold and silver, and that the trunks of all its trees 
are of gold, among which the most remarkable is the tree 
called Tiiba, or the tree of happiness. Concerning this 

^ MidxMb, YaQuit Sioni., f. 11. * Al GhaziU. 
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tree they fable that it stands in the palnce of Muhammad, 
though a branch of & will reach to the house of eveiy 
true believer;^ that it will be laden ^ith pomegrgiuates, 
grapes, dates, and other fruits of surprising bigness, and 
of tastes ujikuown to mortals. So that if a man desire to 
eat of any particular kiud of fruit, it will immediately be 
presented to him, or if he choose flesh, birds ready dressed 
will be set before hL»a according to his wish. They add 
that the boughs, of this tree will spontaneoudy bend down 
to the hand of the persen who would gather of its fruits, 
and that it will supply the blessed not oiJy with Tood, 
but also with silkep garments, aud beasts to ride on ready 
saddled and bridled, and adorned with rich trappings, 
which will burst forth from it^ fruits ; and that this tree 
is so large, that a person mounted on the fleetest horse 
would not be able to gallop from" one end of its shade to 
tlie other in a hundred years.- 
TheriTcw As plenty of water is one of the greatest additions to 
^ ' the pleasantness of any place, the Quran often speaks of 
the rivers of paradise as a principal ornament thereof. 
Some ot theae rivers, they say, flow with water, some with 
milk, some with wine, and others with homy, all taking 
their rise from the root of the tree Tiiba : two of which 
ri\'ors, named al Kauthar and the river of life, we hare 
already mentioned. And lest these should not be suffi.- 
cient, we are told this garden is also watered by a great 
1' umber of lesser ^rings and fountains, who^e pebbles are 
rubies and emeralds, their earth of camphire, their beds 
of musk, and thoir sidt^s of saffron, the most remarkable 
I among them being Saisabil aud Tasufm. 
GJori«»«f \ But all these glories will be eclipsed by the resplendent 
Vyln.^"^* \and ravishing girls of paradise, called, from their large 
\black eyes, Hurjal-oyun, the enjoyment of wliose com- 
toany will be"^>rincipal felicity of the faithful. These, 
^hey say, are created not of ciay. as mortal women are, 
— • — 

* Y%bj^a, iii Qurin, c. 13. * Jikliladdin, i\»ki. 
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Dut of pure inusk, being, as their propriet often affirms in 
his Quran, free from all natural impurities, defects, and 
inconveniences incident to the sex, of the strictest modesty, 
and secluded from public view in pavilions of hollow 
pearls, so large, that, as some traditions have it, one of 
them will be no less than four parasangs (or, as othert> 
say, sixty miles) long, and as many broad. 

The name which the Muhammadans usually give to Names of 
this happy mansion is al Jannat, or the garden ; and hutm, 
sometimes they call it, with an addition, Jannat-ul- 
Firdaus, the garden of paradise, Jannat-ul-Adan, the garden 
of Eden (though they generally interpret the >> '^rd Eden, 
not according to its acceptation in Hebrew, but according 
to its meaning in their own tongue, wherein it signifies 
a settled or perpetual habitation), Jannat-ul-Mawd, the 
garden of abode, Jannat-ul-Naim, the garden of pleasure, 
and the like; by which several appellations some under- 
stand so many different gardens, or at least places of 
different degrees of felicity (for they reckon no less than 
a hundred such in all), the very meanest whereof will 
afford its inhabitants so many pleasures and delights, that 
one would conclude they must even sink under them, had 
not Mohammad declared, that in order to qualify the 
blessed for a full enjoyment of them, God will give to 
every one the abilities of a hundred men. 

We have already described Muhammad's pond, whereof ?».« two 
the righteous are to drink before their admission into this tSlpite ct^ 
delicious seat ; besides which some authors ^ mention two SlSfuSiat- 
fountains springing from under a certain tree near the JSJ***"^ 
gate of paradise, and say that the blessed will also drink 
of one of them to purge their bodies and carry off all 
excrementitious dregs, and will wash themselves in the 
other. When they are arrived at the gate itself, each per- 
son will there be met and saluted by the beautiful youths 
appointed to serve and wait upbn him, one of them 

^ Al Ghaslli, Kftnz al Afrlr. 
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limning before, to cany the news ot his arrival to the 
wives destined for him ; and also by two angels^ bearing 
the presents sent him by QoD, one of whom will Invest 
him with a garment of paradise, and the other will put a 
ring on each of his fingers, with inscriptionr on them 
alluding to the happiness of his condition. By which of 
the eight gates (for so many they suppose paradise to 
have) they are respectively to enter, is not worth inquiry ; 
but it must be observed that Muhammad has declared 
that no person's good works will gain him admittance, 
and that even himself shall be saved, not by bis merits, 
Themwey but merely by the toercy of Odd. It is, however, the 
grou^! constant doctrine of the Qurdn that the felicity of each 
iMMuraoi person will be proportioned to his deserts, and that there 
Of the rigkt- Will be abodcs of different degrees of happiness ; the most 
****** eminent degree being reserved for the prophets, the second 

for the doctors and teachers of God's worship, the next 
for the martyrs, and the lower for the rest of the righteous, 
according to their several merits. There will also some 
distinotion be made in respect to the time of their admis- 
sion, Muhammad (to whom, if you will believe him, the 
gates will first be opened) having affirmed that the poor 
will enter paradise five hundred years before the rich: 
nor is this the only privilege which they will enjoy in the 
next life, since the same prophet has also declared, that 
when he took a view of paradise, he saw the majority of 
its inhabitants to be the poor, and when he looked down 
into hell, he saw the greater part of the wretches confined 
there to be women. 
Tb«fnAt For the first entertainment of the blessed on their 
*** ' admission, they fable that the whole earth will then be 
as one loaf of bread, wliich 60D will reach to them with 
hjs hand, holding it like a cake; and that for meat they 
will have the ox BaLim and the fish !Niin, the lobes of 
whose livers will suffice 70,000 men, being, as some ima- 
gine, to be set before the principal guests, viz., those who, 
to that number^ will be admitted into paradise without 
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examiDation;^ though others suppose that a definite num- 
ber is here put for an indefinite, and that nothing more is 
ncieant thereby than to express a great multitude of people. 

From thiii feast every one will be dismissed to the R«^a«''^*^ 
mansion designed for him, where (as has been said) he descnii^u. 
will enjoy such a share of felicity as will be proportioned 
to his merite, but vastly exceed comprehension or expecta- 
tion, since the very meanest in paradise (as he who, it is 
pretended, must know best has declared) will have eighty 
thousand servants, seventy-two wives of the girls of para- 
dise, besides the wives he had iu this world, and a tent 
erected for him of pearls, jacinths, and emeralds, of a very 
large extent ; and, according to another tradition, will be 
waited on by three hundred attendants while he eats, will 
be served in dishes of gold, whereof three hundred shall 
be set before him at unce, oontaining each a different kind 
of food, the last morsel of which will be as grateful as the 
first; and will also be supplied with as many sorts of 
liquors in vessels of the same metal ; and, to complete 
the entertainment, there will be no want of wine, which, 
though forbidden in this life, will yet be freely allowed to 
be drunk iu the next, and without danger, since the wine 
of paradise will not inebriate, as that we drink here. The 
flavour of this wine we may conceive to be delicious with- 
out a description, since the water of Tasnim and the other 
fountains which will be used to dilute it is said to be 
wonderfully sweet and fragrant. If any object to these 
pleasures, as an impudent Jew did to Muhammad, that 
80 much eating and drinking must necessarily require 
proper evacuations, we answer, as the prophet did, that 
the inhabitants of paradise will not need to ease them- 
selves, nor even to blow their nose, for that all superfluities 
will be discharged and carried off by perspiration, or a 
sweat as odoriferous as musk, after which their appetite 
shall return afresh. 



^ See supra,, p. 142. 
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The magnificence of the garmeuta and furniture pro- 
inise<l \>y the Quran to the godly in the next life is 
answeralile to the delicacy of their diet ; for they are to 
be clothfcd in the richest silks and brocades chiefly of 
green, which will burst forth from the fruits ol paradise, 
and wUl he also supplied by the leaves of the tree Ti^ba; 
they will be adorned with bracelets of gold and silver, 
and crowns set with pearls of incomparable lustre ; and 
will make use of silkeu carpets, litters of a prodigious 
sizy, i-yiiclies, pillows, and other rich famiture embroidered 
with gold and precious stones. 
Abiutfai That we may the more readily believe what hns been 
tu cp^j. mentioned of the extraordinary abilities of the inhabitants 
of paradise to taste these pleasures in their height, it is 
said they will enjoy a perpetual youth ; that in whataver 
age they happen to die, they will be raised in thf ir prime 
and vigbur, that is, of about thirty years of age, which age 
they will never exceed (and the same they say of the 
damned) ; and that when they enter paradise they will be 
of the same stature with Adam, who, as they fable, was no 
less than sixty cubits high. And to this age and stature 
their children, if they shall desire any (for otherwise their 
wives will not conceive), shaJl immediately attain, accord- 
ing to that say ing of their prophet, " If any of the faithful 
in paradise be desirous of issue, it shall be conceived, born, 
and grown up within the space of an hour." And in the 
'>ame mannev, if any one shall ha\t: a fancy to employ 
himself lu agriculture (which rustic pleasure may suit the 
wanton fancy of Some), what he shall sow will spriug up 
and come to maturity in a moment. 

Lest any of the sensos should want their proper delight, 
we are told the ear will there be entertained, not only 
with tho ravi.^ihin^ sungs of the angel IsrafO, who has the 
most melidioua voice of all GoD'a creatures, and of the 
daughters of paradise ; but even the trees themEelvss will 
Rfllnbrate the divine praisw with a harmony uxceeding 
> bare heard ; to which will be jeiued the / 
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sound of the bells hanging on the trees, which will be put 
in motion by the wind proceeding from the throne of GoD, 
80 often as the blessed wish for music ; nay, the very 
clashing of the gulden-bodied trees, whose fruits are pearls 
and emeralds, will surpass human imagination; so that 
the pleasures of this Sense will not be the least of the 
en jay men Is of paradise. 

The deliglits we have hitherto taken a view of, it is said, Theppirf- 
will be common to all the inhabitOd.ts'of paradise, even mentoof^ 
those of the lowest order. What then, think we. muirt. 
they enjoy who sluill obtain a superior dt'grce of liouour 
and felicitj' ? To tliese, thty say, there ar<; j»repared, 
besides all this, "sach things as eye hath not sewi, nor 
hath ear hop.rd, nor hath it entered into the heart of man 
to conceive;" an expression most certainly borrowed from 
Scripture.^ Thnt we may know wherein the felicity o^ 
those who shall attain the hiuiiest degree will consist, 
Muhammad is reported to have said that the meanest of 
t]je inhabitants of paradise will see hi9 gardens, wives, 
servants, furniture, and other possessions take up the 
space of a thousand years' journey (for so far and farther 
will the blessed see in the next life) but that he will be 
in the highest honour with God who shall behold liis face 
morning and evening; a^d tliis fa\oar al Ghazdli supposes 
to be that additional or superaoundant recompense pro- 
mised in the Qurdn,* which will give such ejtquisite delight, 
that in respec* thereof all the other pleasures of paradise 
will be forgotten and lightly esteemed; and not without 
reason, since, as the same author says, every otlier enjoy- 
ment is equally tasted by the very brute beast who is 
turned loose into luxuriant pasture.' The reader will 
observe, by the way, that this is a f:;!] confutation of those 
who preiond that tlie Muhaj^uaauans admit of no spiritual 



^ Ufr. Ixiv. 4 ; 1 Cor. U. 9. ' Vfde Poc., in not. ad i^ort. Motiii, 

- Cap. 10, V. 9, ftc p. 305. 
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|il«iaure in the next life, bat make the happiness of the 

moated to consist wholly iu corporeal enjoyments.^ * 

MuWnmmi Whence Muhammad took che greatest part of his para- 

jw««%»4 "^ diiee it is easy to show. The Jews constantly describe the 

mTuSSmm future mansion of the just as a delicious garden, and make 

^ J^*"'***^ j^ 1J3Q roach to the seventh heaven* They also say it has 

three gates,* or, as others will have it, two,* and four 

rivers (which last circumstance they copied, to be sure, 

from those of the Garden of Eden),* flowing with milk, 

wine, balsam, and honey.* Their Behemoth and Leviathan, 

which they pretend will be slain for the entertainment of 

tho blessed,^ are so apparently the Balam and Kiin of 

Muhammad, that his followers themselves confess he is 

obliged to them for both.* The Babbins likewise mention 

(f seven different degrees of felicity,* and say that the highest 

will be of those who perpetually contemplate the fa'ce of 
GoD.^* The Pisrsian Magi had also an idea of the future 
happy estate of the good, very little different from that of 
Muhammad. Paradise they called Bahisht, and Minu, 
which signifies crjstal, where they believe the righteous 
shall enjoy all manner of delights, and particularly the 
company of the Huran-i-bahisht, or black-eyed nymphs of 
paradise,^^ the care of whom, they say, is committed to the 
angel Zamiyad;^* and hence Muhammad seems to have 
taken the first hint of his paradisiacal ladies. 

It is not improbable, however, but that he might h^ve 
been obliged, in some respect, to the Christian accounts of 



* We find no authority for such Bpiritual blessing in the Qurin. 
But aee post, p. 162. K. ic w. 



1 Vide Reluid, De ReL Moh., 1. 2, * Vidr»sh, Yalkut Sbemuni. 

§ 17. ' Ckmar. Bava Bathra, f. 7S ; 

s Vide Gemar Tihiiih, f. aS, Btra- Baohi, in Job i. 

eoth, I. 34, and Midraah sabbotb, f. ^ Vide Poc., not. In P^rt Monit, 

37. p. 29S. * Ni«hmat hayim, f. 32, 

> MegiUah, Amkoth, p. 78. ^* MIdnuh, TehUlim, f. Ii. 

« MicLrash, Yalkut Sbemuni. ^ Sadder, porta S. 

• Gen. ii. 10, kc " Hyde, De Rel Vet. Pen., p.225. 
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the felicity of the good in the next life.* As it is scarce christian 
possible to convey, especially to the apprebeusi(ins of the »otioiwof 
generality of mankind, an idea of spiritual pleasui:es with- »totccoa) 
out introducing sensible objects, the Scriptures have "been^ 
obliged to represent the celestial enjoyments by corporeal 
images, and to describe the mansion of the blessed as a 
glorious and magnificent city, built of gold and precious 
stones, with twelve gates, through the streets of which 
thetie runs a river of water of life, and having on either 
sidi^'the tree of life, which bears twelve sorts of fruits and 
leaV^es of a healing virtue J Our Saviour likewise speaks 
of ttie future state of the blessed as of a kingdom wheie 
they shall eat and drink at his table.^ But then these 
descrij^tions have none of those puerile imaginations' 
which reign throughout that of Muhammad, much less 
any tlie most distant intimation of sensual delights, M^hich 
ho was so fond of; on the contrary, we are expressly 
assured that " in the resurrection they will neither marry 
nor be given in marriage, but will be as the angels of God 



* As all the doctrinea of Muliaxnmad concerning the future utat^ 
were proclaimed in Makkan suras before the tenth year of hie mis- 
sion, and as almost no i^eference had yet been made to Christianity, 
it se^ms quite certain that he w&% icrnorunt of the Christian Scrip- 
tui'ea ; and inasmuch as he everywhere evinceB in the Qurdu his 
ahni/St entire i^nuianco of Christian doctrine, we may safely con- 
clude tiiat he owed little or nothing to Christianity for his idea^ of 
heavf^n atid he] J. K.^m. w. 

^ Rev. xxi. ID, &c., and xxii. i, 2. thousand twigs, and every one of 

* Lukt? xxji. 29, 30, ^0. these twig? fihall have ten thousand 
' I vronid not, however, under- clusters of grapes, %nd in every one 

tuke to defend all the Christian of these clusters there shall be ten 

M-ritert tn thia particular ; witness thousand grapes, and every one of 

t bat one passage of IrenseUj, wherein these grapes being pressed ifaaU 

be introduces a tradition of St John yield two hundred and seventy-five 

that our Lord should say, " The gaUons of wine ; Mid when a man 

days shall cume, in which ther«* shall shall take hold of one of these sacred 

be \ ines, which shall have i ach ten bunches, another bunch shaU cry 

thoiidand branches, and every one of out, I am a better bunch take me, 

those branches shall have t^n thou- and b1e8.« the Lord >>> me,'* Slc. 

sand leaser branches, and every one Iren., 1. 5, c, T;^- 
of these branches shall have ten 
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in heaven." ^ Muhammad, ho\rever, to enhance tlie value of 
paradise with his Arabians, chose rather to imitate the in- 
decency of the Magians than the modesty of the Christians 
in this particular, and lest his beatified Muslims should 
complain that anything was wanting, bestows on them 
wives, as well as the other comforts of life ; judging, it 
is to be presumed; from "his own inclinations, that, like 
Panurgus*8 ass,* they would think all other enjoyments 
not worth their acceptance if th^y were to bo debarred 
from this. 
Th«>J«^8mp* Had Muhammad, after all, intimated to his followers, 

tion of patttr 

di5.eiatt© that what he liad told them of paradise was to be taken, 

Quiitn to be ^ 

understood not literally, but in a metaphorical sense (as it is said the 
«iniM. Magians do the description of Zoroaster's *), this might, 
perhaps, make some atonement; but the contrary is so 
evident from the whole tenor of the Quran, that although 
some Muhammadans, whose understandings are too refined 
to admit such gross conceptions, look on their prophet's 
descriptions as parabolical, and are willing to receive them 
in an allegorical or spiritual acceptation,* yet the general 
and orthodox doctrine is, that the whole is to be strictly 
believed in the obvious and literal acceptation ; to prove 
which I need only urge the oath they exact from Chris- 
tians (who they know abhor such fancies) when they 
would bind them in the most strong and sacred manner ; 
for in such a case they make them swear that if they 
falsify their enj,agemeiit, they will affirm that there will 
be black-eyed girls in the next world and corporeal plea- 
sures.* 

JBefore we quit this subject it may not be improper 

^ Matt. :cxn. 30. dlera, the kiAses of lx>yB and be:iit- 

^ Vide Rabelais, Pantagr., L 5, c. tvoua d tinsels. Vide GolL Noct. 

7. A better »\uthi>rtty than thia Att., K iS, c. 2. 

might, however, b«* aDej^rf^d in fiivonr * Vide }iydo, Dc R^ Vet. Pera, 

of MubaoDmad's judj^ient in this {>. 266.. 

rMpect ; I mean that of Plato, who ^ Vide eund., in not. ad Bobov. 

if taid to have proposed, m his ideal Lit Tnrcar.. p. 21. 

commonwealth, m the. reward of Poc. ad Port. Mosi«i, p. 305. 

Ya^iaut men and conujinmau: aoU 
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to observe the falsehood of a vulgar imputation on the 
Mubamniadans, who are by several writers* reported to 
hold that women have no souls, or, if they have, that 
they will Derish, like those of brute beasts, and will not 
be rewarded in the next life. Bat whatever mav l^e the 
opinion of <K)ine ignorant people among them, it is certain 
that Muhammad had too great a respect for the fair sex 
to teach such a doetrins; and there are se/eral passaji^es 
in the Quran which affirm that women, in the next lite, 
will not only be punished for their evil actions, hut will 
also receive the rewards of their good deeds, as well asTheroward* 
the men, and that in this case God wiJl make no distinc- wom«iL 
tion of sexes.* It is true the general notion is' that they 
will not be admitted into the same abode as the men are, 
because their places will be supplied by the paradisiacal 
fpimaleg (though sotne allow that a man will there also have 
the company of those who were his wives in this world, or 
at least such of them as he shall desire ^), but that good 
women will go into a separate place of happiness, where 
they will enjoy all sorts of delights ; ^ but whether one of 
those delights will be the enjoyment of agreeable paramours 
created for them, to complete the economy of the Muhani- 
madan system, is what I have nowhere found decided. 
One circumstance relating to these beatified females, con* 
formable to what he had asserted of the men, he acquainted 
his followers with in the answer he returned to an old 
woman, who, desiring him to intercede with God that she 
might be admitted into paradise, he told her that no old 
woman would enter that place ; which setting the poor 
woman a crying, he explained nimself by saying that God 
would then make her young again.^ 



^ Hombek, Sum. Contr., p. 16; in Hot ad Bobor. de. Yiirit. »gr., p. 

Grelot, Voya|;e d« Confltant., p. 275 2 1. * 8e« supra, p. 157. 

Kicavt's rrMeut SuW of th« Otto- * Vide CharJifi, Voj?., toin. 2, p. 

man Empire, I. 2, a 21. 328 ; and Baylc, Diot. UiKt Art. 

^ See Qunin, c. 3, v. 196 ; c. 4, v Mahomet, Renj. Q. 
126, ^c; and altfO c. 13.. v. 23 ; c 16, ^ See Qurun, c. 56, y. 36. and the 

40, j^, 57, dka Vide etiani l<«lind, notee there ; and Gagnier, tiut. in 

De Kel. Moh., 1. s, S l& ; *^^ Hyde, Abulfedi^ Vit. Moh., p. 143. 
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Th«d«erMs Tlie sixth gfcal point of faith wlirch the Miiharuroarlans 
are taught by the Qoraii to believe is God's absolute 
decree and predestination both of good and evil ; for the 
orthodox doctrino is, that whatever hath or shall come 
to pa«.s in this world, whether it be good or whether it be 
bad, proceedeth entirely from the divine wdl, and is irre- 
vocably fixed and recorded from all eternity in tbe pre- 
set ved table,^- God having secretly predetermined not only 
the adver^&e and prosperous fortune of every person in this 
world, iu the most minute particulars, but also his faith or 
infidelity, his obedience ot disobedience, and oonsequently 
his everlasting happiness or misery after death, which 
fate or predestination it is not possible by any foresight 
or wisdom to avoid, 
uaeioftdi Of this doctriiie Muhammad makes great use in bin 
trine >7 QuTau for the advancement of his designs, encouraging 
mad.^™' his followers to fight without fear, and even desperately r 
for the propagation of their faith, by representing to them 
that all their caution could not avert their inevitable 
destiny or prolong their lives for a moment,^ and deter* 
ring them from disobeying or rejecting him a? an impostor 
by setting before them the danger they might thereby 
incur of being, by the just judgment of God, abandoned 
to seduction, hardness of heart, md a reprobate mind, as a 
punishment for their obstinacy.^ 

As this doctrine of absolute election and reprobation 
has been thought by nutny of the Muhammadan divines 
to be derogatory to the goodness and justice of Odd, and 
to make God the author of evil, several subtle distinctions 
have been invented and disputes raised to explicate or 
Qoften it, and different sects have beeu formed, according 
to their several opinions or methods of explaining this 
point, some of them going so far as even to hold the 

^ Se« ftupra, p. io8. • Qurtfn, c- 3, v. 144; e. 4. v. 77, *c. 

^ ibid., c. 4. vv. 134-144 ; c. 2, rv. 6>20, fta, passim. 
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direct contrary position of absolute free will in man, as we 
shall s6e hereafter.^ ^ 

Of the four fundamental points of religious practice Pm^r or 
required by the Quran the first is prayer, under which, 
as has been said, are also comprehended those legal wash- 
ings or puriiScations which are necessary preparations 
thereto. 

Of these purifications there are two df»gi'ees, one called coremoniai 
(Ihmly being a total immersion or bathing of. the badySJiwvo- 
in water, and the other called JFarfAii (by the Persians **" 
Ahdast), which is the washing of their faces, hands, and 
feet after a certain manner, The first is required in some 
extraordinary cases only, as after having lain with a 
woman, or toeing polluted by emission of seed, or ])y 
approaching a dead body ;. women also being obliged to 
it after their courses or childbirth. The latter is the 
ordinary ablution in common cases and before prayer, and 
must necessarily be used by every person before he can 
enter upon that duty.* It is performed with certain 
formal ceremonies, which have been described by some 
writers, but are much easier apprehended by seeing them 
done than by the best description. 

These purifications were perhaps borrowed by Mu- Thea© w»i« 
hammad from the Jews; at least Ihey agree in a great from tU 
measure with those used by that nation,' who in process 
of time burden^^d the precepts of Moses in this point 
with so many traditionary ceremonies, that whole books 
have been written about them, and who were so exact 
and superstitious thei-ein, even in our Saviour's time, that 
they are often reproved by him for it.* But as it is certain 
that the pagan Arabs used lustrations of this kind ^ long 
before the Ume of Muhammad, as most nations did, and 
still do in the East, where the warmth of the climate 

» Swt. VIIL • Poa, not in Port. MobIs, p. 356, 

^ Quriii, c. 4, V. 42^ ftnd c. $. ▼. 7. &>c. 
Vide Reland, Ue K«l. Mob., L i, * Mark vii. 3, &c 

» Vide Herodot., 1. 3, a 19S. 
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requires a greater nicety and degree of cleanliness than 
these colder parts, perhaps Muhammad only recalled his 
countrymen to a more strict ohservance of those purifying 
rites, which had been probably neglected by them, or at 
least performed in a careless and perfunctory manner. 
The Muhammadans, however, will have it that they are 
as ancient as Abraham,^ who, they say, was enjoined by 
God to observe them, and was shown the manner of making 
the ablution by the Angel Gabriel in the form of a beautiful 
youth.* Nay, some deduce the matter higher, and imagine 
that these ceremonies wei*e taught our first parents by t?ie 
angels.* 
The pime- That his foUowers might be the more punctual in this 
litfKin b^«d duty, Muhammad is said to have declared, that " the 
iew.**^ practice of religion is founded on cleanliness," which is 
the one-half of the faith and the key of prayer, without 
which it will not be heard by Gob.* That these expres- 
sions ma^' be the better understood, al Ghazali reckons 
four degrees of purification, of which the first is, the 
cleansini]: of the body from all pollution, filth, and excre- 
ments ; the second, the cleansing of the members of the 
body from all wickedness and unjust actions ; the third, 
the cleansing of the heart from all blanable inclinations 
and odious vices ; and the fourth, the purging a man's 
secret thoughts from all afiFections which may divert their 
attendance on God : adding, that the body is but as the 
outward shell in respect to the heart, which is as the 
kernel. And for this reason he highly complains of those 
who are superstitiously solicitous in exterior purifications, 
avoiding those persons as unclean who are not so scrupu- 

^ AlJaiindbi in Vita Abrah. Vide porque Diw qfUere haUar rontigo, 

Poc. Spec., p 303. Dixo Abraham, Como tenoo de la^ 

' Hf^rewith agrees the imurioas varmef Lavc^ et unffdite U appare- 

Gofipe) of St. Barnabas, the Spaniih cib como uno bdHo-mancebOj y h lard 

translation of which (cap. 29) had en UfuenU, y U dioco, Abraham, haz 

theHe wOixls : Dixo Abraham, Que eomo yo. Y Abrahsm $e lavd, kc 
hare yo para icrnr'al Diot de lot ' Al KessdS. Vide Kehiud, De 

mnet'^ y prophHaef Rupondid d Re.I. Moh:»m., p. 81. 
auydj Tt e aqufUu fuente y Utvattf ^ AA Ohazali Ibn al Athir. 
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lously nice as themselves, and at the same time have 
their minds lying waste, and overrun with; pride, ignorance, 
and hypocrisy.^ Whence it plainly appears with how 
little foundation the Muhammadans have been charged 
hy some writers^ with teaching or imagining that these 
fonnal washings alone cleanse them from their sins.* 

Lost so necessary a preparation to their devotions should Lu8tr«non 
be omitted, either where water cannot be had, or when it iu«to«i of 
may l>e of prejudice i<f a person's health, they are allowed uwed. 
ill such cases to make use of fine sand or dust in lieu of 
it ; ^ and then they perform this duty by clapping their 
open hands on the sand, and passing them over the parts, 
in the same manner as if they were dipped in water. But 
for this expedient Muhammad was not so much indebted 
to his own cunning* as to the example of the Jews, or 
perhaps that of the Persian Magi, almost as scrupulous 
as the Jews themselves in their lustrations, who both of 
them prescribe the same method in cases of necessity;^ 
and there is a famous instance in ecclesiastical history 
of sand being used, for the same reason, instead of water, 
in the administration of the Christian sacrament of baptism, 
many years before Muhammad's time.^ 

Neither are the Muhammadans contented with bare Minor 
washing, but think themselves obliged to several other puHflo*- 
necessary points of cleanliness, which they make also 
parts of this duty; such as combing the hair, cutting the 
b(;ard, paring the nails, pulling out the hairs of their arm- 
pits, shaving their private parts, and circumcision ; * of 



1 Vide Poc. Spec, p. 302, &c. d« Morib. et loBtit. Turcar., Ep. r, 

' Larchol. Kdewen. Confut. Ha- p. 32. 

piren., p. 360. O. Sionita and J. • Vide Reland, "Da ReL Mob., 1. 

Hi*>«ronit.i. in Tract, de irrb. and 2, c. i(. 

Moiib. Orient, ad Calcem Geogr. * Qnrin. c. 4, v 42, and c. 5, t. 7. 

Nubiens., c. 15. Da R>6r, dnns le ' Vide Smith, ub'i nup. 

S<^.'niinair« de la Rel. dea Turca, mis • Geniar. T^racbulh c. 2. Vide 

It la ttito tie sa versk>H de I'Alcor. Poc. not. ad Port. Mosis, p. 380. 

St. Olon, Deacr. dn Hnyatiine de Sadder, porta 84. 

Maroc, c. 2. Hvd«,. in not. ad ' Cedren., p. 25a 

BoboY. de Proc Mob., p. l. Smith, • Vide Poc. Spue, p. 303. 
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which last I will add a word or tvfo, lest f should not find 
a more proper place. 
Hie xoaUm CircunQcJsicn, tho\i<;h it be not so much as once men* 
etreuAici.. tioned in the Qurdn, is yet held by the Muhammadans to 
be an ancient dirine institution, confirmed by the religion 
of Islam, and though not so absolutely necessary but that 
it may be dispensed with in some cases,^ yet highly proper 
and expedient: The Arabs used this rite for many ages 
before Muhammad, having probably learned it from Ismail, 
though nut only his descendants, but the Himyarites,' and 
(Qther tribes, practised the same. The Ismailit^s, we are 
told^* used to circumcise their children, not on the eighth 
day, as is the custom of the Jews, but when about twelvq 
or thirteen years old, at which age their fath^ underwent 
t)iat operation;^ and the Muhammadans imitate them so 
far as not to cireumcise children before they be able, at 
least, distinctly to pronounce that profession of their faith, 
'* There is no god but Gx)D ; Muhammad is the apostle of 
God;"* but pitch on what age they please for the pur- 
pose, between six and sixteen or thereabouts.* Though 
the Muslim doctors are generally of opinion, conformably 
to the Scripture, that this precept was originally given to 
Abraham, yet some have 'imagined that Adam was taught 
it by the Angel Gabriel, to satisfy an oath he had made to 
cut ofT that flesh which, after his fall, had rebelled against 
his spirit; wheoce an odd argument has been drawn for 
the universal obligation of circumcision.^ Though I cannot 
say tbe Jews led tlie Muhammaduns tite way here, yet 
they seem ao unwilling to believe any of the principal 

^ Vide Bobov. de Ciroumcis., p. following p&KMge of the Gospel of 

aa> Barnabas (cap. 23), itiz., Entoncu 

' Pbilottorg., Hist. BccIm L 3- dixo Jesus ; Adam d pfimer hombre 

' Joseph., Ant., 1. i, c. 23. awtrndp Ci^nith p&r efigano dd de- 

* G^n xvii. 25. nwnio At romttis }irohS6ida yyr lHo% 
^ Vide Bobov., ubi Mup., and Poc. rn 4. pif-iajfro, «t U rtidb t^ carta d 

Rpec., ]>. 319. tK etfkiritu ; p^r (^ <fual jur6 disiendOf 

* Vide iieland, De B«»l. Mob, J. Pnr Dto$ qti€ y ie qiiiero cortar ; y 
1* P- 75* fompituft^ ufta piedra tomb tu came 

* 'VhiM is Ll^tt substance of the para cortaHtt vom d oyt'tKdeta piedra. 
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patriarolis or prophets before Abraham were really uncir- 
ciimcised, that they pretend several of them, as irell as 
some holy men who lived after his time, were bom ready 
circuTucised, or without a foreskin, and that Adam, in 
particular, was so created;^ whence the Muhamiuadans 
affirm the same thing of their prophtt.^ 

Prayer was by Muhammad thought so necessary a duty, Pt47«rthe. 
that he used to call it the pillar of religion and the key pSidiM. 
of paradise ; and when the Tlmkifitoa, who dwelt at Tayif, 
sending in the ninth year of the Hijra to make their 
subnhsaicn to the prophet^ after the keeping of their 
favourite idol' had been denied them,^ bogged, at least, 
that they might be dispensed with as to their saying of the 
appointed pray'ers, he answered, '* That there could be no 
good in that religion whet^in was no prayer."* 

That so important a duty, therefore, might not beThehoawoi 
neglected, Muhammad obliged his followers to pray five 
times every twenty-four hours, at certain stated times; 
\\z,y 1 In the morning, before sunrise ; 2. Wheu noon is 
past, and the sun begins to decline from the meridian; 3. 
In the afternoon, before sunset; 4. In the evening, after 
sunset, and before day be shut in ; and 5. After the day 
is shut inp and before the first watoh of the night.* For 
this institution he pretended to have received the divine 
command from the throne of God himself, when he took 
his night journey to heaven; and the observing of the 
stated times of prayer is frequently insisted on in the 
Quran, though they- be not particularly prescribed therein. 
Accordingly, at the aforesaid times, of which public notice 
is given by the Muadhdhfns, or Criers, from the steeples 

Par loqwal fue Tt.pr<kendido dd a7%^ aqvfUo que Adftni wn jtaramento 

liftbriel, y d fe dixo; Yo hejurudo pTwnetid. 

par J)ioi que lo iic die eortar, y men ' BhalHliel. hakkab'ala. Vide Poc. 

CirfHK> fio to »eri jama*. Ala h'lra il Spec., p. 320 ; Gagnier, not. ia 

anijd le tntcuo la $nper^itidad de tu Abulfed., Yit. Mod., P* 2* 

came^ y a qudla ooHh. 0* m'rnerA ' Vide Poc Spec., p. 304. 

que atuti ojmu Uido hotkbre. toitna eamt ' Btt supra, p. 34 

*U Adam, utm. etta vUigadoa eiiM^ir * Abu!f<Ml. Vit. Mob., p. 12^ 

'^ Vide lUd., pp. 38, 39. 
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of their mosques (for they use no bell), every conscientious 
mmumtat Muslim prepares himself for prayer, which he performs 
tbcMTTioo either in the mosque or auy other pJace^ provided it be 
^^'*^^* clean, after a prescribed form, and with a certain number 
ot phrases or ejaculations (which the more acrupulou;! 
count by a string of beads) and using certain postures of 
worship ; all which have been particularly set down and 
described, though with some few mistakes, by other writers,* 
! and ought not to be abridged, unless in some special cases, 

j as on a jouiney, on preparing for battle, <te. 

/ For the regular performance of the duty of prayer 

{ among the Muhammadans, besides the particulars above 

I mentioned, it is also requisite that they turn their faces, 

] while they pray, towards the temple of Makkah,^ the 

) quarter where the same is situate being, for that reason> 

j pointed out within iheir mosques by a niche, which they 

', call al Mihrab, and without by the situation of the doors 

' opening into the galleries of the steeples : there are also 

i tables calculated for the ready finding out their Qibla, or 

J part towards which they ouglit to pray, in places where 

/ they have no other direction.* 

j But what is principally to be regarded in the discharge 

/ of this duty, soy the Muslim doctors, is the inward dis- 

} TX)sition of the heart, which is the life and spirit of prayer;* 

' the most punctual observance of the external rites and 

ceremonies before mentionefd being of little or no avail, if 

performed without due attention, reverence, devotion, and 

; hope;^ so that we must not think the Muhammadans, or 

tlie considerate part of them at least, conient themselves 
with the mere ojms operatum, or imagine their whole 
religion to be placed therein.' 

1 Vide Hottiug., Hist. Ecdei ., torn. ^ Qurin, 0. 2, v. 142. See tlie notei 

8, pp. 470-5 2Q; Bobov. in Liturg. there. 

Turcic, p. I, ike. ; Grelot, Voyajfc » Vide Hyde, De ReL Vet. Per^, 

de Constant., pp. 233-264 ; Chftrdin, pp. 8, 9, and 126 

Yoy. de. Pers^, torn. 2, p. 382, &c ; ^ Al Gbttzili 

and Smith, de Moribu^ uc Inatit. ' Vide Poc. Spec , p. 305. 

Turcar, Ep. 1, p. 33, Ac. • Vide Smitb. ulianp., p. 40. 
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I had like to have omitted two things which in my R«ffuutioni 
mind deserve mention on this head, and may, perhaps, be and women 
better defended than our contrary practice. One is, that pmycr! 
the Muhammadans never address themselves to God in 
sumptuous apparel, th9ugh they are obliged to be decently 
clothed, but lay aside their costly habits and pompons 
ornaments, if they wear auy, when they approach the 
divine presence, lest they should seem proud and arrogant^ 
The other is, that thoy admit not their women to pray 
with them in public, that sex being obliged to perform 
their devotions at home, or if they visit the mosques, it 
must be at a time when the men are not there ; for the 
Muslims are of opinion that their presence inspires a 
different kind of devotion ftom that which is requisite iu 
a place dedicated to the worship of God.* 

Tlie greater part of the particulars comprised in theThein«tit«- 
Muhammadan institution of prayer their prophet seems prayer bor 
to have copied* from others, and especially the Jews, ez-theJewa. 
ceeding their institutions only in the number of daily 
prayers.^ The Jews are directed to pray three times a 
day,* in the morning, in the evening, and within night, in 
imitation of Abraham,^ Isaac,* and Jacob , ^ and the prac- 
tice was as early, at least, as the time of Daniel® The 
several postures used by the Muhammadans in their prayers 

^ Rcland, De Rel. Moh., p. 96. viri H fcrmiruB, ibi mens rwn at 

See Qurdn, c. 7, v. 32. intenta et dn^oia : nam inter ceU- 

* A Moor, named Ahmad llm hranduvi niiuam et eacrijieia, fceminte 

Abdalla, in a Latin cpi8tl«) by hi in, et viri mutui$ »t^peetibus, eiffttii, ae 

written to MauricH*, Prince of nvtifnu accent "fit pratorum apjpeti' 

Orange, and Emanuel, Prince of turn, et desidenorum tuorum ipnet : 

Portugal, containing a censur<r of lb e et ^tando hoc non ficret, taltem 

Chriatian religion (a copy of wliich, hiimana fragilitas ddecdUur muiuo 

onoe belonging to Mr. Selden, who et rtcipi'oco aspevtu ; et ita non potett 

has thence transcribed a considerable eiuf mens quiet^a, attetitOf et devota, 

passage in his treatiie^Dc Svnedriis ' The Sabiftns. according to some, 

vett £bn»or., 1. i, c. 12, is now in excted the Mnhaniinadans in this 

the iSodleian Libraty), finds great point, praying (ev(>n times a day. 

fanlt with tbo unedifying manner See supra, p. 34. note. 

in which mass is said among the * Geroar. Berachoth. 

Boman Catholics, for this very * Gen. xix. 27. ' Gen. xziv. 6j. 

reason among others His word? ' Gen. xxviii. 11. &c. 

are : Ubictrnque coiiffre(jiantur eimtd ' Dan. vi. la j 
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are also the snme with those prescribed by the Jewish 
Babbins, and particularly the most «olemu act of adora- 
tion, by prostrating themselves so as to toucli .the ground 
with their forebaad ; ^ notwithstanding, the latter pretend 
the practice of the former, in this respect, to be a relic o£ 
Ihieir ancient manner of paying theij devotions to Baal- 
peor.^ The Jews likewise constantly pray with theirfaces 
turned towards the temple of Jerusalem,^ which has been 
their Qibla from the time it was first dedicated by Solo- 
mon ; * for which reason Daniel, praying in Ohaldea, had the 
windows of his chamber open towards that city : * and the 
same was. the Qibla of Muhammad and his followers for 
six or peven months,* and till he found himself obliged 
to change it for the Eaabah. The Jews, moreover, are 
obliged by the precepts of their religion to be careful that 
the place they pray in, and the garments they have on 
when tliey perform their duty, be clean : ^ the men and 
women also among them pray apart (in which particular 
they were imitated by the Eastern Christians) ; and seve- 
ral other conformities might be remarked between the 
Jewish pnblic worship and that of the Muhammadans.^ 
Aimagiying Thd ucxt poiut of the Muhammadap religion is the 
funda^**^ giving oi alnii, which are of two sorts, legal and voluntary, 
of rei^^ ^he legal alms are of indispensable obligation, being com- 
practice, xuandcd by the law, which directs and determines both 
the portion which is to be given and of what tilings it 
ought to be given ; but the voluntary alms are left to 
every one's liberty, to give more or less as he shall see fit 
The former kind of alms some think to be properly called 
ZaMt and the latter Sadaqd, though this name be also 



^ Vide Milliom, De Mohammedin- ^ Daii. vi. lo. 

mo ante Moham., p. 427, ^, and ' Some B^y eighteen monthii 

Hyde, T)e Rel. Vet. Purs., p. 5, &c. Vide Abulfed., Vit. M^oh., p. 54. 

* Maimonid inEpfbt lul ProR«lyt. ' Maimoii.io IhUaolioth Tephilla, 
Beli^. Vid« Poc Spec, p. 306. c. 9, § 8, 9. Menura bauimeor, fol. 

' U-emar. Bava Bathrs. find B<>ra- 28, 2. 

chotb. ' Vide Mitlium, tibi imp p. 424, 

* 1 Kings viil 29, &c. tt f»eq. 
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frequently given to the legal alms. They are cjilled Zaktit, 
oitber because they increase a man's stare, by drawing 
clown a blessing theroon, and produce iu his soul the 
vii'tue of liberality,! or becanf<e they purify the remaining 
part of one's substance from pollution and the soul from 
the filth of avarice;^ and Sailaqa, because they are a 
proof of a man's sincerity in the worship of Goo. Some 
writers have called the legnl alms tithes, but improperly, 
since in some cases they fall short, and in othcr^f exceed 
that proportion. 

The giving of alms is frequenily commanded in the 
Quran, and often reconini'enJed therein jointly with 
pinyer, ll»e former being held of great efficacy in causing 
the latter to be heard of GuD : for which reason the 
Khalifah Omar Ibn Abd al A^fz used to say " that prayer 
carries us half-way to OOD, fasting brings us to the door 
of his palace, and alms proeurea us admission." ^ The 
Muhammadans, thererore esteem almsdeeds to l>e highly 
meritorious, and many of them have been illustrious ior 
the ejcercise thereof. Uasan, tho sou of Ali and grandson 
of Muhammad, in particular, is related to have thrice in 
his life divided his substt^nce equally between himself aud 
the poor, and twice to have given away al) he had ;* and 
thi' generality are ^o addicti-<i to the doing of good, that 
they extend their charity even to brutes^* 

Alms, according to the prescriptions of the Muham-L«w«r.-Hf- 
madan law, are to bo given of five things* i. Of cattle, JJIil' ^*'*' 
that is to say, of camels, kine, and sheep ; 2. Of money ; 



■* A few years' resi/lcnce amoug Muslims ^ill 6crve to materiaily 
uiodify iliia state in exit. l. m. y^. 



Al Bftidhiwi. See Qurdn, c. 2. « P*H©rl)eI., Bibi Orient , p. 5 
vv. 261-274. * IbiU., p. 422. 

^ Idem. Coiapare this with ivhat 'Vide i>u&b<<).. Kpi^t. ^ p. 178 

cur Saviour &oy& (I.uke yi. 41)1 Sniitb, Jc Morib. Turc, Kp. i, p. 66, 

" Give A tuH of inVh things au ye «Vo. Coiup&re Ecclen.' xi. 1 and 

have; unJ behold, ui\ things vit Piov. xii. la 
clean ui.to you " 
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3. Of corn; 4. Of fruits, viz^ dates and ittisins; and 5. 
Of wares sold. Of each of these a certain portion is to be 
given in alms, being usually one part in foity, or two and 
a half per cent, of the value. But no alms are due for 
them, unless they amount to a certain quantity or num* 
ber ; nor until a man has been in possession of them eleven 
months, he not being obliged to give alms thereout before 
the twelfth month is begun ; nor are alms due for cattle 
employed ^n tilling the ground or in carrying of burdens. 
In some cases a much larger portion than the before* 
mentioned is reckoned due for alms : thus of what is gotten 
out of mines, or the sea, or by any art or profession ovei 
and above what is suf&cient for the reasonable support of 
a man's family, and especially where there is a mixture 
or suspicion of unjust gain, a fifth part ought to be given 
in alms. Moreover, at the end of the fast of Bamadhan, 
every Muslim is obliged to give in alms for himself and 
for eyery one of his family, if he lias any, a measure ^ of 
wheat, barley, dat^s, roiiius, rice, or other provisions com- 
monly eaten;* 
Appropria- The legal alms were at first collected by Muhammad 
iSa^ ics^ himself, who employed them as he thought fit, in the 
relief of bis poor relations and foJowers, but chiefly 
applied them to the maintenance of those who served in 
his wars, and fought, as he termed it, ia the way of God. 
His successors continued to do the same, till, in process of 
time, other taxes and tributes being imposed for the sup- 
port of the government, they seem to have been weary of 
acting as almoners to their subjects, and to have left the 
paying them to their consciences, 
jowish and In the foregoing rules concerning alms we may observe 
idui'^ftwing also footsteps of what the Jews taught and practised in 
comfMrad. j^gp^^^ thereto. Alms, which they also call Sedaka, ie,, 



^ ThU meaRurft i« • Slid, and oonr > Yidt ReUmd, Be Rel. Ha- 
ttiQS about fix or atven pounds hommed, L 1, p. 99} &c. Chardin, 
weight Voj. da Perne, tonou 2, p. 4x3, kc 
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justice or ri^bteousness,^ are greatly recommended by 
their Rabbiiis, and preferred even to sacrifices,^ as a 
duty the frequent exercise whereof will eflccfcually free a 
man from hell-fire,* and merit everlasting life ;* wherefore, 
besides the comers of the field and the gleanings of their 
harvest and vineyard, commanded to be left for the poor 
and the stranger by the law of Moses,^ a certain portion 
of their com and fruits is directed to be set apart for 
their relief, which portion is called the tithes of the poor.® 
The Jews likewise were formerly very conspicuous for 
their charity. Zaccheus gave the half of his goods to the 
poor;^ and we are told that some gave their whole sub- 
stance: so that their doctors at length decreed that no 
man should give above a fifth part of his goods in alms.' 
There were also persons publicly appointed in every 
synagogue to collect and distribute the people's contribu- 
tions.* 

The third point of religious practice is fasting, a duty th* duty of 
of so great moment, t^hat Muhammad nsed to say it was '^***** 
" the gate of religion," and that " the odour of the mouth 
of him who fasteth is more grateful to God than that of 
musk ; '* ami al Ghazali reckons fasting one-fourth part of 
the fdth. According tp the Muhammadan divines, there 
are three degrees of fasting: i. The restraining the belly 
and other parts of the body from satisfying their lusts ; 
2. The restraining the ears, eyes, tongue, hands, feet, and 
other members from sin ; and 3. The fasting of the heart 
from worldly cares, aud refraining the thoughts from 
everything besides OoD.^® 



^ Denoa alms are in the New and Maimon. in Ualachoih matanoth 

Testament termed Aticaio J t/i-}/. Matt. Anij^im., c. 6. Ckiui. Pirko Avoth, 

vi. I (fed fet«ph.\ and 2 Cor. ix, 10. v. 9. 

' Gemar. in Bava Batbra. ^ Luke xix. 8. 

» Ibid., in Gittln. • Vule K<>land, Ant. 8acx. Viit. 

* Ibid., iu Kosb ha«ihana. H*^br., p. 402. 

• Levit \\)i. 9, 10; l)«ut acxiv. " Vide ibid., p. 1 38. 

19, &o. •^' A I Cthazi)i, Al Mustatraf. 
^ Vide (iciuar. Hierosol. m Peab, 
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Thefaiitof The Muhanixnadane are obligeS, by the express com- 
"** mand of the Quran, to fast the whole month of Kamadhdn, 
from the time the new moon first appears till the appear- 
ance of the next new moon ; daring which time they must 
abstain from eating, drinking, and women, from daybreak 
till night,^ or sunset. And this injunction they observe 
80 strictly, that while they fast they suffer nothing to 
enter their mouths, or other parts of their body, esteeming 
the fast broken and null if they smell perfumes, take a 
, clyster or injection, bathe, or even purposely swallow 
their spittle; some being so cautious that they will not 
open their mouths to speak, lest they should breathe the 
air too freely ;' the fast is also deemed void if a man kiss 
or touch a woman, or if he vomit designedly. But after 
sunset they are allowed to refresh thenraelves, and to eat 
and drink, and enjoy the company of their wives till 
daybreak ; * though the more rigid begin the fast again at 
midni<,'ht * This fast is extremely rigorous and mortify- 
ing when the month of Bamadhin happens to fall in 
summer, for the Arabian year being lunar,^ each month 
runs through all the. different seasons in the course of 



^ Qunin, c. 2, yv 1 85-195. and the black thread are to be un- 

* Hence we read that thtf Virgin derstood the Light and dark streciki) 

Mary, to avoid antwurinp the reAec- of the daybreak ; and tbej say the 

tions cast <m her for bringing home pasitage was at iirRt revealed without 

a child, was advig*id )>v tiie Angel theword8**of the daybreak;" but 

Gabriel to feign uhe had vowed a fast, Muhammad's followers, taking the 

and therefore she ought not to speak, expresftion in the first sense, regu- 

8t!e Qurln, c. 19. v. 27. lated their practice accordingly, and 

' 'uie wordM of the QiirKn (cap. i2, continurrd eating and drinking tiU 

V. 187) are: *' Until yf can distiu- they could distinguiah a white thread 

guish a white thread /rum a black from a black thiead, ue they lay be- 

thread by the daybreak " — a form of fore them — to prevent which for the 

speaking borrowed by Muhammad future, tht words " of the daybreak " 

from th|e Jew.s, who determine the were added as explanatory of the 

thne when they arc to begin their former. Al Baidhiiwi. VidtrPooock, 

morning les«on to be do soon as a not. in Carmen Tograi, p. 89^ &c. 

man can difcem blue from white, Chardin, Voy. de Pen»e, torn. 2, p. 

t.e the blue threads from the white 423. 

threads in the fringes of their gar- * Vide Ciiardin, ibid., p. 4ZI. Ike, 

ments. But this explication the Keland, l)e Kelig Moh., p. XO9, &c. 

commentators do not approve, pre- -' See post, Sect. V I. 
tending thai by the white thread 
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thirty three years, the length and heat of the days makiBg 
the obsei'vance of it much more difficult and uneasy then 
thnn in winter* 

The reason given why the month of Bamadhan was 
pitched on for this purpose is, that on that month the 
Quran was sent down from heaven.^ Some pretend that 
Abraham, Moses, and Jesus received their respective reve- 
lations in the same month.^ 

From the fast of Bauxadh^n none are exezised, except po raie 0/ 
only travellers and sick persons (under which last denomi- t]iei^l,'4r 
nation the doctors compii^hend all whose health would 
manifestly be injurcil by their keeping the fast*; as women 
with child and giving suck, ancient people, and young 
cliQdten); but then they are obliged, as soon as the im- 
pediment is i-enioved, to fast an equal number of other 
days : mid the breaking the fast is ordei-ed to be expiated 
by giving alms io the poor.' 

Muhammad seems to have followed th*^ guidance of (he Thimuo 
Jews in his ordinances concemiug fasting, nu less than from -^fo 
in the former particulars. That natiou, when they fast, 
abiitiiin not only from eating and drinking, but from 
women, and from anointijig hemselves,* irom dajbreaL 
until" sunset, and the stars begin to appear,* spc^uding 
the night in taking what refreshments they please.® And 
they allow women with child and giving suck, old persons, 
and young children to be exempn^d from keepiiig most of 
the public fasts."' 

Though my design here be briefly to treat of those 
points only which are of indispensable obligation on a 
Muslim, .lud expressly required by the Qunin, without 
entering intc' their practice as to \ohiutary and super- 

- 1 I -- I I ■ I ■ — ' ' "-^ ^^m ^^M ■■ ■ _■_ 

^ Qunlu, c 2, V. 1S5. See aUo • Vido ("JeinAi. voina. f. 4c,. and 

c. 97. M»imou. iu H.Viachotlj Taiiioth, c. 

•' Al Baidhdwi, ex Trad. Moham- 5, § 5. 
niedw. ^ Vide GeTriar. Tanitli. f. 12, and 

* See Qnrin, c. 2, v. 185. Yorua, f. 8.;, and T3k Ilayim. J'l^ittl. 

* Si^hra, f. 252, 2. c. i- 
'" T'vsephothaldOeinar. YomA,f.34. 
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erogatory works ; yet, to show how closely Mtibanimad's 
institutions icllow the Jewish I shall add a word or two 
Voluntary of the volu?itary faats of tJie Muhammadans, Th^de are 
Muftiini& such ns hftTe ht^n recozoDi^^nded either by the example or 
upprobation of their prO{)if«t; and especially etsri.ain day5 
oi those months whid) tbey este^nn sttcre^l * th«re being 
a tradition that he iified to tt^y That a fast of one day in 
a sacjed month was better thai) a fast of tjiirty days in 
another month, and tiiat the fast of oiie thiy in fiaGDadhiQ 
W&s more nsentouinia than a fast of thirty dayaio a sacrod 
inonth,'^ Among the aore comTneiidabie days is that 
Ashtin^r; of Aahura, the tenth of Muharram^ which, though sonte 
ihrjtwisb* writers tell us it was observed by the Ariib^, and par- 
AtoneroQDi. ficuls^Jy the tribe of Quraish^ before Muhamjnad-a time,- 
yet, as others assure us, that proph^^l i[Hirr0wed both the 
name and the fast from the Jews, i^ being with tiiem tho 
tenth of the seventh month, or Tferi, i^nd the gieat day of 
expi;itioQ comroanded to be k«pt by the law of Mose^.^ 
Al Kazwfni relates that when Muhammad caflie to 
Madfna, and tbiind the Jews there tasted on the day of 
Ash^ra, he asked them the reason of it; and they told 
him tt was because on that day Pharaoh and his people 
were drowned, Moses and those who were with him 
escaping : whereupon he said thai he bore a nearer rela- 
tion to Moses than they, and ordered his followers Uf fast 
on that day. Kowever it seems afterwards ho was not so 
well pleased in having imitated the Jews herein ; and 
therefore declared thai, if he lived another vear, he would 
alter the day, and fast on the ninth, abhorring so near ao 
agreement with them* 
PiigrioiMt^o The pilgrimage to Makkah is so necessary a point of 
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practice that, according to a tradition of Muhammad, he 
who dies without performing it may as well die a Jew oi 



^ A\ OhAttfli. * Lcvit. xvi. 29, nod xxiii. 27. 

* A.I BrfTwl jfi Comment. »d Orat. * I bo al AtUir. ViUc Poc Spec. 
Ibn NokMLttc. p. 309 
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a Christian;^ and the same is xpressly commanded in 
the Quran.^ Before I speak of the time and manner of 
jHjrforujing this pilgrimage, it may be proper to giv^ a 
short account of the tomple of Makkah, the chief scene of 
the Muhammadan worship ; in doing which I need be the 
less prolix, because that edifice has been already described 
by several wiiters,' though they, following different rela- 
tions, have been led into some mistakes, and agree not 
with one another in several particulars : nor, indeed, do 
the Arab authors agree in all things, one great reason 
whereof is their speaking of different times. 

The temple of Makkah stands in the midsc of i)\e city, Thet«nipi« 
and is honoured with the title of lilasjid al Hardm, i.e., SIJ^Am*^ 
the sacrod or inviolabje temple. "What is principally 
reverenced in this pKce, and gives sanctity to the whole, 
is a square stone building called the Kaabah, as some 
fancy, from its height, which surpasses that of the other 
buildings in Makkah,* but more probably from its quad- 
rangular form^ and Bait Allah, %,s., the house of God, 
being peculiarly hallowed -and set apart for his worship. 
The length of thi'? edifice, troni north to south, is twenty- 
four cubits, its breadth from oast to west twenty three 
cubits, and its height twenty-seven cubits: the vloor, 
which js on th*i oast side, stands about four cubits from 
the ground ; the floor being level with the bottom of the 
door.'^ In Uie corner next this door is the blaok stotiB, of 
which I shall take notice by and by. Ou the nt>rth side 
of the Kaabah, within a seroicircdlar enclosure fifty cubits 
long, lies the white stone, said to be the sepulchre of 
Ismail, which receives the rain- water that falls off the 
Kaabah by a spout, formally of wf>od,* but now of gold 

1 Al GhBiili, Mohniuxneilanft, y. oS, kc. ; Riid 

* Cap. J, y. 97. Se<3 alae c 32, Bouluinvi]iier«, \ ie ue M;*h. p. 54, 
36 and 0. 2, V. 125, kc dec, which ]«Mt author in th« mo<^- 

• Chardin, Voy. d* P«rsc, t 2, p. ptiticular. * Ahmad H>n Yusaf. 
4.28, d.c ; ^i-6iii<mdt b0.«mtUobi ^ ShRdf a I Kdhti. and Kitab Ma- 
del) Epriito, «Srr..; 1. 1. c. 29; FHu* aalik, apnd t^oc Sp«a, p. 125, dto. 
A.ccoui)t of the RpL, Ac, of the * Shaiif al l^diisi, ibid. 
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The Kaabah has a double roof, supported Tfithin by thrc 
octaugular pillars of aloes wood, between 'which, on a bar 
of iron; hang some silver lamps. The outside is covered 
w.'t/h rich blAck damask, adorned with an embroidered 
baud of gold, ^hich is changed every year, and was for- 
merly sent jiy the Khalifahs, afterwards "by the Sultana of 
Egypt, and is now provided by the Turkish emperors.* 
At a small distance from the Kaabah, on the east side, i^ 
the Station or Place of Abraham, where is another stone 
much, respected by the Muhammadans, of which some- 
thing will be said hereafter. 

Th^ Kaabah, at some distance, is surrounded^ but Dot 
entirely, by a circular endosure of pillars^ joined towards 
the bottom by a lew balustrade, and towards the top by 
bars of silver. Just without this inner enclosure, on tho 
Bonth, norths ami west sides of tlie Kaabab, are three 
buildings which are the oratories, or places where three of 
the orthodox sects assemble to perfoiin tlieir devotions 
(the fourth sect, viz.. that of al Shiifai, making use of 
the Station of Abrahcun for that purpose), and towards the 



* *' The interior) of tiie Caaba cenaiets of a single room, the roof 
of which is supported by two columns, and it has no other b'^lit 
than what in rtjceived bj the door. The ceiling, the uppei half of 
the two columns, and the tide walb to within ab<:>nt five feet of iLu 
fioori are hung with a tbitk Btutf of red silk, richly interwoven wit)i 
flowers and inscriptions in large charooiers of silver. The l<iwer 
part of each pillar is lined with sweet aloe wood ; and that part of 
the walls below the silk hangings is lined with fine whhe marble, 
orn;vmented with inscriptions cut in relief, and with ckganl ara- 
Ijesqnes ; the whole being of exquisite workmanship. The Hoor, 
^rhich is upon a icvt-l with the door, and tlierefore about seven feet 
above the level of the area of the moa']ne, is )aid with marble of 
dl fferent colonics. Between the pillars numerous knips are suapcnded 
--donations of the faithful, and stod to be of solid gold. In tiio 
noitli-wcdt corner of the diarober is a small gate^ which leada u]) to 
vhe fial rofif of the building. The interior orftaments are coeval 
with the restoration of the Oaaba which took pbce a.©. 1627."— 
bwrckhardfi TtavtU in Arabia quoted from Lane's Kurdn, p. 7. 

c. M w. 
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fiouih-ca'^t stamlB the edifice which covers the well Zaiu- 
zam, the tieasury, and tjie cnpola of al Abbas. ^ 

All these buildings are enclosed, a considerable distance,, 
by a magninceni piuzza, or squai'e colonnade, like that of 
the Boyal tlxchai^c in London; b\ib mach larger, covered 
wjth small domes or cupolas, tiom the four corners w^bereof 
rise as manj minarets or steeples, 'viith vbuble galleries 
and adorned with gilded spires and crescents, us are tht; 
cupolas which cover the piaz/a and the other buildings 
Between the pillars of both enclosures hang a great num- 
ber of latnps, which aj*e constantly lighted at night. The 
firit fnundaiions of this outward enclosure were laid by 
Ontar, tlic second Kbalifah, who built no more than a low 
wall, to prevent the court of the Kaabah, which before 
lay open, from b^ing encroached on by private bnildings ; 
but the structure has been since raised, by the liberality of 
many succeedtxig princes and great nidn, to its present 
lustre.* 

Tliis is properly all that is called the temple but tbesacr«dterri- 
whole territory of Makkaii being 6lso Haram or sacred, ^^' 
there is a third enclosure distinguished at certain, distances 
by small turrets, some five, some seven, and others ten 
miles distant from the city.^ Within tliis compass of 
ground it is not lawful to attack an enemy or even to 
hunt or fowl, or cut a branch from a trefe : which is tht^ 
true reason why the pigeons at Makkah are reckoned 
sacred, and not that they are supposed f o be of Uie rai>e of 
that imaginary pigeon which some authors, who should 
have known better, would persuade 'js Muhammad made 
pass for \h^ Holy Ghost.* 



' iShaci! a) Ed mi, ibid. Gttogr. Nub, p. 21. Al MuyWiUr 

3 y<K. Spec.; p. T (6. to bis Lif^ of Muh^mmM), s»ja the 

^ (>oI. not. in AlfrAg., p. 9Q. (Tho pii^cons, of tb** t«iinple of Mii^kah 

pr^s^nt limits evt^nd mnph fftrthpr. arc of tbe betit brft«d of thooewhieh' 

Bu r^kha rtit/s TiAveU ini^ntbift, p. laid their egi^ii at tht rii«>utbXft tbe 

^06 ] caTf^ wbere the proph«t and Abn 

Ctb. SioniU et Job Hearonita, Raqr h*d thi^inaeWea when tb«iy Sed 

do noniiulli^ Orient urblb. ad cftlo. from that city. S<ie unta, p. 86. 
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Tiicftn- The temple of Makkah waa a place of worship, and in 

the^Kaeuh singular veneratfou with the Arabs from great antiquitj, 
and many centuries before Muharamai Though it was 
most pix)bably dedicated at first to an idolatmus use,^ 
yet the Mubamuiadana are generally persuaded that tbo 
ICaabah is almost coeval, with the woiM : for th^y say 
that Adam, after his expulsion from paradise, begged of 
God that he might erect a building like that he had seen 
there, called 13a it al Mamiir, or the freqtiented houu, and 
(d Durab, toward;^ which he might direct his prayera, and 
which he might compass, a^ the angels do the celestial 
qjiQ. Whereupon God let down a rt^presentation of that 
house in curtains of ligrht/ and set it in Makkah, per* 
pendicularly under its original, ordering the patriarch to 
turn towards it when he prayed, and to compass it by 
way oi devotion.^ After Adam's death, his son Seth built 
a house in the same form of stones and olay, which beiiig 
destroyed by the Deluge, wa rebuilt by Abraham and 
Isniai'),^ at God's command, in the place where the former 
had stood, and after the same model, they being directed 
therein by revelation. 
Ti\«[ pf«««nt Afte this edifice had undergone several reparations, it 
was, a few years after the birth of Muhammad, rebuilt by 
the Qumish ou the old foundation,' and afterwards repaired 



"^ See ante, p. 38. he&vens — whai>e«, by the way, it 
^ Some 8AJ tLiit. the .Bait al •ppearw t.b&t thin nnmber of faeaveiui 
MciiiiCa' itself w«s the Keabah of xvae liot ilevi«Hl by Mu)i»inioAd~ • 
Adkm, which^ baviji^ be^n l(>t down and of the Migelv, bcvlne th« die- 
to him from heaven wm, at tho %ori|>tioii of the hfaveiily JeniMlcm 
Flood, taken up a^^uiu mlo heaveii, 10 theae words : " We have created 
and in there kept. AJ Zamakh. in the upper JenisaleiD ar>ovd tL«> 
Qurs{n« c. 2. watem, which are above the third 
* AJ Jdzi, ex Trad. Ibn Abbtla. heaven, hanging dirtsstly over the 
It haa been observed thaA tbeprirci- Ida'er JeruMieni," he. Vide Gag- 
tive Chriftiau Church held d^paralfiiJ nier, not. aJ Abulfed. Yjt. Moh., p. 
cpiTiion M to the KlLn&tion ot the 28 
oeleitial •Jomaakm with respect i^o * AJ Shabrl^tiCul. 
the toirej^tria) ; dor hi the spceryphal ' Vide QunLn. c 2, v. 1 25. 
book uf tb<? Revffationa of St ret«»r ' AJ Jaiinabi, in Vita Abrabun. 
(cap. 7/), after J<*siu baB mentioned ^ Vide Abulfed. Vit. Mob., p. 1 3 
unto Peter the creation of the aev^^n 
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By Abdullah Ibn Zubair, the KhaHfah of Makkah,iind at 
Ihngfch again rebuilt by al Halij Ibn VAsaf . in the seventy- 
fourth year of the Hijra with some alterations, in the 
form v^herein it now remains.* Some years after, how- 
ever, the KhaUfah Hari'in al Rashfd (or. as others write, 
hia father, al Mahdi, or his grandfather^ al Man.s^r) 
intended again to change what had been altei'ed by al 
Hajaj. and to reduce the Kaabah to the old form in which 
it was lett by Abdullah^ but was disauaded fi'om meddling 
with it. lest si> holy a place should become the sport of 
princes, and beii»g new modelled after every one's fancy, 
should lose that reverence which was justly paid iL' But 
notwithstanding^ the antiquity and holine&s of this build- 
ing, they hive a prophecy, by tradition from Muhammad, 
that in the laat times the Ethiopians shall come and 
utterly demolish it, after which it will not be rebuilt again 
for ever.* 

Before we leave the temple of Makkah, two or three thtiiorit 
particulara deserve further notice. One is the celebrated deacHbed. 
black stone, which is set in silver, and fixed in the south- 
east corner of the Kaabah,^ being that which looks toward:^ 



* "At the (noTtb) eaut corner of Xht Kaaba, near the door, i« tlie 
fanioiiij * black etone ; * it forinsi a part of the sharp angle of the 
building, at four or five feet above the grouDd. It is un imegular 
oval, bbout seven inches in dimneter, with an uiidulattiti burface« 
composed of about a <lo7eti Briuxner stones of diifpjNnt si^es and 
shap(;s, well joined together wirh a small qtisntity of cement, and 
perfectly smoothed ; it looks as it the whole had been broken into 
many piccea by a violent blow, and then united again. It is very 
diflicnif to deterinine accnrately tlu'- quality of his «tone, which has 
btien worn to its present surface by tlie mi1Uo.n of touches and kisses 
it h»9 receiveti. It sppetirs to mc like a lavS; contsinlni;^ several 
^jijall extraneoiu particif^ of a whitish and a yellowioh aubfttATure 
Its colour is now a deep reddiab bix)wn, Approaching to black : it is 
surrounded on til aides by a border, composed of a substance which 



^ Abulfed. in Hist Gsii al Jin. Idem, Ahmnd Ilm Yussf. Vide 

nAbi, &c. ' Al Jaimtfbi. Ii'oc. Sp«c., p. ]t5, frc 
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Basra, aboat two cubits and one-third, or, which is the 
same thing, seven spilns from the ground. This stone is 
exceedingly respected by the Muhammadans. and is kissed 
by the pilgrims with great devotion, being called by some 
the right hand of Ood on earth. ' They fable that it is one 
of the precious stones of paradise, and fell down to the 
earth with Adam, and being taken up again, or otherwise 
preserved at the Deluge, the Angel Gabriel afterwards 
bi^ight it back to Abraham when he was building the 
Kui^bah. It was at first whiter than milk, but grew bla^ 
long sinc0 by the touch of a menstruoi^a woman, or, as 
others toll us, by the sins of mankipd,^ or rather by the 
touches and kisses of so many people, the superficies only 
being black and, the inside still remaining white.^ When 
the Karitiatians,^ among other profanations by tiiem offered 
to the temple of Matkah, took away this stonei they coijd 
not be prevailed on, for love or money, to it»store it, though 
those of Makkah offered no less than five thousaTKl pieces 
of gold for it.* However, after they had kept it twenty- 
two years, seeing they could not thereby draw the pilgrims 
from Makk«h, they sent it tack of their own accord, at 
the same time bantering its devotees by telling them it 
was not the true stone ; but, as it is said, it was prbved to 
be nocounterfeit by its peculiar quality of swimming on 
water.^ 



I took to bti a clofte oement of pitch and gravel, of a similar, biii not 
quite the saoie, brownish colour^ This border Beryes to i^upport its 
detached pieces j it is two or three inches in breadth, and riseA a little 
above tlie surface of the stone." — Burckhardt, pp. 137, 138, quoted in 
Midr's Life of Mehomtt^ vol. ii. chap. ii. 
Barton thinks it is an aerolite. b. m. w. 



^ Al Zamakh. ftc.,in Qurin. Ah- tha fundaniental points of Muliam- 

road Ibp Yuaaf. mudisni. Se«D*Herl>eJ.,Bihl. Orfent., 

^ jHoc. Spec, p. X17, &c. Art. Carinath, and harcafli^r § viii. 

' Tliese K-Hrmatians jvere a sect ^ D' nerl/el., p. 40. 

which Hrone in the year of the Bfjra ^ Ahmad Ihu Yiifaf, Abulfeda. 

278, and- whose opinions overturned Vide Tog. Spec., p. 119 
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Another thiag observable in this temple is the stone in The stone in 
Abraham's Place wherein thoy pretend to show his foot- pl«c« 
steps, telling ua ne stood on it when 'he built the Kaabah,^ 
and that it served him for a scaffold, rising and falling of 
itself as he had occasion,^ though another tradition says he 
stood upon it while the wife of his son Ismail, whom he 
paid a visio to, washed his head.' It is now enclosed in 
an iron chest, out of which the pilgrims drink the water 
of Zamzaiu,* and are ordered tr* pray at it by the Quran.* 
The ofticers of the temple took care to hide this stone 
when the Kanhatians took the other.* 

Tlie last thing I shall take notice of in the temple is the ite weu 
well Zamzam, on the east side of the Kaabah, and which **"*"*^ 
is covered with a small building and cupola. The Muham- 
raadans are persuaded it is the vei7 spring which gushed 
out for tl^e relief of Ismail, when Hagar bis mother 
Wiiudered with bini in the desert ; ^ and some pretend it 
was so named from hei: calling to him, when she spied it. 
iu the Egyptian tongue, Zam, zam, that is, " Stay, stay," • 
though it seems rather to have had the name from tho 
murmuring of its waters. The water of this well is 
reckoned holy, and is highly reverenced, being not only 
drunk with particular devotion by the pilgrims, but also 
sent in bottles, as a great rarity, to most parts of the 
Muhammadan dominions. Abdullah, surnamed al Hdfidh, 
from his ^eat memory, particularly as to the traditions of 
Muhammad, gave Qut that he acquired that faculty by 
drinking large draughts of Zamzam water,® to which I 
really believe it as efficacious as that of Helicon to the 
inspiring of a poet. 

To this temple every Muhammadan, who has health and nana of th» 
means sufiicient,^^ ought once, at least, in his life to go onX^^fuk^h 

^ Abulfeda. • Vide Poc Spec, p. 12a &c 

« Vide Hyde, Do Rel. Vet Pert., ' Gen. xxi. lO: 

p. 35. • G.^Sionit et J. Hei^r. de hod. urb. 

3 Ahmud Ibn Yua&I Satiu'ddin. Qriwt, p. 19. » D'HerWl, p. 5. 

* AJbmatl IbL Yuaaf ^* See Qunia, c. 3. v\ 97. Kud the 

* Cap. Z\ v. 125, noUsH tiicreoD. 
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pit^ritnage ; nor are women excused from the performance 
of this duty. The pilgrims meet at different plaoes near 
IkCe^kah. acoording to the different parts from wh^noe they 
fpme,* during the months of Shaw^wdl and Dhu^I Qaada, 
t)eiog obliged to be there by the beginning of Dbu'I Hajja, 
which month, as itss name imports, ia pecuti^^rty set apart 
far the celebration of this solemnity 
Th*iici'«a At the places aboye mentioned the uilin'ims properly 
on. commence the sacred rites. The men put on the Ihram, or 

sacred habit, which consists only of t^o woollen wrappers, 
one wrapped about the iniddie to cover their shame, and 
the other thrown over their shoulders, hairing their heads 
bare, and a kind of slippers which cover neither the heet 
nor the instep, and so enter the sacred territory on their 
way to Makkah. While they have this habit on they 
must neither hunt nor fowl ^ (though they are allowed to 
fish*), which precept is so punctually observed, that they 
will not kill even a lonse or a flea,, it they find them on 
their bodies: there are some noxious animals^ however, 
which they have permission to kill during the pilgrimage, 
as kites^ ravens scorpions, mice, and dogs given to bite.** 
During the pilgrimage it benoves a man to have a coastant 
guard over liis words and actions, and to avoid all quar- 
relling or ill language^ and all converse with women and 
obscene discourse, and to apply liis whole intention to the 
good work he is engaged in. 
vuiting th« The pilgrims, being arrived at Makkah, immediately visit 
ti»tape,Ac ^j^^ temple, and then enter on the performance of the pre- 
. scribfid ceremonies, which consist chiefly in going in pro- 
cession round the Kaabah, in running between the Mounts 
Safa and Marwa^ in making the station on Mount Arafsit; 
and slaying the victims, and shaving their heads in the 
valley of MinA. Theso ceremouies have been so par- 
ticularly described by others.* that I may be excused 

^ Viiie Bobov d^ FerAgr Meoa, * A\ Baid. 
p, r2, *c. • Bot>ov. de Peregr. Macc^ p n 

* Qardo, c 5, vv. 95-^7. • IWd Ao.j Chaadin. Voy. de P^rao, t 1, 
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if I but just mentioa the most material circninstances 
thereof. 

In compasaiug thi& Kaabah, which they do seven times, 
beginning at the comer where the black atone is fixed, 
they use a shorty quick pace the three first times they go 
round it, and a grave, ordinary pace the four last ; which. 
It is said, was ordered by Muhammad, that his followers 
might show themselves strong ai)d active, to cut off the 
hopes of the iuiidels, who gava out that the immoderate 
heats of Madina had rendered them weak^ But the- 
aforesaid quick pace they are not obliged to use every 
time they perform this piece of devotion but only at some 
particulai' times.' So often as they pass by the black stoue, 
they either kiss it, or touch it with their hand, and kias 
that 

The running between Safd and Marwa^ is also per* 
fonned seveii times, partly with a- slow pace, and partly 
running ;♦ for they walk gi'avely till they come to a place 
between two pillars; and there they run, and afterwards 
walk agaiu; sometimes looking back, and sometimes stop- 
ping, like one who has lost something, to represent Hagar 
seeking water for her son:^ for the ceremony is said to 
be as ancient as her time.^ 

On ttic ninth of Dhu'l Hajja, after morninp: prayer, fho 
pilgrims leave the valley of Mina, whither they come the 
day before, and pi'oceed in a tumultuous and rushing 
manner to Mount Arafat^ where they stay to perform 
their devotions till sunset : then they go to Muzdalffah, an 
oratory between Arafdt and Mini, and there spend the 
night in prayer and reading the Quran. The next moriH 
i^gi by daybreak they visit al Mashar at Haram, or the 



p. 440, ke. See aUo Pitts' Acvouni ' Vide Poc. Spec , p. 314. 

of thtt Bel., &o., of the Muhnrntu^- ' Set ante. p. 42. 

danA, p. 92, &c. ; GagT:ier, Vie de * A) Gha»<li. 

Moh., t. 7, p. 258, Ac. J Ab^lfedM * Raland. D« "Hel. Moh . p. ill. 

Vil. Mnh., p. 130, &c. . and itolanti * Ibii &J Athlr. 

X^e Hel. lMoh„ p. 113, &c "* Sm (^unto, o. 2, v. 19S, and 
^ Jbfi ftl AtbiJ*. Dole there. 
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sacred monument,^ and departing thence before SDnrise, 
ha^te by Batn Muliassir to the valley of Mina, where they 
throw seven stones ^ at three marks or pillars, in imitatiou 
of Abraham, who, meeting the devil in that place, and 
being by him disturbed m his devotions, or tempted tv 
disobedience, when he wa;> going to sacrifice hia son^ was 
eommanded by GoD tct drive him away by thrdwiug atones 
at hitn , ' though otiiers pretend this rite to be as old as 
Adam, who also put the devil to flight in the somf place 
and by the same means> 

This cerenfoay being over, on the same day. the tentU 
of Dhnl Hajjl^ the pilgriins sli^ their vicUmcs in the said 
valley of Mina, of which they and their friends eat part, 
and the rest Is given to the poor. These rictima must be 
either, sheep, goats, kine, or camels ; males if of either of 
the two former kinds, and females if of either of the latter, 
an4 of a* fit age.^ The sacrifices being over, they sliave 
their heads and cut their naiTs, burying them in the same 
place : after which the pilgrimi:^^ is looked on as com- 
pleted,^ though they again visit the Kaabah, to take 
their leave of that jsacred building. 

The above-mentioned ceremonies, by the coi\f assioa of 
the Muh^mmadans themselves, were almost all of them 
observed by the pagan Arabs many ages before their pro- 
' pbet's appearance; and particularly the compassing of the 
Kaabah the running between Safa and Marwa and the 
throwing of the stones in Mina ; and were confirmed by 
Mnliammad with seme alterations in such points as 
seemed most exceptionable : thus, for example, he ordered 
that when they compassed the Kaabah they shoilld be 
clgthed ; "^ whereas, Vefore his time, they performed that 



1 S)«e Quriii, c. 2, ▼. 1 88. M G»g< 
aier Hm be^n guilty of a mi^ake in 
cnoiou tiding thh monament with 
the •acr^d t^nolosore of the Kaabah. 
ViJ* Gajn not. ad Abulfed. Vtt. 
Muh., p. 1 3 J, and Vie daMoh , 1. 1, 
p 26a. 

<I>r PoeocV from al Qhaz^. 



Bays ae verity, at different timen kiid 
places. Pf)6. Spee, p. 3J5. 
'* A) GhB2£ii, Ahmpd Ibu Yusaf. 

* Ibn al Athlr» 

' YidQ Reland, ubi 9up., p, iij 

* See QanUi, c 2, v. 196 
'' Qtiriu, c. 7» V 27, 32. 
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piece of devotion naked, throwing off th'iir clothes as a 
mark that they had ca^ off their sins/ or as signs of their 
disobedienee towards God.' 

It is also acknowledged that the gr^eater pait of these objeetof 
rites are of no intrinsic worth, neither affecting the soul ««•. 
nor agreeing with natural reason, but altogether arbi- 
trary, and commanded merely to try the obedience of 
mankind, without any further view, and are therefore to 
be complied with ; not that they are good in theni.«elve8, 
but because God has so appointed.* Some, however, have 
endeavoured to find out some reasoiis fpr the abifcrary in- 
junctions of this kind^ and one >vriter/ supposing men 
ought to imitate the heavenly bodies, not only in their 
purity but in their circuiar motion, seems to argue thtj 
procession round the K.aabah to be therefore a rational 
practice. Eeland^ h^ obsorved that the Remand had 
something like this in tb^r worship, being ordered by 
Numa to use a circular motion in the adoration of tho 
gods, either to represeut the orbicular motion of the world, 
or the perfecting the whole office of prayer to thai God 
who is maker of the universe, or ui.se in allusion to the 
EiiT'ptian wheels, which were hieroglyphics of the in^ta- 
biliiy of human fortune.'* 

The pilgrimage to Ifakkan, and tiie ceremoniorf pre- 
scribed to tho.^e who perform it, are, perhaps, liable to 
floater exception than other of Muhammad's institutions, 
nob only as silly and ridiculous in thejuselves, hut as 
relics of idolatious supezbtitii»i.^ Yet whoever seriously 
c<josidpr«» bow difliouJt it if. ru make peopla F.ub?ir«: i : the 



* Al Faik, de Tempore T^^or. Cckley'B English tranBiaUauthcreoL 
Arabufn, apudAliU. do Mohaimm.l p. 117. 

aat' Moh., |).322. C3mp. Isa. liiv.(>. ^ Jjo Rel. Mob., p. 123. 

^ JaUI. al Baid This notion * inutarch. in Kuma. 

'v)in4K: very near-if it bft not (be nAme ' Maiuiomdeii (in Epiftt. ad Prosul. 

vriHi that of the Adamite''. RelJ pretbiid^' thkt the w< rship of 

' AKilsazdli. Vide Abalfar. HiHt. Mvr^'ury waji perfonutd by throw- 

J>yri , ]'. 171 iog of ^loxieh, %Bd that of v'hciuo»h 

* .'Mm .Idafar Ibn Tufail. in Vita by niakiju! ^>ar4 tbo boiMl and pat- 
U*i I bu Yukdbin, p. 151. Ste Mr. t^ng on unsewd gartdenta. 
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aboiislinig of ancient customs, how unreasonable soever, 
which they are fond of, especially where the interest of a 
considerable party is also concerned, and that a man may 
with less danger change many things than one great one/ 
must excuse Muhammad's yielding' some points of less 
moment to gain che principal. The temple of Makkah 
was held in excessive vcoeratiun by all the Arabs in 
general (if we except only the tribes of Tay and Khuzaah 
and some of the posterity of al Harith Ibn Qaab,' who 
used not to go in pilgrimage thereto), and especially by 
those of Makkah, who had a particular interest tx> 8uppo> t 
that veneration; and as the most silly and insignificant 
things are generally the objects of the greatec^t superstition, 
Mubftm> MubamiQad louml it ituch easier to abolish idolatry itself 
^i^to' than to ei-adicate the supei*stitious bigotry with which 
and Mfir" they were addicted to that temple and the rites performed 
i-here ; wherefore, after several fruitless tiials to wean 
• them therefrom,^ he thought it best to compromise the 

matter, and rather than to fruf^trate hid whole design, to 
allow them to go en pilgrimage thitlier, and to direct 
ihcii* prayers thereto, contenting himself with tr&nrfemng 
the devotions there paid from their idols to the true CoD, 
and changing such circumslaiio^s therein as he judged 
might give scandal And herein he foUovred the example 
of the most famous logLslatori:, who instituted not such 
laws as were al)solutfely the best in themselves, but the 
best their people were capable of receiving; and ^e find 
6oi> himself had the aajne condescendence for the Jews, 
whose nardness of heart hf> humoured in many things, 
giving them therelore statutes that were not good, and 
judgmojiis whereby they should not live,** 



* ^or a clear ann accurate description of tho ritet aad c^reinoniea 
oi tlif. Muslim rulig^lon. the rejdtr ib referred to Hiighet' ^o/^ on 
Mukaw mudanism. c. M. w. 

* AccoTdiiijf to the xnaxhh, TvHius 3 See Quriii. c. 2, v. 147. &u. 
tstm-ultaytUitarrqmonvnittHmaffimm. * Vztk. xx* 25 Vi<l«> 2»iJ<.ticer de 

Al ShuitHetAnL V rim el Tbummjin, c. 4, § 7. 
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SECTION V. 

Of UEKTAJH NEaATIVB PAKCCP78 TH THE QCTItAN. 

Havixq in the preceding section spoken of the funda- 
rneutal points of tlie Mahammadan religion, relating both 
to faith and topraclice, I shall in this and the two follow- 
ing discourses 8peak in the same brief method of some 
other precepts and institutions of the Quran which de- 
serve peculiar notice, and first of certain things which are 
thereby prohibited. 

The drinking of wine, under which name all sorts of Th«drink- 
&trong and inebriabing liquors are comprehended, is for- luid «|iiritu- 
hidden in the Quran in more places than one.^ Some, forbidci«u. 
indeed, have imagined that excejjs therein is only for- 
bidden, and that the moderate use of wine is allowed by 
t^o passages in the same bi^ok;^ but the more received 
opinion ih> that to drink any strong liquors, either in a 
leHser quantity or in a greater, is absolutely unlawful^ 
and though libertines^ indulge themselves in a conti'sry 
j)ractice. yet the more conscientious are so strict, especially 
if they hove performed the pilgrimage to Makkah,* that 
they hold it unlawful not only t-o taste wine, but to press 
grapes for the making of it, to buy or to sell it, or even to 
maintain themselves with the money arising by the sale 
of that liquor. The Persians, however, as well as the 
Turks are vtirj fond of wine ; and if one asks them how 
it comes to ]m^H that they venture to drink it, when it is 

' »See c. 2. V. 2(S. Auij c^ 5. v. 92 * VicU Smifcli, l>eMurib..ttl Inatih. 

' C«p. 2, V. 8x9, ^d f . r6, V. dg. Turcar Kp. 2, p. .28, Ac. 
Vide P'ijerbel-, Lil)l. Oriuiii . p. 69^. ^ Vide Cbs^rdin, uU supra, p. 212. 
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80 directly forbiddea by their religion, they answer, that 
it is with thiem as with the , Christiana, whose religion 
prohibits drunkenness and whoredom as great sine, and 
who glory, tiotwitlistandiag^ some in debauchisg^ girls and 
married women^ and others in drinking to excess.^ 
Qucniioti M It has been a question whether coffee comes not uuider 
ioiSeeo!*" the above-mentioned prohibition,^ because the fu-irtes of it 
have some effect on the imagination. This drink, which 
Was first publicly used at Aden in Arabia Felix, about 
the middle of the ninth century of the Hijra, and thence 
gradually introduced into Makk€ih» Madina, Egypi Syria, 
and other part^ of the Levant, Jias been the occasion of 
great disput^es and diaorders, having been sometime.'^ pub- 
licly condemned and forbidden, and again declaied lawful 
an^ allowed.' At present the use of coffee is generally 
tolerated, if not granted, as is that of tobacco, though the 
more religious make a scruple of taking the latter, not 
only because it inebriates, bpt also out of lospect to a 
traditional saying of their prophet (which^ if it could jo 
made out to be his, would prove him a prophet indeed), 
"That in the. latter days there should bo men who should 
bear the name of Muslims, but should not be really such ; 
ana that tiiey should smoke a certain weed, which should 
be called tobacCo." However, the Eastern nations are 
generally so addicted to both, that they say, " A dieh of 
coffee and a pipe of tobacco are a complete entertain- 
ment;" and the Persians have 1 proverb that xjoffee with- 
out tobacco is meat without salt.* 

Opium and bang (which latter is the leaves ol hemp in 
pills or conserve) are also by the rigid Muhammadans 
esteemed unlawful, though not mentioned in the Quran, 

^ Chanlin. ubi Rup.. p. 344. lOri^ine ot du Pi'ogras do Caf^ k 

* Abfl id Q&iilr Muhanimaii ol An* U* fio du Voy. de T^^bie Hear, de 

niti hM writtcu a treatiia coucfming la Kfiqti€. 

c«fiee, MrhtiTeio he arguei inr its law- * Heland. Ditnert 'Miscell.. t. 2, y. 

fulneita Vide D'Herbel., art. Cah- g(8o. Vide Cbardiiij Voy. de Perse, 

vab. t^ 2, pf. 14 and bt 
y Vide Le Traits Hifitoriqne de 
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because they intoxicate and disturb the understanding as 
wine doee, and in a more extraordinary manner : yet these 
drugs are now commonly taken in the East;"*" but they 
who are addicted to them are generally looked upon as 
debauchees.^ 

Several stories have been told as the occasion of Mu- Th« »moti 
hammad'a prohibiting the drinking of wine ;^ but the true <*'^"W. 
reasons are given in the Quran, viz., because the ill quali- uiJ: 
ties of that liquor surpass its good ones, the common 
efifects thereof being quarrels and disturbances in com- 
pany, and neglect, or at least indecencies, in the perfor- 
mance of religious duties.^ For these reasons it was that 
the prie^^ts were, by the LeviUcal law, forbidden to drink 
wine or strong drink when they entered the tabernacle,^ 
and that the Nazarites,^ and Bjschabites,^ and many pious 
persons among the Jews and primitive Cliristians, wholly 
abstained therefrom ; nay, some of thelatter went so far as 
to condemn the use of wine as sinful.^ But Muhamiuad 
is said to have had a nearer example than any of these, in 
the more devout persons of his own tribe.^ 

Gaming is prohibited by the Quran * in the same r^u aud 
passages, and for the same. reasons, as Mrine. The word ShM^'rur 
al mninar, which is there used, signifies a particular manncfr *^ 
of casting lots by arrows, much preu^tised by the pagan 
Arabs, and performed in the following manner A young 
camel being bought and killed, and divided into ten or 
twenty-eight parts, the persons who cast lots lor them, to 
the number of seven, met for that purpo.se; and eleven 
aiTows were provided, without heads or feathers, seven of 

* Dpium ia very commonly used by MuBHin« in India, c v. w. 

' Vide Chardin, ibid., p. 68, kc., * Jerem zxxt. 5, Xo. 

M}<\ D'H^rUd., p. 200. ^ This was the hcivft; of ihos4 

' Vide prid., Life of Mah , p. 82, culled Kucratitce, and Aquaiij. 

kc. ; Hiiabe'i., Epist. 3»p. 255: and KbUHf, » Magiau {ivrvtiC) uiao dcr 

Mandevflle'a TrsTels, 1/ ifv. clarod wiue unlAvriul ; bnt this wya 

' (^n(n, c. 2, ▼. zic ; c. 5, v. 92; after MubanimadV tiuio. liyd^,i>e 

and c. 4, V 42 and novu. See I'rov. Rel. Vet Peiii.> p. 500. 

xxiii. 29, A:r • Vide Relaiid. Ju- R/^I. Moh., p. 

* fxivit. X. 9. * Nuiub. vl. 2. 271. * AJap. 2, v ^i^ : c. 5. v. 92. 
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\vbich were niaiked, the first with rone notch, the second 
with two, and so on, and the other four had no markat 
all.^ These arrows were put promiscuously into a \)2bg, 
and then drawii by an indifferent person, who had anoth^ 
n^ar him to receive them, and to see he acted fairly; 
those to whom the marked arrows fell won shares in 
proportion to their lot, and those to whom the blc^uks fell 
were entitled to no part of the camel at all, but were 
obliged to pay the full price of it The winners, however, 
tasted not of the fles)\, any more than the losers, but the 
whole was distributed among the poor ; and this they did 
out of pride and ostentation, it being reckoned a shame 
for a man to stand out, and not venture his money on 
such an occasion,* This custom, therefore, though it was 
of some use to the poor and diversion to the rich, was 
forbidden by Muhammad,' as the source of great incon- 
veniences, by occasioning quarrels and heart-burnings, 
which arose from the winners insulting of those who lost 
cb«M ftOow- Under the name of lots the commentators agree that 
reebi(£<mB all Other gamos whatsoever, which are subject to hazard 
or chance, are comprehended and forbidden, as dice, cards, 
tables,. &c. And they are reckoned so ill in themselves, 
that the testimony of him who plays at them is by the 
more rigid judged to be of no validity in a court of Justice. 
Chess is almost |^e only game which the Muhammadan 
doctors allow to be lawful (though it has been a doubt 
with some),* because it depends wholly on skill and 
management, and not at all on ohance: but then it is 
allowed under certain restrictions, viz.^ that it be no 
hindrance to the regular performance of their devotions^ 
and that no money or other thing be played for or betted ; 
¥iliich last the Turka^ beiug Sunnis, religioiisly observe, 

^ Some writen, m ftl Zamftkh. Dan'ri, a] Biuilhtfwi.. Slg. Vide Poc. 

and al Sbirdii, meation but three Sp4dC., p. 314, &a 
hUnk arrowji. ' Quran, c 5, v. 4. 

' Auctortsa Nodhm al dorr, et * Vide H/de, De Ludib OrionteL 

Nothr al dorff al Zamakh. al Fir- in Ptoleg. ad Shahiiudiuin. 
auzdUUii, al Shiniu in Orat. al 
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hm the Persians and Moguls do uot\ But what Muham- 
mad is supposed chiefly to have disliked in the game of 
chess was the carved pieces, or men, with which the 
pagan Arabs played, being little figures of men, elephants, 
hoises, and dromedaries ;* and tlie.se are thought, by some 
commentators, to be truly meant by tlie images prohibited 
in one of the passages of -the Quran ^ quoted above. That 
the Arabs in Muhammad's time actually used such images 
for chessmen appears from what is related in the Suimat 
of Ali, who, ptissing accidentally by some who were 
playiug at chess, asked, " What images they Wfire which 
they were so intent upon ? " * for they were perfectly new 
to him, that game having been but very lately introduced 
into Arabia, and not long before into Persia, whither it was 
first brought from India in the reign of Khusrti Aniishirwan.^ 
Hence the Muhammadan doctors infer that the game was 
disapproved only for the sake of the images : wherefore 
the Sunnis always play with plain pieces of wood or 
ivory ; but the Persians and Indians, who are not so 
scrupulous, continue to make use of the carved oiies/* "^ 

'J'he Muhammadans comply with the prohil)iiion of 
gaming much better than they do with that of wine ; for 
though the common people, among the Turks more fre- 
quently, and the Persians more rarely, are addicted to 
play, yet the l>etter sort are seldoln guilty of it J 

Gaming, at least to excess, has been forbidden in all 
well-ordered, states. Gaming-houses were reckoned scan- 
dalous places amoog the Greeks, and a gamester is declared 
by Aristotle ^ to be no better than a thief : the Roman 
senate made very severe laws against playing at games of 
hazard,* except only during the Saturnalia; though the 



* TluB Htateineiit isinore than doubtful, k. m. w. 

^ ViJe Hyde, De Ludiii OrientAL * Khondemir. apnd etmd. ibid., 

in. }*roleg. m1 Shahilndium. P- 4i- ' Vide Hyde, ubi sup., p. 9. 

* Vide eundem, ibid., and m Hift. ^ Vide evndexn, in Proleg., and 

Shahiludijip. 135,^0. * Cap. 3, v. 92. Chardin, Voj. de Ptfrae, (. t, p. 46. 

^ Sukaikar al Diinivliki, and Auc- ** Lib. iw, id Nioom. 

tui libri al MuiUtraf, apud Hydli, " Vide Horat., L j. Oaim. Od. 

ubi Hup., p. 8. 24 
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people played often at other times, notwithstanding the 
prohibition : the civil law forbade all peTDicigus games/ 
and though the laity were, in some cases, penaitted to 
pJay for money, provided they kept within reasonable 
bounds, yet the clw^'' were forbidden to play at tables 
(which is a game of hazard), or even to look on while 
others played.* Accarsiu.<^, indeed, is of opinion they maj 
pby at chess, notwithstanding that law, because it is a 
ganui not iinbject to ch'ance,* and being but newly invented 
ill the tufie of Justinian, was not then known in tlye 
Western paits. However, the monks for some time were 
not allowed even chess.^ 

A.S to the Jews, Muhammad's chief guides, they also 
highly disapprove gaming: gamesters being severely 
censured in the Talmud, and their testimony declared 
invalid.* 
.Hriniuroy Another practice of the idolatrous iktabs forbiddisn also 
bidden.' in oue of the above-mentioned passages,* was that of 
divining by arrows. The arrows used by them for this 
purpose were like those with which they cast lots, being 
without heads or feaiherS; and weie kept in the temple 
of some idol, in whose presence they were consulted. 
Seven such arrows were kept at the temple of Makkah ; ^ 
but generally in divination they made use of three only, 
on one of which was written, ** My Lokd hath commanded 
me," on another, '• My Lord hath forbidden me," and the 
third wa3 blank. If the first was drawn, they looked on 
it as an ap])robAtion of the enterprise in question; if 
the second, they made a contrary conclusion; but if the 
thiid happened to be drawn, thejr mixed then*, and drew 



* fi. K.e Al<fatoTibn«. Nova]] Jvwt. etiiini MatniaiL in Tract. Oezila. 
123, dkc Vrdb Hyde. uU 0up. in Amoug the roodlern civilUns, Mat- 
"Hht. .^ks, p. 119. onrdiw thought c^^mnioii gamesters 

* Aotiiviif intfHidTr.u%adoepiff- were nut to be admitted as wit- 
co[*u<. iifHar'S. being mfamoiispervon^. Vide 

^ f 11 ('om. ad LegAiii Prsed. Hyde, ubi rop. in Proleg. et In Hist. 

■■ Du tr«%T)«'. in CUoi^H. Aleir, § 3. 

' ft-fcwr. Mt-tja. 84. 1 ; Kojili baa- * Qur^, c. 5, v. 4. 

bar.!; uikI Sunbedr. 24, 2. Vide ' S«e ante, p. 42. 
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over again, till a decisive answer was given by one of th« 
others. These diviniug arrows 'were generally consulted 
before anytliing-of moment was undertaken; as when a 
man was about to marrv or about to go a journey, or the 
like.^ This superstitious practice of divining by mii-jas 
was used by the ancient Greeks,^ and other nations : aiid 
is particularly mentioned iu Scripture.* where it is said 
that ** the king of Babylon stood at the pairing of the 
way, at the head of th*i two ways, to use divination : he 
made his arrows bright" (or, according to the version of 
the Vulgate, which seems preferable iu this place, **he 
mixed tof^'dher or sliook the arrows "). " he consiilred with 
images," &c. ; the commentary of St. Jerome on which 
passage wonderfully agiees with what we are told of the 
aforesaid custom of the old Arabs :. " He shall staud " says 
he, *'in the highway, and consult the oracle after the man- 
ner of his nation, that he may cant arrows into a quiver, 
and mix them together, being written upon or marked with 
the names of each people, that he may see whose arrow will 
come forth, and which city ht» ought fhst to attack "* 

A distinction 01 meats was so g^-'uerally us«jd by the'J^^if'^n- 
Eastern nations, that it ir> no wonder that Muhammad Tn^v^'.^ 
made some regulations iu that matter. The Quran^ ther*:- 
fove pix)hibitfi the eating of blood, and swijie's flesh and 
whatever dies oC itself, or is .slain in ?i\e natae or in honour 
of any idol, or u >trangied qv kilkd by a blow, or a fall, 
or by any other beaai * In which particulars Muhammad 
seems chieiiy to have iri.itaied the Jew?, by whose law, 
as is well known, all those things are rorbi«ideu; but.h6 
allowed sonui things to be eaten which Moses did not,^ as 
camels' flesh ' in particular. In cases of n'-o.-ssity, how- 

^ Ibn al Atbir^ al 24aiDakh.,aDd ^ Esek. zxl 21. 

»,) Baid. iit QiM4n, c. S» ^' 4- '^^ * ^'**«* ^^'C. 8f»eo., p. 329, ik^ 

Mustatrat. A.c Vide P«hl Spec, j) * Cap. 2, v, J74 • c.,5, r 4 ; 0. 

J27AC., andI>')lerbcL,ilfb]. Orico;,., 6f-v. 146; and c l6^ v. 116. 

art. Kodati. ^ Levit xi 4. 

' Vide Potter, Antiq of Greece, * Soe Qurin, c ^. vv. 49 and 93, 

voL i. p. 23^. arid c. 6, •« . ..^:j 
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ever, where a man may be ia danger of starving, he ia 
billowed hy tfie Muhammadan law to eat any of the said 
prohibited kinds of fool;^ and the Jewish doctors grant 
the same liberty in the same case.' Though the aversion 
to blood and what dies of itself mar seem natural, yet 
some of the pagan Arabs used to eat both : of their eating 
uf ^he latter some instances will be given hereafter : and 
a.) to the former, it is said th^y used to pour blood, which 
they sometimes *lrew from a live camel, into a gut, and 
then broiled it in the* lire, or boiled it^ and ate it : ' thi'i 
food thev CHDed Muswadd, from Aswad, which signifies 
hhck; the same neariy resemUing our black puddings in 
name as well as componiion.^ The eating of meat ofTered 
10 idols I take to be commonly practised by all idolaters, 
being lookctl on as a sort of oommunion in their worship, 
aad for that reas«jn esteemed by Chiislians, if not absolutely 
unbtwf ul, yet as what may be t^e occasion of great scandal ;^ 
bat the Arabs were particularly superstitious in this mal^r, 
killine what they ate on atones erected on purpose around 
the Kaabah, or near their own houses, and calling, at the 
same timi , on the name of some idoL* - Swine's flesh, in- 
deed, the old Arabs seem not to have eaten ; and their 
prophet, iu prohibiting the same, appears to have only 
coufirmed the common aversion of the nation. Foreign 
writers tell us that the Aiahs wholly abscamed fnmi 
swine's flesh,^ thinking it unlawful to feed thereon.^ and 
that very few. if any, of those animals are found in their 
country, because it produces not proper food for them;* 
which has made one writer imagine that if a hog were 
carried thither, it would immediately die.** 



1 Qurma, a 5, % 2, ae^ aad is * Compare Atkm xr, 29 with t 

tb« oUker padag«s Uai q[ttoied. Cor. Yiii. 4, he 

s Vide iWUiiboiL m HAbHuHk • See tb* fifth diapter of tb# 

MeUcfaim. c S, $ L, 4e. Qartii. t. 4, ft^d tlw notae thM«. 

* Nothr ai dorr, al F rmos^ al ' Sobii. de Arab., c 33. 
Zamakh.. and ;i) Baid. * Hietonjm. in Jovia. I. 2, c 6. 

« Poc. Spec , p. 5J0. * Idoia, ftad. 

^* Ml— tti, nfai lopnL 
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In the prohibitiou of usury ^ 1 presume Muhammad of uauvy 

* . and ceri4iii) 

also followed the Jews, who are strictly forbidden by «up«mi- 
their law to exercise it among one another, though they tonu. 
are so infamously guilty of it in their dealing with those 
of a dift'erent religion ; but I do not find the prophet of 
the Arabs has made any distinction in this matter. 

Several Buperstitious customs relating to cattle.- which 
seem to have been peculiar to the pagan Arabs, were also 
abolished by Muliammad. The Quran* mentions four 
names by them given to certain camels or sheep, whicli 
for some particular reasons were left at free liberty, and 
were not made use of as other cattle of the same kind. 
These names are Bahira, Saiba, Wasila, and Hami : of 
each whereof in their order. 

As to the first, it is said that when a she-camel or antccutftums 
sheep had borne young ten times, they used to slit her thlT^i/*^, 
ear, and turn her loose to feed at full liberty ; and when Sii^^J^"*' 
she died, her flesh was eaten by the men only, the women piiine" 
being forbidden to eat thereof: and such a camel or sheep, 
from tlie slitting of her ear, they called Bahira. Or the 
Bahira was a she-camel, which was turned loose to feed, 
i\nd whose fifth young one, if it proved a male, was killed 
and eaten by men and women promiscuously ; but if it 
proved a female, had its ear slit, and was dismissed to 
free pasture, none being permitted to make use of its 
flesh or milk, or to ride on it ; though the women wtre 
allowed to eat the flesh of it when it died : or it was the 
female young of the Saiba, which was used in the same 
manner as its dam; or else an ewe» which had yeaned 
five timeH.5 These, howev(»r, are not all the opinions 
concerning the Bahlta; for some suppose that name was 
given to a she-camel, which, after having brought forth 
ytjung five times, if the last was a mate, had her ear slit, 
ns a mark thereof, and was let go loose to feed, none 
driving lier from pasture or water, nor using her for 

^ KlMiixi, c. 2, Y. 275. ^ Cap. 5, V. 102. * Al Fir&uzibddL 
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carriage;^ and other tell us that when a camel had 
newly hronght forth, they used to slit the ear of her young 
one, saying, ''O GoD, if it live, it shall be for cur use, but 
if it die, it shall be deemed rightly slain ; " and when it 
died they ate it* 

Saiba signifies d she-camel turntu loose to go where she. 
wilL And this was done on various accounts: as when 
she had brought forth females ten times together; or in 
satisfaction of a vow , or when a man had recovered from 
sickness, or returned safe from a journey, or his camel 
had escaped some signal danger either in battle or other- 
wise. A camel so turned loose was declared to be SULiba, 
and, as a mark of it» one of the veriebrce or bones was tdcen 
out of her back, after which none might drive her from 
pasture or wattsr, or ride on her.' Some say that the 
Saiba, when she had ten times together brought forth 
females, was sutiered to go at liberty, n<iae being allowed 
to ride on her, and that her milk was not to be drank by 
any but her young one, or a guest, til] she died ; and 
then her flesh was <:;aten by men as well as women, and 
her last female young one had her ear slit, and was called 
liahira, and turned loose as her dam had been/ 

This appeUatiou, however, was not so strictly proper 
to female camels, but thai it was given to the male when 
his young one had bcgottea another young one:^ nay, a 
servant set at liberty and dismissed by his master was 
also called S4iba;* and some are of opinion that the 
word denotes an animal which the Arabs used to turn 
loose in honour of their idols, allowing none to make use 
of them thereafter, except women only.' 

Wasfla is, by one author,* explained to signify a she- 
camel which had brought forth ten times, or an ewe which 



> Al ZsuuAkh., ftl BrJ«1lawi, a! ^ Al Finiux. 
MospitrAf. * Idem, al Jawhari, kc 

"* Ibnti] Athir. ^ N<^thr al dorr and Nodhm &1 

s Al Firanrib., at Z»rDakh. dorr. 

* AL JawblLri, rbn al Athfr. * Al Fir&ua. 
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had yeaned seveu times, and every time twins ; and if the 
seventh time she brought forth a male and a female, tliey 
said, ** Wusilat aklidha," i e , " She ia joined/' or, ** was 
brought forth with her brother," after which muie might 
drink the dam's milk, except men only ; and she waa used 
as the Sdiba KJr WasIIa was particularly meant of sheep; 
as when an ewe bronglit forth a female, they took it to 
themftclves, but when she brought forth a male, they con- 
secrated it to their gods, but if both a male and a female, 
they said, **She is joined to her brother/' and ^d not 
sacrifice that male to their gods : or Wasila was an ewe 
which brought forth first a male and then a female, on 
which account, or because she followed her Ibrother, 
t>ie male was not killefl; but if she brought forth a male 
only, they said, " Let this be an offering to our gods." ^ 
Another ^ writes, that if an ewe brought forth twins aeven 
times together, and the eighth time a male, they saccificed 
that male to their gods ; but if the eighth time she bnmght 
both A male and a female, they used 10 say, " Slie is joined 
to her brother," and for the female's sake they sparod the 
male, and permitted not ihe dam's milk to be drunk by 
women. A third writer tells us, that Wasila was an ewe, 
which haring yeaned seven times, if that ^ which she 
brought forth the sereiith time was a male they sacri- 
ficed it, but if a lemalej it was suffered to go loose, ftud 
was made use of ))y women only ; and if the seventh tkme 
she brought forth both a mate and a female, they held tbem 
both to be sacred, so that men only were allowed to laaike 
any use of thetu, or to drink the milk of the female: ^nd 
a fourth ^ describes it to be an ewe which brought {fl^ 
ten females at five births inie after another, ic;., eWy 
time twins, and whatever she brought forth afterwaj^s 
was allowed to men, and not to women. &c 

Hami was a male camel nsed for a stailion, whic3i,if 
the females had conceived ten times by him, was a;£tex- 

^ Al Firauz.. fel Zamakh. ' ikJ Jawbori ' Af-Afutantud. 
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wards freed from labour, and lee go loose, nooe driving 
him from, jfasture or from wat^r; uor was ajiy allowed 
to receive he least beaefit from him, Dot even to shear 
his hair.^ 

These things were t>baerved by tlie old Arabs in honour 
of their false gods,* and as part of the worship which they 
paid them, add were ascribed to the divine institution; 
but are all condemned iu the Quran, and declared to be 
impious superstitions.^ 
Muhunnrnd The law 01 Muhammad also put a stop to the inhuman 
infivntieida custom, wliich had been long practised by the pagan Arabs, 
of burying their daughters alive, lest tbey should be re- 
duced to poverty by providing for them, or else to avoid 
the displeasure and disgrace which would follow^ if they 
should happen to be made captives, or to become ficanda* 
lous by their behaviour;* the birth of a daughter being, 
for these reasons, reckoned a great misfortune,^ and the 
death of one as a great happiness.^ The manner of their 
doing this is differently related : some say that when an 
Arab ha(i a daughter born, if ho intended to bring her up, 
he sent her, clothed ih a garment of wool or hair, to kB«p 
camels or sheep in the desert ; but if he designed to put 
her to death, he let her live till she became six years old, 
and then said to her mother, "Perfume h6r, and adorn 
her, that I may carry her to her mothers ; " which being 
done the father led her to a well or pit dug for that 
purpose, and having bid her to look down into it, pushed 
hex in headlong, as be stood behind her, and then filling 
up the pit, levelled it with the rest of the ground ; but 
others say, that when a woman was ready to fall iu labour, 
they dug a pit, on the brink whereof she was to be de- 
livered, and if the child happened to be a daughter, they 
threw it into the pit^ but if a son, they saved it alive.' 

^ Al Firanz., a) JAwbarl. * Al Baidh&wi, al Zamakh., xl 

* Jalil. in Qurin. MuntAtraf. 

• Quran, c. <, v. loa, aod o. 6, • S<«e Qurdn, c. i6, w. 60, 6f. 

V. 142-145. Tide Poc. Spec, p)>. * Al Maidaoi ' Al 2^mftkh. 
330 -334- 
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This custom, thougli not observed by all the Arabs in 
general, was yet very common j^mong several of their trib<i«, 
and particularly those of Qiiraish and Kinda ; the former 
using t/O bury their daughters alive m Mount Abu Dalama, 
near Makkah.^ Id the time of ignoiunce. while tbey used 
this method to get rid of their daughters, Sisaa, grand- 
father to the celebrated poet al t'arazdak, frequently 
redeemed female children ftom death, giving for every 
one two she-camels big with young, and a he-camel; 
and hereto al Farazdak alluded when^ vaunting himself 
before one of the Khalifa hs of the family of Omayyah, 
he said; " I am the son of the giver of life to the dead ; " 
for which expression being consured. he excused himself 
by aJegmg the following words of the Quran,^ " He who 
saveth a soul alive, shall be as if he had saved the lives 
of all mankind/* • The Arabs, in thus murdering of their 
children, were far from being singular; tlie practice of 
exposiiig infants and putting them to death being so 
common among the ancients, that it is remarked as a 
tlnng very extraordinaiy in the Egyptians, that they 
brought up all their children ; * and by the laws of 
Lycurgus* no cltild was allowed to he brought up without 
the approbation of public officers. At this day, it is said, in 
China, the poorer soi t of people frequently put their children, 
the females especially, to death with impunity.* ♦ 



* The enma practice was cammon among sevdral castes of tlie 
Hindub. It if worthy of note that the motiv<M for the act were 
the dame as those which infineDced the heathen Arabs. i. M. W. 



^ Al Mustatraf. e8|>cci»n> Ln this mumer — whence 

^ Cap. 5, V. 35 tiiat saying of Povidippnit : 

» Al Muatatraf Vide Ibn Kha. ^Yidr r^^^f t«« «yV i^rtit Ar t^xI?. 

liqiii, in Vita ai liarardak. and evy^Wpo «* *«Ti^ff* ic^r ^ irXoiJrwf— 

Poc. Spec, p. 334. , .' .u « 11 ^ 

* Strabo. L 17. Vide Diodor "A man, tho poor, will not e^(i«e 
Sio. 1 I c. 80 hi« son ; 

• ' V idi Plutarch, in Lycnrgo. ^"*^ \^ heV rich, will scarce prMerye 

• ^'ide Pufendorf, de Jure Nat. *»>" datightcr. — 

tet Gent., 1. 6, e. 7, § 6. The See Potter*t Antiq. of Greece, voL 

Oreciani ako treatod daughters ii p. 333. 
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'I^is wicked practice is condemned by the Qiiraii in 
several passages, ^ one of vhicli, as some commentators' 
judge, may also condemn another custom of xh/b Arabians, 
altogether as ^icked» and as common among other iiations 
of old, viz,, tbe sacriticing of their children to their idols : 
as waft frequently done, in particular, in satisfaction cf a 
vow they used to make, tnat if they had a certain number 
of s«ns born, they Mould offer one of them in sacrifice. 

Several other superstitious cuHtcms were likewise abro- 
gated by Mithamniad, bui the same being of less mom«iu, 
and not particularly mentioned in tht) Quran, or having 
been occasionally taken notice of elsewhere I shall eay 
nothing of them in this place 



A Cap. 6. rw. 137 and 151 ; c 16, vv. 6o^ 61 ; and c. 17, r. 33. Sc6 
also chap. Sr, v» 8L 

* Al Zazuakh:, at B*id 
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SECTION VI. 

OP THI IHSTXTCTIONa 0^ THE QURAX IN CIVIL AFFAIRS 

Tin: Muhammadaii civil law is founded on the precepts 
and deteriDinatioos of the Qorsu, as the civil laws of the 
Jews were cti those of the Pentateuch ; yet being varioualj 
interpreted, according to the difierent decisions of their 
civilians, and especially of their four great doctors, Abu 
Hanifa, Mab'k, al Shafai, and Ilm llanbal.^ to treat thereof 
fully and distinctly in the manner the curiosity and use- 
fulness of the buhject deserves, would require a Jarge 
volume; wherefore the most that can be expected her:; 
i^ a summary view of the principal institutions, without 
minutely entering into a detail of particulars. Wc shall 
begin with those i elating to marriage and divorce. 

Thai' polygamy, for tne moral lawfulness of which the uwn 
Muhammadna doctors advance several arguments,* is lilfy^^awy! 
allowed by tlie Quran, every one Vnows, though lew aro 
acquainted with the limitations with which it is allowed. 
Several learned men have fallen into the Atilgar mistake 
that Muhammad granted to his followers an unbounded 
plurality ; some pretending that a man may have as many 
wives,' and others as maiiy concubines,* an he can maiu- 



^ See Sect. VIII. f»lfl*]y Af^erts ihf resU-Aint o! tot: 

' See ante. Sect. II p. 73. nnsber of their ivive^ to Ije no pre- 

* Ntc Cusaim-- inCriiirai. Alc</r., icpt of their rehgi^yn, biit a rolf 

1 2, c. 19. Ulcariiiv, n. Uinerar. kiiiH-riuduced on a pfjlitic oonsidera- 

ir. Greg. rbolci^aiaiB^ in Syut. tii^n Pren. HUkU uf the Ottoman 

Juris. I. 9, c. ?. § 22. SnpUiriOHfl- E>o|iire, bk iii. c. -21. 
tn ;.»u \I)«iMorib I'urr. i). 24} ^yi« * MirrS' «.. in Vroui* «fl Rcfu*:. 

tSe M\ihaniU)Miiuii9 iii4->\ huio tv^eive Atcor., part i\. , p. ^x • •<* yi. 

I-AAiiil wivt^ ;.n<; Ti«. iijoic Kioj^ut Pii^r'ur Lit^* 0/ M»*h . y 114. 
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tain: wherr-aa, according, to the exproea words of the 
Quran,^ no man can have tnore than lour, whether wives 
or concubines;'* and if a man apprehend any incon- 
venience from even that number of mgennous wives, it 
is added, as an advice (which is generally followed by the 
middling and inferior people),' that he marry one only, 
<x, if he cannot be contented with one, that he take up 
with his she-slaves, not exceeding, however, the limited 
atimber;^ and this is certainly the utmost Muhammad 
allowed his followers : nor can we urge, as an argument 
against so plain a precept, the corrupt manners of his 
followers, many of whom, especially men of quality and 
fortune, indulge themselves in criminal excesses;* nor 
yet the example of the prophet himself,f who bad peculiar 
privileges in this and other points, as will b« observed 
hereafter. In making the above-mentioned limitatiou, 
Muhammad was ditected by the decision of the Jewish 



♦ Muir {Life cf MahoincU vol. iii. p. 303) says, ** There is no Hmit, 
as fiuppoBed by Sale, to tb^» number of Blave-girls, with whom (irw- 
spective of his four wiveb) a Moslem may, without any antecedent 
ceremony or any guarantee of continuance, cohabit Female slavery, 
being a condition neceseary to the legality of thid illimitable indul- 
gence, ^il\ never be put down, with a willing or hearty co-operation, 
by any Mnesalmau community." F m. w. 

t Surely the "peculiar privileges" of the prophet, whereby all 
iiitiit as to the number of his wives and concubines was set aside, 
added to his example, wherein he appeared as the possessor of ten 
wives besi«le8 his coDcubine;», must have gone far to weaken the 



Chardip, Voy, de Perse, t. T, p. 
166. Du Ry«r, Somwajre de Im 
ReL des Tares, mis k la tetti de sa 
>rer«iOD d« rA,lcor. Ilicaut. ubi 
supra. Vufendorf, De Jxire Nat. et 
Gent, 1. 6, c 1, § r8. 
1 Cap. 4, V. 3. 

* Vide Gagiiier, in Notw ad Abul- 
fedft) Vit. .Moh,, p. 150. Keland, 
l>e R«] Hoh„ p. 24 J, &c., and Sel* 
Hon, Ux. H«jl>r.,. 1. i, c. 9. 

^ Vidtt Roland, iibi mp., p. 244. 

* Qiiraa, c. 4, V. 3. 



* Sir MaDcfeville (who, «x- 
ceptin^ a few hilly stories he telU 
fiom hear&a^. d€»etve» mon« credit 
than some tra?ellera oi better repu- 
tation), speakiskg of the Qm^ ob- 
servers, aifiOQg several other truths, 
that MuhaniKiad therein conmianded 
a piMi should have two wives, or 
three, or four; though the Maham- 
luadans then took nine wiveu^ and 
lemaus as many sm thoy might, ^us- 
tsiin. • Mandev. IVavels, p. 164. 
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doctors, wbd, by way of counsel, limit the number of wives 
to four,^ though their law confines them not to any certain 
namber.5 

Divorce is also well known to be allowed by the Mu- Law 
hammadan law, as it was by the Mosaic, with this dif- di!mre^ ' 
ference only, that, according to the latter, a man could not 
take again a woman whom he had divorced, and who had 
been married or betrothed to another ; • whereas Muham^ 
mad, to prevent his followers from divorcing their wives 
on every light occasion, or out of an inconstant humour, 
ordained that if a man divorced his wife the third time 
(for he might divorce her twice without being obliged to 
part with her, if he repented of what he had done), it 
should not be lawful for him to take her again until she 
had been first married and bedded by another, and divorced 
by such second husband.^ And this precaution has had 
80 good an effect that the Muhammadans are seldom known 
to proceed to the extremity of divorce, notwithstanding 
the liberty given them, it being reckoned a great disgrace so 
to do ; and there are but few, besides those who have little 
or no sense of honour, that will take a wife again on* the 
condition enjoined.^ * It must be observed that, thoi^h 



forco of hi.H explicit preccptB, given for the guidance of hie followers. 
Would not the holy preccpta of Jesus, as recorded in the Sermon on 
the Motiul, have lost much of their power over Christian hearts, had 
he claimed for himself the special privllef^e of total exemption frooi 
them, ami, more so, had his example illustrated a lower grade of 
mora] rectitude 1 B. v. w. 

* Th*» large dowry, fixe«l on the bride by tho groom before the 
maiiiagc is consummated, to be j>aid in case of a divorce without 
proper cause, is more potent than this Quran in preventing divorce. 

X. IL W. 

^ Maiinon. in HAUcboth Isbotb., I. Vide Sidden, ubi Bup., L 1, c, 
c I4. II. 

'^ Idem, ibid. Vid« Seldcn, * Qy^n* c. 2, v. 23a 
Uxor Hebr.. 1. 1, 0. 0. * Vide Selden, nbi §up., 1. 3, c. 

^ I>«ut. xxtv. 3, 4. Jercm. iii. 21. and Ricaut*% Staie of Ihe Ottom. 

Empire, bk. ii. c. 21. 
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a man is allowed by the Miiliammadan, as bv the Jewish 
taw,^ to repudiate his wife eveu on the slightest disgoist, 
yet the women are not allowed to separate themselves 
from their husbands, unless it be for ill-usage, want of 
proper maintenance, neglect of coigagal duty, impotency, 
or some cause of equal import; but then she generally 
loses her dowry ,^ which she does not if divorced by her 
husband, unless she has been gmlty of impudici^ or 
notorious disobedienoe.* 

When a woman is divorced, she is obliged, by the direc- 
tion of the Qur&n, to wait till she hath had her courses 
thrice, or, if there be a doubt whether she be subject to 
them or not, by reason of her age, three months, before 
she niarry another ; after which time expired, in case she 
be found not with child, she is at full liberty to dispose 
of herself as she pleases ; but if she prove with child, she 
must wait till she be delivered; and dnring her whole 
term of waiting she may continue in the husband's house, 
and is to be maintained at his expense, it being forbidden 
to turn the woman out before the expiration of the term, 
unless she be guilty of dishonesty.^ Where a man divOTces 
a woman before consummation, she is not obliged to wait 
any particular time,* nor is he obliged to give her more 
than one-half of her dower.^ If the divorced woman have 
a young child, she is to suckle ittill it be two years old ; 
the father, in the meantime, maintaining her in all respects : 
a widow is also obliged to do the same, and to wait four 
months and ten days before she marry again.^ 

These rules are also copied from those of the Jews, 
according to whom a divorced woman or a widow cannot 
inarpy another man till ninety days be past, aft.er the 



^ Deut. iLxiv. I. Leo Modena, ' Qordn* c 4, v. 18, ^q. 
Hist dv gii RiU Hebr., part I c. 6. * Qut<Ui,' c. 2, v. 22U, nmi r. 

Vidt Selden, ubi sup, v. I, d.c. 

> Vid« Busbeq., Ep. 3, p. 184 ; » Ibid,, c 33. v. 48. 
Smith. T>eMorib., AC Ijistit. Tuvcar • Ibid., c. 2, v. 237. 

Kp. 2, p. 52 ; Mid Obardin, Vcy. de ^ Ibid, u. 2, vv. 33i*-a35, anu ^ 

I'tne, U I, p. 169. 65, V. I,* *Q. 
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divorce or death of the husband ; ^ and she who gives 
sucic is to be maintaiued for two years, to be compated 
from the birth of the child, within which time she 
must not marry, unless the child die, or her milk be 
drifid up.^ 

WJioi-edom, in single women r3 well as married, was, in JjJJlJfn^"' 
the beginning of liiuhammadism, very severely P^mished, Jjj'^jj 
such boing ordered to be shut up in prison till they died ; «»*^"- 
but afterwards it wa8 ordained by the Sannat that an 
adulteress should be stoned * and an unmarried woman 
guilty of fornication scourged with a hundred stirpes and 
banished for a year.* A she-slave, if convicted of adultery, 
is to suffer but half the punishment of a free woman,^ viz., 
fifty stripes and banishment for six months, but is not to 
be put to death. To convict a woman of adultery, so as 
to juake it capital, four witnesses ftre expressly required.® 
and those, as the commentators say, ought to be men; 
and if a man falsely accuse a woman of reputation of 
whoredom of any kind, and is not able to support the 
charge by that number of witnesses, he is to rei^eive foui- 
scor^ stripes, and his testimony is to be held invalid for 
the f uturej I'orntcation, in either sex, is by the sentence 
of the IJurdn to ha punished with a hunditid stripes. - 

If a man accuse his wife of iufidolity, and is not able to 
prove it by suflicient evidence, and will swear four times 
that it is tnie, and the fifth time impnecate (tOo's vengeance 
on him if it be false, she is to be looked on as convicted, 
unless she will take the like oaths and make the like im- 

^ Mishnn, tU. Yabitooth, c. 4. QurdO; and bUII iu force, as some 

Getnar. Bmbyl. ad eunj. tit. Mai- suppose. .Se€ fLe notes to Quran, 

mou. in Halach GlrushiD, flhyJhin c. 3, ▼. 23, and tLe Hid. I>isc., p. 

Aruch, part iii. ill. 

^ Miahna, and Gemara. and Mai- ^ Qar^n. c. 4, vs. (4, 15. See the 

mnn., ubi supra. Gem. B«U>1 ad notes there, 
tit. Cetuboth, c 5. and Jos Karo, ^ Ibid., v. 24. 
in ShylhfCn Axiicb. 0. 50, 5 2. Vide • Ibidi c. 4, v, 14. 
Seiden. Ux. Hebr., 1. 2, c 11, and ^ Ibid., c. 24, v. 4. 
1 3, c. JO. in tin. • Ibid., vs., i -3. Thi* Iftw reJates 

' And the adulterer also, accord- not to married peobk:, .is Seiden 

ing to a passage onoe extant in the supposes, \J^ Heb .1. 3, c 12. 
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precatioii in testimony of her ionooeiicy ; nvhich if she do, 
she is free from punishment, though tiie mai riage ought to 
be dissolved.! 
uii'^of^ure ^^ °^ost trf the last-mentioned particulars the decisions 
u^juo^iSr of the Quran also agree with those of the Jews. By the 
law of Moses, adultery, whether iu a married woman or a 
virgin betrothed, was punished with death ; and the man 
who debauched them was to suffer th*i same punishment^ 
The penalty of simple fornication was scourging, the general 
punishment in oases where none is paiticularly appointed; 
and a betrothed bondmaid, if convicted of adultery, under- 
went the same punishment, being exempted from death 
because she was not free.^ By the same law no person 
was to be put to death on the oath of one witness;^ and 
a man who slandered his wife was also to be chastised, 
that is, scourged, and fined one hundred shekels of silver.* 
The method of trying a woman suspected of adultery 
where evidence was wanting, by forcing her to drink the 
bitter water of jealousy,* though disused by the Jews long 
before the lime of Muhammad,^ yet, by reason of the oath 
of cursing with winch the woman was charged, and to 
which she was obliged to say "Amen," bears great re- 
semblance to the expedient devised by ihe prophet on 
the like occasion.* 

The institutions of Muhammad relating to the pillution 



^ Qunin, c. 24, vv. 6-9. See the maiden, because mich a one and bcr 

notes there. accomplice were plainly ordered to 

* Lovit. xjb 10 ; Deut. zxii, 22. bt) stoned (Deut. xxii. 23, 24). But 

The kind of death to be inflicted on the ancienU seem to have been of a 

adulterers in common cases being different opuiion, and to have under- 

not ^xprt-^d, the Talinudists gene- stood stoning to be the punishment 

rally suppose it to. be strangling, of adulterers in general. Vide. Sel- 

which they think is designed wher- den, Ux. Heb, I. 3, c. 11 and 12. 

ever the phi iu>e " dhall Ije put to ^ lievit. xix. 2Ck 

death," or "shall die the death/* is * Ueut. xix. 15, xvu. 0, and 

used, ott they iiJia|^iiio stotiitig is b> Numb. xxxv. 30. 

the expressUm, "bis blood 4haU be * Deut. xxii. <3-r9. 

upon him ;*' and henc^ it has Ijeen * Numb. v. it, &c. 

concluded by bouie that the womnn ^ Vide Seldcn. ubi sup , 1. 3, c. 

taken in adultery mtmtioned in the 15 ; afid Leon. Modena, de* Riti 

Cospel (John vUi.) was a betrothed ifebraici, parte iv. c. 6. 
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of women during their courses/ the taking of slaves to 
wife,^ and the prohibiting of marriage within certain 
degrees* Jiave likefWise no small affinity with the insti- 
tutions of Moses ;^ and the parallel might be carried 
farther in several other particulars. 

As to the prohibited degrees, it may be observed that Prdhiwtod 
the pagan Arabs abstained from marrying their mothers,* 
(laughters, and aunts, both on the father s side and on the 
mother's, and held it a most scandalous thing to maiTy 
two sisters, or for a man to take his father's wife ; ^ which 
last was, notwithstandiiig, too frequently practised,^ and 
is expressly forbidden in the Qurdn.^ 

Before 1 leave the subject of marriages, it may be pro- p©cuiur 
per to take notice of some peculiar privileges in relation SfMulSS- 
tdereto which were granted by GoD to Muhammad, as he Slnil? 
gave out, exclusive of all other Muslims. One of them 
was that he m4ght lawfully marry as many wives and 
have as many concubines as he pleased, without being 
confined to any particular number ;* and this he pretended 
to have been the privilege of tlie prophets before him. 
Another was that he might alter the turns of his wives, 
and take sueh of them to his bed as h« thought fit, with- 
out being tied to that order and equality which others are 
obliged to observe.^ A tliird privilege was that no man 
might marry any of his wives,^® either such as he should 
divorce during his lifetime, or such as he should leav« 
widows at his death ; which last paiticuUr exactly agrees 



* Tliej, howeyer, did permit a eon to inheril iii« deceMed fktlier'i 
widows, which cudtom Muhammad abolished. See Moir's Life of 
Mahomet, vol. ii. \k 52, and voL iii. p. 303. E. u. w. 

1 Qurdn, c. 2, v. 222. • Vide Fooi 9ptOi, p. 337, Ac. 

* Ibid., 0. 4, V. 24, &e. ^ S?'^' «. 4, V. 2a 

> Ibid., vt. 20-22. ' Ibid., c. 33, v. 49. 8m alio c 

* See Levit. xv. 24, xviii. 19, and 66, and th« uoUt there. 

XX. iS; £xod. xxi. 8^ 11 ; J)«rut. » Ibid^ c. 33, ▼. 5x7 See tba 

xxi. 10-T4; Levtt. xviii. and xx. ootoa there. 

' Abulfea., Hist. Gon. al Sharif- a* Ibid., v. ^ 
tdni, apud Poc Spec., pp. 321, 338. 
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with what the Jewish doctors hrwe determioed coDcernmg 
the wiTe& of their princes , it being judged hj them to be 
a thing very indecent, and for that teason unlawfii], for 
another to marry either tho divorced wife or the widow 
of a king : ^ and Muhammau, it seems, thought an eqnal 
respect, at ieaac, due to th«s prophetic as to the regal dig- 
nity, and therefore ordered that his relicU should pass the 
remainder of their lives in perpetual widowhood, 
uwtcon- The )aw8 of the Quran concerning inheritances are also 
botuM?' in several respecta conformable to those of the Jew^, 
« tboiigl) principally designed to abolish certain practices 

of the pagan Arabs, who used to treat widows and orphan 
bhildren with greats injustice, frequently denying them 
any share in the inberitanee of theif fathers or their hus- 
bands, on pretence that the same ought to be distribnted 
among those oidy who were able to bear arms, and dis- 
posing of the widows, even against theii consent, as part 
of their husbands possessions.^ To prevent such injuries 
for the future, Muhammad ordered that women should be 
respected, and orphans hnvc no wrong done them ; and in 
particular that women should not be taken against their 
wills, as by right of inheritance, bufc should themeelves be 
entitled to a distnbutive part of what their parents, hus- 
bands, and near relations should leave behind them, in a 
certain proportion:^ 

The general rule to be observed in the distribution of 
the decea:sed's estate is, that a male sl\all have twice as 
much as the female;* but to this rule tliere are some few 
exceptions ; a man*s parents, for example, aiid also his 
brothel s and sisters, where they are entitled not to the 
whole but a small part of the inheritance, being to have 
equal shares with one another in the distribution thereof, 

1 Miishna, tit. Sanhedr., c. 2, ftnd nott^b there. Vide eii&m Poc 3pec., 

Gemar. in eund. tit. Mfaimoo. Xa- p. 337. 

lachotb Molachim, o. 2. Vide Sel- ' Q^ran c 4, ts. 31, 31.. 

den. ITx. HeU., T. i, c. 10. Pn'd., ^ Ibid., vv to 7kn6 175 Widu 

Life of Ma h., p. 118. Chardin, Voy. do Perse, t 2, p. 

^ ^e c. 4, vs. 21, kc, aud the 293. 
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without making any ^iiflerence on account of sex.' The 
particular proportions, in several cases, distinctly and 
suHiciently declare the inten'tion of Muhaiuiriad, whose 
decisions, expressed in the Qurin,^ seem to be pretty 
equitable pi^ferring a m«in s children first, and then his* 
nearest relations. 

If a man dispose of any part of his estate by will, two Lair.con. 
wituesees, at the least, are required to render the same wuib. ** 
valid ; and such witnesses ought to be of his own tribe, 
and of the Muliammadan religiou, if such can be had.' 
Though there be no express law to the contrary, yet the 
Muhammadan doctors reckon it very wrong for a man 
to give away any part of his ftul^atance from his family, 
unless it be in legacies for pious uses ; and even in that 
case a man ou^t not to give all he has in charity, but 
only a reasonable part in prDportlon to his substance. On 
the other hand, though a man make no will, and bequeath 
nothing for charitable uses, yet the heirs are directed, on 
the distribution of the estate, if the value will permit, to 
bestow something on the poor, especially such as arc of 
kin to the deceased and to the orphans.^ 

The tirst law, however Jaid down by Muhammad touch- 
ing inheritances wiis not \ery equitable ; for he declared 
tha4; those who had lied with him from Makkah, and those 
wJro had received and assisted him at Mad/na, should be 
deemed the nearest of kin, and consequently heirs to one 
another, preferably to and in exclusion of their relations 
by blood; nay, though a man were a true believer, yet if 
he had not fled Ids country for the sake of religion and 
joined the prophet, he was to be looked on as a stranger,^ 
but this law continued not long in foi-ce, being quickly 
abrogated.^ 

It must be observed that among the Muhammadans cbiidrenof 
the children of their concubines or slaves arc esteemed as ler^tin^te. 

> Qurtfv, c. 4, V. 10. • Ibicl., c. 5, v. 10$. • IbM., c. 8. v. 73. 
* Ibid.j^Md V. 17J;. ♦ Ibid., C. ^, V. 7. • Ibid , And c, ^% v. 6 
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eoMaQr le^uuiaU* with those of their legal and ingenuous 
%irT*s. none being tcoounted bastards except such only as 
aiB bitfn of eommon women and whose fathers are unknown. 

As Id prirate contracts between man and man, th^ 
. vv»,$c;eiiti^*w performance of them is frequently /•ecom- 
x:cnd<>d in the Quran.^ Fot the preventing of disputes, 
^?1 <^Mitr«cts are directed to be made before witnesses,^ 
ii:)d ia caee such contracts are not immediatelj executed* 
tii^ MOiie ovgbt to be reduced into writing in the presence 
^ two witnesses ^ at least, who ought to be Muslims and 
%%( tlie male j^x ; but if two men cannot be conveniently 
lnJ, men one man and two women may suffice. The 
^^aiKc meUK>ti is also diiected to be taken for the security 
vtf debts to 1)6 paid at a future day; and. where a writer 
» Uvit to l>e found, pledges are to be taken,* Hence» if 
|i^>(\le trubt ope another witbout writing witnesses, or 
|xM\:e. the party on whom the demand is made is always 
Acquitted if he denies the charge on oath, and swears 
thai he owes the plaintiff nothing, unless tbe contrary be 
wpoved by very convincing circumstances.* 

Wilful munier, though forbidden by the Quran under 
Uio seviiTPSt penalties to be inflicted in the next life,* is 
yet, by the same l>ook, allowed to be compounded for, on 
payment of a fine to the family of the deceased, and free- 
in>; a Muslim from captivity; but it is in the election of 
tbe next of kin, or the revenger of blood, as he is called 
in the Pentateuch, either to accept of such satisfaction or 
to refuse it; for he ma^', if he pleases, insist on having 
the murderer delivered into his bands^ or b'» put to death 
in such manner as he shall think fit7 In this particular 



* Quran, c 5, v. i ; <x 1 7 ; c 2, v. -* Qurin, c. 2. v. 2S2. 

2S2. Ac. ** Vide ChwaiB, Vt>y. de Perte, 

* Ibid., c. 3, V. i%2. t. 2, p. 394, &c., And the notoi to 
^ The Home 8«eiu» to have been Quriii, c. .5, v. 106. 

required by the Jewith law, even * Qur^, c. 4, vn. 91, 92. 

in cancK where life wa*» cot con- ' lUid , c. 2, v. 178 ; c. 17, t. 35. 

ceriied. See Deut. %ix 15 ; Matt Vide Chardin, ubi sap., p. 299, 

'xviU. \6\ ^obn viii 17; 2 Cur. Jtc. 
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Muhammad has gone against the <»xpress letter of the 
Mosaic la'v^, which declares that no •satisfaction shall be 
taken for the life of a murderer;^ and he seems, in so 
doin^j, to have had resoect to the customs of the Arabs 
in Lis time, who, being of a \~iudictive temper, used to 
revenge murder in too unmerciful a manner,^ whole tribes 
frequently engajnng in bloody ^vars on such occasions, tlie 
natural consequence of tiieir independency, and having no 
common judge or superior. 

If the Muhamniadan laws seem light in cose of murder, Man*ian?h 
they may perhaps be deemed too rigorous in case of man- ^nJIty "** 
slaughter, or the killing of a man undesignedly, which 
must be redeemed by fine (unless the next of kin shall 
think fit to remit it out of charity), and the freeing of a 
captive ; but if a man be not able to do tliis, he is to fast 
two months together by way of penance.^ The fine for a 
inan*R blood is set in the Sunnat at a hundred camels,* and 
is to be distributed among the relations of the deceased 
according to the laws of inheritance ; but it must be 
observed that though the person slain be a Muslim, yet 
if he be of a nation or party at enmity, or not in con- 
feieracy with those to whom the slayer belongs, he is not 
tlien bound to pay any fine at aU, the redeeming a captive 
being, in such case, declared a sufficient penalty.* I ima- 
gine tliat Muhammad, by these regulations, laid so heavy 
a punisliiiieut on involuntary manslaughter, not only to 
make people beware incurring the same, but also to 
humour, in some degree, the revenq:eful temper of his 
cuuntryuiun, which might be with difliculty, if at all, pre- 
vailed on to accept a lighter satisfaction. Among the 
Jews, who seem to have been no less addicted to re venire 
than their neighbours, the manslayer wiio had escaped to 
a city of refuge was obliged to keep himself within that 
city and to abide there till the deatli of the person wlio 



^ Numb. xxxy. 31. * Qurtn c. 4. v. 91. 

' This ii particularly forbidden in * Soe Uio nottv* to c. 37. 
the Quriii, c. 17, v. 35. * Qunlu, c. 4, v. 91. 
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was hieh priest at the time the fact was comxnitteJ, that 
bis absence and time might co**)! the passion and mitigate 
the resentment of the friends of the decea9«>d; but if be 
quilted his asvlnm before that time, the reTenf^er of blood, 
if he fonnd him, might kill him without guilt ;* nor could 
any satisfaction be mace &r the slayer te return home 
before the prescribed time' 

taiftiryfor Theft is ordered to be poi-ished by cutting ofT the 
offending part, the haod.^ which, at first sight, seems just 
enough ; Imt the law of Justiaian, forbidding a thief to 
be maimed,^ is more reasonable; because stealing being 
generally the effect of indigence, to cu( off that limb 
would be to deprive him of the means of getting his 
livelihood in an honest manner.* The Sonnat forbids the 
inflicting of thij punishment, unless the thing stolen be 
of a certain value. I hare mentioned in another place 
the further penalties which those incur who continue to 
steal, and of those who rob or assault people on the road.* 

tcvofiv- As to injuries done to men in their persons, the law of 
retaliation, which was ordained by the law of Moses,^ is 
also approved bv the QurJn;^ but thia law, ^hich seems 
to have been allowed bv Muhamrua t to bis Arabians for 
the same reasons as ii was to tlie Jews, viz , to prevent 
particular revenger, to which both nations were extremely 
addicted,* being neither strictly just nor practicable in 
many cases, is seldom {Hit in execution, the punishment 
being generslly turned into a mulct or fine, which is paid 
to the party injured.''* Or rather, Muhammad designc-d 
the words of the Quran relating thereto should be under- 



1 ^* Numb. sxxY. 26-28.. * ViJ« Grotiuro. Ot Jare B«I1I et 

« Ibid., V. 52. IScit L I a 2 $ a 

» <^RiB, c. $. T. 42. "• ViitoClardin, t. 2,p 290. The 
• fiimi'., 134, a ir 



_ . . J3^ a ir <W»», likewise ••UMiihccI uwnf ike 

' Vide firfendorf, De J are Nat. old Knmansbjtb^lAvsolrhetwslv* 

et Genu I 8. c 3, f 26. tablM, wu n<< to be hillicled antoai 

* Se« the notet to c 5, t. 42. the delirK|OMit ooold nuC t^;r*!« with 
^ Exod. xxi. 94, ac: l*vit. \x\'r. U>e perion injured. Vidt A. CkIL 

20 : Deiit vijr. 21. Noeft. Attic. 1. ao^ c. 1. end Fe«tiuB, 

• Cepw 5, ▼. 49. in voce TaJi«. 
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fitood in the same manner as thos^ of the Pentateuch most 
probably ought to be — that is, not of an actual retaliation, 
according to the strict literal meaning, but of a retribution 
proportionable to the injury : for a criminal had not his 
eyi^s put out nor was a man rautilftted accbrding to the 
law of Moses, which, iEissides, condemnf^il thttse who had 
wounded any person, whei-e death did not eustie, to pay a 
fine only/ the express>ion ** eye for eye and tooth for tooth'* 
being only a proverbial manner of speaking, the sensft 
"whereof amounts to this, that every one sh ill be punished 
by tlio judges accordini^ to the heinousness of the facl} 

In injuries and crimes of an inferior nature, where nop^finHy 
particular punishment, ii provided by the <.,!uran, and«SiiU»/ 
where a pecuniary compeneation will not do, the Muham* 
madans, according to the practice of the Jews in the Uko 
r^ase* have recourse to stripes or drubbing, the mojst 
common chastisement used in thel^st at this day, as well 
as formerly ; the cudgel, which, for its virtue and eflBicacy 
ill keeping, their people in good order and within the 
bounds of duty, they say came down from heaven, boing 
the iiiKtniiRtint wheiewith the judge's sentence is generally 
executed.* 

Notwithstanding the Quran is by the Muhammadans in rininction 
genera] regarded as the fundamental part o( their civil civiinud 
law, and the decisions of the iSunnat among the Turks and ^uw!^* 
of the [mams among those of the Persian sect, with the 
ex])lications of their several doctors, are usually followed 
in judicial determinations, yet the secular tribunals do not 
tliink themselves hunuJ to observe the same in nil coses, 
but frequently give judgment against those decisions, 
which are not always consonant to equity and reason; 
and therefore distinction is to be made between the written 
civil law, as administered In the ecclesiastical courts, and 

1 S«e Exod. jcxi 18, J 9, and 22. * Sm D«\it xxv 2, 3. 

' Barbe^rtic in Grot, iibi supra. * Vidt^ \Jrelot Voy. de ConiUnt., 

Vide Cl«na in Kxod. xxi 24, Auil p, 020^ and Cbardiu, iiU supra, p. 

iit« xix. ai. 302. 
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the law of nature or common law (if T may so call it) 
which takes place in the secular courts, and has ilie 
executive power on its side.^ 

Under the head of civil laws may be comprehended the 
injunetion of warring against infidels, which is repeated 
in several passages of the Quran,* and declared to be of 
high merit in the sight of God, those who are slain fighting 
in defence of the faith being reckoned martyrs, and promised 
immedis^te admission into paradise.' Hence this duty is 
greatly magnified by the Muhammadan divines, who call 
the sword the key of heaven and hell, and persuade their 
people that the least drop of blood spilt in the way of 
God, as it is called, is most aooeptable unto him, and that 
the defending the territories of the Muslims for one night 
is more meritorious than a fast of two months ; ^ on the 
other hand, desertion, or refusing to serve in these holy 
wars, or to contribute towards the carrying them on, if 
a man has ability, is accounted a most heinous crime, 
being frequently declaimed against in the Quran.* Such 
a doctrine, which Muhammad ventured not to teach till 
his circumstances enabled him to put it in practice,^ it 
must be allowed, was well calculated for his purpose, and 
stood him and his successors in great stead: for what 
dangers and difficulties may not be despised and over- 
come by the courage and constancy whica these senti- 
ments necessarily inspire ? Nor have the Jews and 
Christians, how niuch soever they detest such principles 
in others, been ignorant of the force of enthusiastic heroism, 
or omitted to spirit up their respective partisans by the 
like arguments and promises. "Let him who has listed 
himself in defence of the law." says Maiiuonides,^ " rel> 



^ Vide ChMrdiri: ubi eupra. p. 2<>o, * Relaud, De Jart Milit. Mohani 
Ac. p. 5, Ac. 

» Cap 22 ; c. a, y. 190-193 ; c. 4, • Vide c. 9 ;' c. 3. v. 143, Ice. 

T. 83, Ac. , a 8; c. 9; c. 47 and 0. • See ante, p. 83. 

61, Ac. ' Ualach. Melachiai| o. 7. 

' Cap. 2, V. 155 ; c. 3. V. 142 ; c. 
47 . c 61. 
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ott him wlio ia the hope of Israel, and the saviour thereof 
in the time of trouble ; ^ and let him know that he fights 
for the profession of the divine unity : wherefore let him 
put his life in his band,* and think neither of wife nor 
children, but banish the memory of them from bis 
heart, having his mind wholly fixed on the war. For 
if he should begin to waver in his thoughts, he would 
not only confound himself, but sin against the law ; nay, 
the blood of the whole people hangeth on his neck ; fc* 
if they are discomfited, and he has not fought stoutly 
with all his might, it is equally the same as if he had shed 
the blood of them all ; According to that saying, Let him 
return, lest his brethren's heart fail as his own." * To the 
same purpose doth the Kabala accommodate that other 
passage, "Cursed be he who doth the work of the Lord 
negligently, and cursed be he who keepetb back his sword 
from blood.* On the contrary, he who behaveth bravely 
in battle, to the utmost of his endeavour, without trem- 
bling, with intent to glorify God's name, he ought tq 
expect the victory with confideuce, and to apprehend no 
danger or misfortune, but may be assured that he will 
have a house built him in Israel, appropriated to him and 
his children for ever; as it is said, God shall certainly 
make my lord a sure house, because he hath fought the 
battles of the Lord, and his life shall be bound up in the 
bundle of life with the Lord his God." ^ More passages 
of this kind might be produced from the Jewish writers, 
and the Christians come not far behind them. "We are opinionK^f 
desirous of knowing, says one,* writing to the Franks cnl^de™ 
engaged in the holy war, " the charity of you all ; for wb$Jt**"'* 
that every one (which we speak not because we wish it) 
who shall faithfully lose his life in this warfare shall 
be by no means denied the kingdom of heaven." And 



^ Jor. xiv. S. ' I Smb. xxv. 28, 39. 

^ Job xiii. 14. * NicuUus, in Jure Cmmw., a 

* I)«)ut, zx. S. omuium 23, qucit 5. 

* Jer. xlviii. 10. 
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, v. **^«^ -^ ro!I'»wiDg exhortation . " Laying aside 

^. ^ti ar«4Kdl, endeavour to »ct e/fecLUally ai^aiust 

^x >*«*iui^ v*f uie holy faith and the adversaries of all 

^^v.oad': t'»r iht» Almighty knoweth if any of you die, 

5»Vv: !Ki r**th for the truth of the faith, and the salvation 

^ \:'^ o<>autry, and the defence of Christians j and there- 

*^Kv Ue ihall obtain of him a celeatta) reward."^ The 

J«w^ indeed, had a divine commission, extensive and 

explicit enough, to attack, subdue, and destroy the ene- 

ttues of tiieir religion ; and Muhammad pretended to have 

received one in favour of himself and his Miu»linis in 

terms equally plain and lull ; * and therefore it is no 

wonder that they should act consistently with their 

avowed principles ; but that Christiana should teach and 

liractice a doctrine s<i opposite to the temper and whole 

tenor of the Gospel seems very strauge ; and yet the 

latter have carried matters further, and shown a more 

violent spirit of intolerance than either of the former. 

lAWMof war ')he laws of war, accoi*ding to the Muhummadans, have 

JSiT^ "* been already so exactly sfet down by the learned RelanJ,* 

that 1 need say very little of them. I shall, therefore, 

only observe some conformity betwet^n their military laws 

and those of the Jews. 

While Muhammadism was in its infauoy the opposers 



* Though Btuliatnrnad undoubtedly took Motet as hie paUem, 
and supposed himself t'ollowing in his footsteps wheu he gave the 
coTfiuiand to light against t1i« infidel^ yet there ia no comparison 
btttw«eo them wbstsver m far iu warring against infidels is con- 
ct^rned- 1'hts Isinelites weie uomuianJeJ to slay the Canaanits^ as 
divinely oidainsd indtrumeuts of- dutruction but Muhammad in- 
AUgarattfd war aa a means of proseiytism. The Israelite was not 
])erautieil to proselytise from among tlia (rauaanites, Exod. xxiii. 
27-33 ; but Musiimtt are required to prosalytida by swotnl-power. 

E. M. T 



' Leo TV , op. dt, quflBst 8 MobammwUngr, in the third yoI 

' [n bi8 treaiiae De Jnre Militari of his Uisbertationes KisccUaue8&^ 
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thereof taken in battle were doomed to death trithout 
mercy ; but this was judged too severe to be put in prac- 
tice when tliat relijrion came to be sufficiontlj established, 
and past the damper of being subverted by its enemies * 
Tlifc same seutence vas pronounced not only against the 
Heven (/anaanitish nations,* whose possessions were given 
to the Israelites, and without whose destruction, in a 
manner, they could not have settled thcmselvHs ir the 
cfiuntry de.sigi»ed them, hut against the Ani«lckiies' and 
Midianites,"* who had done their utmost to cut ihem 
off in their passage thither. When the Muhammaiians 
declare war against a people cf a different faith, they give 
them their choice of three offers. vi>5., either to embrace 
Muhammadism, in which case they t^come not only 
secure in their persons, families, and fortunes, but entitled 
to all the privileges of other Muslims ; or to submit and 
pay tribute,* by doing which they are allowed to profesd 
their own religion, provided it be not gross idolatry or 
aguin.^t tho nu>ral law; or else to decide the quarrel by 
the sword, in which last case, if the Muslims prevail, the 
womtiU and children which are made captives become 
absolute slaves, and the men taken in battle may either 
be slain. unJei»s they turn Muhammadans, or otherwise 
disposed of at the pleasure of the prince.* Herewith 
agree the laws of war given to the Jews which relate to 
the nations not devoted to destruction ;^ ^ and Joshua is 



♦ The dilfereiire .-penigi to me to he very gre&t. The lsf»elit»:s 
migfu make p^are with vlolaters on coo'litiun of Uieir b<icomiii(; tri- 
butaries. Tlie Mimlirri'j might not do so on any condition but that 
of ronversion to Islam.' With the J*^w it was a case of policy — with 
the Mushm. of reh'^on. K. m« w. 



* S««? Qu'-jin, c. 47. V 5, and thtj • NumK xxxi. 17. 

notes thero ; and c. 4, v. S9 • 0. 5, ^ See c 9, and the notes thera 

V. 3S. * See the notes to c. 47. 

« Ueut. XX. 16-18. "^ Dcut. XX. 10-15. 

* TbiU , c XXV. 17- ly 
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said to have sent even to the inhabitants of Canaan, 
befote he entered the land, three schedules. In one of 
which was "written, *'l.et him fly who will;" in the 
second, ** Let hini surremler who will ; " and in the third, 
•* I^t him light who will ; " ^ though none of those nations 
made peace with the Israelites (except only the Gibeonites, 
who obtained terms 6t security by strati^m, after they 
had refused those offe*Hjd by Josbua), "it being of the 
Lord to harden their hearts, that he might destroy them 
utterly." « 
i^wreflu- On the first considerable success of Muhammad in war, 
diTiSfoii It the dispute which happened among his followers in rela- 
'**'*^ tion to the dividing of the spoil rendered it necessary for 
him to make some regulation therein ; he therefore pre- 
tended to have received the divine commission to distri- 
bute tiie spoil among his soldiers at his own discretion,' 
reserving thereout, in the first place, one-fifth pari * for 
the uses after mentioned; and, in consequence hereof, he 
took himself to be authorised, on entraoniinary occasions, 
to distribute it as he thought fit, without observing an 
equality. Thus he did, for example, with the spoil of the 
tribe Hawizfn taken at the battle of Hunain, which he 
bestowed by way of presents on those of Makkah only, 
passing by those of Madlna, and highly distinguishing 
the principal Quraish, that he might iu^raiiate himself 



^ T^Iiuud HivroM*!. mpad Mai- GuynaLites are not mtfrtioned 

ittonid. Hf^^^K Melachim, o. 6 i amci^^ the other Cani»AnitUh ua- 

5. R. BecKai, ex lib. Sipbr«. Vide tious who aateratliti to'Aff'ht a^raiost 

25cldeu, 'De Jure Nat. et G«Bt. Sec Jo«hua (Joi<h. ix j«. a»awho were 

Hebr., L o, c l^{ and 14; and d(H.>mcd tu utter exliipation (Deut. 

Scllickanii, Ju« Kegiuiu Heb., c 5, xx. 17). But it is ubb«rvab2e that 

Theor. 16. the GiI|j^hite^ are not omitted bj 

' %1oah. xi. aq. The Jfws, how- the Septuagiut in either of thoee 

ever, say that the Girgavhites, be- t«xt% and that their name appears 

Heving they could not escape the in the Utter of them in the Sama- 

destruction with which they wcrre ritaa Pentateuch : they a^e also 

threatened by God if they perusted joined with the other ( anaanites as 

in defending themiH>lv«&, ded into haxing foii^t agtimst L»rael in 

Africa in threat numburs. (Vide Jiki^. xxiv. n. 

Tahn. Hienie., ubi mip.) And this * Qunin. r S 

14 assigned as the reasim why the * Ibivl 
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with them after he had become master of tliefr cjtv * 
He was also allowed in the expedition a^ajnst those 
of al Nadhir to take the whole booty to himself, and 
to dispose thereof as he pleased, because no hgrses or 
camels were made use of. in that expedition,^ but the 
whole army went on foot ; and this became thence- 
forward a law ; ' the reason of which seems to be, that 
the spoil taken hy a party consisting of infantry only 
should be considered us the more immediate gift of GoD,^ 
and therefore properly left to the disposition of his 
apostle According to the Jews, the spoil ought to be 
divided into two equal parts, one to be shared anlong the 
captors, and the other to be taken by the prince,* and by 
liiui employed for his own support and the use of the 
public. Mo<ert, it is true> divided one-half of the plunder 
of the*Mi(iianites among those who went to battle, and 
thv. other half among all the congregation ;• but this, they 
say, being a peculiar case, and done by the express order 
of God himself, must not be looked on as a precedent.^ Tt 
should seem, hawever, from the word of Joshua to the 
two tribes and a half, when he sent them home into 
Gilead after the conquest and division of the land of 
Canaan, that they were to divide the spoil of their enemies 
with tlieir Inethren after their return;* and the half 
which was in succeeding times taken by the king was in 
all probability taken by him as head of the community, 
and representing the whole body. It is remarkable that 
the dispute among Miihammad^s men about sharing the 
booty at Badr^ arose on the same occasion a^ did that 
among David s soldiers in relation to the spoils recovered 



^ Abulfed. in Vit. Moh., p. 118, c z. Vide Seldpn, 1*1 Jure Nat «t 

&c. \'ide Qiirdo, c 9. and tho G«nc- 5^' Ht-b., lAi. % c 16, 

notes thei'e. ^ Numb, x^xl 27. 

' Qunio, c. 59, V. 6, aee the notaa ^ Vide Majui. HaJach. ^(eIaob., 

there. c 4 

- Vide AbiTlfed., ubi 8up., p. 91. ® Jos)i. xxii. 8. 

* Vide (^iraj), c 59, v. 6. *" See Q»uuii, c. 8, ai. J the notes 

* Gemar. JLiahyl. ad fit. Sanhedr., thare 
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was high priest at the time the fact was committed, that 
his absence and time might cool the passion and mitigate 
the resentment of the friends of the deceased; but if he 
quitted his asylum before that time, the revenger of blood. 
if he found him, might kill him without guilt ;^ nor could 
any satisfaction be made fer the slayer to return home 
l^efore the prescribed time* 

PenaUyfor Theft is Ordered to be punished by cuttinc;. off the 
offending part, the hand,^ which, at first sight, seems just 
enough ; but the law of Justinian, forbidding a thief to 
be maimed,* is more reasonable; because stealing being 
generally the effect of indigence, to cut off that limb 
would be to deprive him of the means of gettiug his 
livelihood in an honest manner.^ The S*innat forbids the 
inflicting of this punishment, unless the thing stolen be 
of a certain value. I have mentioned in another place 
the further penalties which those incur who continue to 
steal, and of those who rob or assault people on the road.^ 

Uwotr«- As to injuries done to men in their persons, the law of 
retaliation, which was ordained by tlie law of Moses,^ is 
also approved by the Quriin;^ but this law, which seems 
to have been allowed by Muhammad lo his Arabians for 
the same reasons as it was to the Jews, viz., to prevent 
particular revenges, to which both nations were extremely 
addicted,* being neither strictly just nor practicable in 
many cases, is seldom put in execution, the punisliment 
being geuerolly turned into a mulct or fine, which is paid 
to the party injured."*^ Or rather, Muhammad designed 
the words of the Quran relating thereto should be under- 

1 8(te Numb. zxxv. 26-28., * Vid« Qroiium. Oe Jure Belli et 

« Ibid., V. 32. Pads I. 1. a 2 § 8. 

* Our^v, c. 5, V. 42. *• ViddOliardm, t. 2,p 290. The 

* Nove)*., iji^ a IT, ^10, likewise efeUblished »niong th« 
' Vide I'ufendorf, I>e Jnre Nftt. old Knmausb^ the laws of tht twelve 

et Gent., I 8. c 3, § 26. Ubles, waa not to be inflicted unleaa 

^ See the notes to c. 5, v. 42. the delinquent oonid ngt ai^rtte with 

^ Exod. xxi. 94, Ac; Levit. xxir. the pei-soTt injured. Vide A. Gell. 

20 ; ]>eiit. xix. 21. Noct. Attia 1. 20, c. 1, And Fe^uun, 

* Cap. 5, ▼. 49. In voce Talie. 
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fitood ID the same manner as thos^ of the Pentateuch most 
probably oupjht to be — that is, not of an actual retaliation, 
according to the strict literal naeaning, but of a retribution 
proportionable to the injury : for a criminal had not his 
eyt^s put out nor was a man rautilftted accbrding to the 
law of Moses, which, iEissides, condexnneil th^.se who had 
wounded any person, where death did not eiistie, to pay a 
fine only/ the expression **eye for eye and tooth for tooth" 
being only a proverbial manner of speaking, the senRft 
whereof amounts to this, that every one sh ill be piuiisbed 
by tlio judges accordini^ to the heinousness of the fact/^ 

In injuries and crimes of an inferior nature, where nop«fiaHy 
particular punishment, io provided by the <.,!uran» and«^iBi«»/ 
where a pecuniary compeneation will not do, the Muham* 
inadans, ttccording to the practice of the Jews in the like 
cjase* have recourse to 8trif)es or drubbing, the mobt 
common chastisement used in the East at this day, as well 
as formerly ; the cudgel, which, for its virtue and tiflBicacy 
ill keeping, their people in good order and within the 
bounds of duty, they say came down from heaven, being 
the inKtiniinent wheiewith the judge's sentence is generally 
executed.* 

Noiwithstandint; the Qurau is by the Mubammadans in rittinction 
genera] regarded as the fundamental part of their civil oiviinud 
law, and the decisions of the ISunnat among the Turks and eaiuw. 
of the imams among those of the Persian sect, with the 
ex])lications of their several doctors, are usually followed 
iu judicial determinations, yet the secular tribunals do not 
tliink them&ielves bound to observe the same in all cases, 
but frequently give judgment against those decibious, 
which are not always consonant to equity and reason; 
and therefore distinction is to be made between the written 
civil law, as admini5,t^«rftd in the ecclesiastical courts, and 



' S«e Exod. jcxi 18, J 9, and 22. * Sm Drxit xxv 2. 3. 

^ Barbe^rtic in Grot, iibi supiii. ^ Vide «irelot Voy. de Conitant., 

Vide Ckna in £xod. xxi 24, aui) p. 020^ and Cbardiu, iibi supra, |>. 

iit« xix. ai. 302. 
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tctQ&lly divided, but the income and profits thereof, or of 
ibe price thereof, if sold, are applied to public and pious 
uMS^and distributed once a year, and that the prince may 
fHther cake the fifth part of the land itself, or the fifth 
part of the income and produce of the whole, as he shall 
make bis election. 



• 
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SECTION VII. 

or THE MONTHS CO MX AND RD BY THE QURAN TO BE REFT 6ACBi;i), 
AXD OF Tfl£ BKTTIKG APART OF FRIDAY FOR THE £8P£GIAL 
8£RVICS OF GOD. 

It was a custom among the ancient Arabs to observe Th« four 
four months in the year as sacred, during which they months, 
held it unlawful to wage war, and took off the heads from 
their spears, ceasing from incursions and other hostili- 
ties. During these months whoever was in fear of his 
enemy lived in full security, so that if a man met the mur- 
derer of his father or his brother, he durst not offer him 
any violence.^ *' A great argument," says a learned writer, 
*' of a humane disposition in that nation^ who being, by 
reason of the independent governments of their several 
tribed, and for the preservation of their just rights, exposed 
to frequent quarrels with one another, had yet learned to 
coo] their inflamed breasts with moderation, and restrain 
the rage of war by stated times of truce.*' ^ 

This institution obtained among all the Arabian tribes, 
except only those ot Tay and Khuzdah, and some of the 
descendants of al Harith Ibn Kaab (who distinguished no 
time or place as sacred),* and was so religiously observed, 
that there are but few instances iu history (four, say some, 
six, say others *) of its having been transgressed ; the war 
which were carried on without regard thereto being there- 



'' H f ^ v 



^ Al Kazwini, apud Golfum in ^ GoUus, ubi sup)>a, p. 5. 

uotis ad Altrag., p. 4.&e Al Shah- ' Al SbahristdDJ, ubi supra. jSv^ 

rifitini, apud Poc. Spec., p. 311, antt;, p. 190. 

Al Jawbari, al JTiraozab. ^ Al Mugbultaf. 
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fure termed impious One of those instanoefi was in the 
war betweei) the tribes of Quraisl and Qais Allan, wherein 
Muhammad himself served under hi^t unclea, being then 
foui-Leen ^ or, as others say, twenty * years old. 

The months which the Arabs held sacred were al Mu- 
harrani^Bajab DhuM Qaada, and Dhu'l Hajja ; the first, the 
seYenth the eleventh, and the twelfth in the year.^ Dhul 
Hajja being the month wherein they performed the pil- 
grimage to Malckah, not only that month, bub also the 
preceding and the following, wei*e for that reason kept 
inviolable, that every one might safely and without 
interruption pass and repass to and from the festival.* 
Rajab is said to have heen more strictly observed than 
any of the other three,^ probably because in that month 
ihe pagan Araba used to fast;* EUmadhan, which was 
afterwards set apart by Muhammad for that purpose, 
being in the time of ignorance dedicated to drinking in 
excess.^ By reason of the profound peace and security 
enjoyed in this month, one psrt of the proviaiona brought 
by the. caravans of purveyors annually set> out by the 
Qnraish for the "Supply of Makkah,^ was distributed 
among the people ; the other part being, for the like 
reason, distributed at the pilgrimage.* 
Th.'ir The observance of the aforesaid months seemed so 

anfofiK ^ * reasonable to Muhammad, that it met with his approba- 



Mudims 



^ AbuIfetU, Vil. Moh.,p. ii. contiguoas? Th^ two learned prxi 

* Al KiHlii. al Firauz, apud P9C. fessors, Ooliusaod fUUnd, have also 

Sp€o., p. .174. Al Mughultai men- made a ftmall slip in &pe«king of 

iiona both opinions. the&e ba<.rrdd months whi'cfi U)ay 

3 Mr Bayh* (Diot. Hist, et Crit tell uh are the two first nod ihe two 

art. la Meoqiie, Ketn. Y.) accuses last in tlie year. Vid< GoIii« Ijex 

I)r. riideiiUT of an inconststencjr for Arab., c^i 601. and Retand. De Jvm 

saying inone place (Life of Mahomet, MiUt Mohninmedainor, 5. 

p. O4) that thest* iacred months were * Vice G0I. in Alfrsg., p. g. 

the firFt, the Heventh, the eleventh* ' Vide ibid., p. 6. 

and the twelfth, and intimating in ^ Al Mnlcizi, apud Poc. ubi aupm. 

another place (ibid., p. 89J that three ^ Idem, and Auctor Neshk al 

of thrm were cootiguuus. Knt tbifi Ashaj*, ibid. 

must be mere abatence of mind in ' See Qur^n, c. lob 

Mr. Bayle; for are not the eleventh, • Al Kdrisi, apud Poc. Spec., p. 

the twelfth, and the first months 127. 
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lion . and the same is accoLdingly con^rmed and enforced 
by several passages of the Quran, ^ which forbid war to be 
waged during ihosf^ nioaths against such as acknowledge 
them to be sacred, but grant, at the same time, full per- 
mission to attack those who make no such distinction^ in 
the sacred months as well as in the profane * 

One practice, however, of the pagan Arabs, in relation R^ioJafions 
to these sacred months, Muhammad thought proper to iSSSriTulf 
reform ; for some of them, weary of sitting quiet for three 
months together, and eager to make their accustomed 
incursions for plunder, used, by way of expedient, when- 
ever it suited their Inclinations or conveniency, to put off 
the observing of al Muharram to the following month, 
Safar,'*^ thereby avoiding to keep the former, which they 
supposed it lawful for them to profane, provided they 
sanctified another month in lieu of it, and gave public 
not e thereof at the preceding pilgrimage. This transfer- 
ring the observation of a sacred month to a prolane month 
is what is truly meant by the Arabic word al Nasi, and 
is al)So]ately condemned and deciai'ed to be an impious 
innovation in a passage ol the Qumn * which Dr Prideaux,* 
misled by Golius.^ imagines to relate to the prolonging of 
the year by adding an intercalary month thereto. It is 
true the Arabs, who imitated the Jews in their manner of 
computing by lunar years, had also learned their method 
of reducing them to solar years by interralating a month 
^ometimes in the third and sometimes in the second year,'' 
by which ineans they fixed the pilgrimage of Makkah 
(contrary to the original institution) to a certain season of 
the yeai, viz , to antumn as most convenient for the pil- 
grims, by reason of the temperatenees of t)ie weather and 
the plenty of provisions;^ and it is also true that M«- 



^ Cap. 9 ; c. 2, V. 194 ; c. 5, V. 3; * hifft of Mahomet, p 6€ 
c 5, V. 98, Sec, * In Alfrag., p. 12 

^ Cap 9 ) c 2, V. 194. ^ S«se Pri<f . Vrefaoo to the fint 

3 Set the notes to c. 9, ubi sup. vol of bli Connect., p. 6, &c. 
^ Cap- 9, ibid. ' Vide Gol., ubi aupn^ 
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kammad forbade such intercalation by a passage in the 
sauia chapter of the Qurin ; but then it ie not the passage 
above montioned, which prohibits a different thing, but 
one a little before it, whereia tbe number of months in 
the year, according to the ordinance of God is declared to 
be twelve ; ^ whereas, if the intercalatiou of a month were 
allowed, every third or second year would consist of 
thirteen, contrary to GoB'a appointment* 
i;i!.^<%«it« The sotting apai-t of one day in the week for the more 
^Il!!!!2u^^ pacoliar attendance on God's worship, so strictly required 
by the Jewish and Christian religions, appeared to Mu- 
bammad to be so proper an institution, that he could not 
but imitate tho professors thereof in that paiticular; 
though, for the sakft of distinction, he might think himself 
obHgcd to order his followers to observe a diflerent day 
from either. Several reasons are given why the sixth 
day of the week was pitched on fcr this purpose;* but 
Muhammad seems to have preferred that Jay chiefly 
because it was the day on which the people used to be 
aasembled Km;< before his time,* though such assemblies 
were had, perhaps, rather on a civil thau a religious 
account. However it be, the Muhammadan writers be- 
stow very extraordinary encomiums on this day, calling 
it the prince of days, and the most excellent day on which 
the sun rises ; * pretending also that it will be tbe day 
whereon the last judgment will be solemnised ; * and they 
esteem it a peculiar honour to Islam that GoD has been 
pleaficd to appoint this day to be the feast-day of the 
Muslims, and granted them the advantage of having first 
observed it.^ 

Though the Muhammadans do not think themselves 
bound to keep their day of public worship so holy as the 



J Quran, c. 9. See also c. 2, y, * Ibii al A^hir et ftl ChazAli, apu«l 

194- Poc. Siwc^p. 317. 
« See c. 63, and the notei there. * VidH ibid. 

« Al Baidhiwi. « AX Gha«Ui, iliid. 
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Jews and Christians are certainly obliged to keeptbeira, 
tbere being a permission, as is generally supposed^ in the 
Quran,^ allowing them to return to their employments or 
diversion after divine service is over ; yet the more devout 
disapprove the applying of any part of that day to worldly 
affairs^ and require it to be wholly dedicated to the busi- 
ness of the life to come.^ 

Since 1 have mentioned the Muhammadan weekly feast, The ww 
I beg leave just to take notice of their two Bairims,^ or annual 
principal annual feasts. The first of them is called in 
Arabic, Id ul I^itr, i.e., The feast of breaking the fasf, and 
begins the first of Shawwdl, immediately succeeding the 
fast of Eamadhan ; and the other is called Id ul Qurbdn, 
or Id ul Adha, i.e., The feast of the sacrifice, and begins on 
the tenth of Dhul Hajja, when the victims are slain at the 
pilgrimage of Makkah.^ The former of these feasts is 
I)roperly the lesser Bairam, and the latter the greater 
Bairam;^ but the vulgar, and most authors who have 
written ot the Muhammadan affairs,^ exchange the epithets, 
and call that which follows Kamadhdn the greater Bairdm, 
because it is observed in an extraordinary manner, und 
kept for three days together at Constantinople and in 
other parts of Turkey, and in Persi. for five or six days, 
by the conunon people, at least, with great demonstrations 
of public joy, to make themselves amends, as it were, for 
the mortification of the preceding month ; ^ whereas, the 
feast of sacri Pices, though it be also kept for three days, 
and the fii-st of them be the most solemn day of the 
pilgrimage, the principal act of devotion among the Mu- 
hammadatis is taken muob less notice of by the generality 



^ Cap 63, ubi lupra. pw 109. and D'Herbel., Bibl. Orient., 

* Al Ghitnili, ubi supra, p. 3x8. «urt. Bairto. 

* Tlie word Bairim is Turkish, * Hjde, in notis ad Bobov:, p. 
and properijT aigniSes a feaat-day or 16 ; Chardin, Voy. de Perse, tuin 

fr holiday. 2, p. 450; Kioaut*s Slat* of th<» 

^ Serr a 9, mid ante, Sect. XV., Qttom&n Empire, I. a, c. 34, kc. 
p. 94. 'Vide Chardiu and Kicaut, ubi 

"Vide Beland, De Helig. Mob., supra. 
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of people, who arc not sliuck fherewith, becauM* the 
ceremonies wiiL which the same is observed an* performed 
at Makkali, the only scene of that solemnity.^ 



* In India this feast is popularly ksown as the Baqr Id^ or Fea<t 
of the Cowhand is celebrated with ,;reat ceremony hy ail Muslinis 
A goat or sl «beep is sacrificed aud its flesh eat^n by the fainiljf 
inaidn(( the offering. For a clear account of the ii;fcniier of celebrating 
the Tsnous feaat5 of th« M ushms. the revder is referred to the exeei* 
leat MTork of the Rev. Edward Sell, eciillcd Thr Jjf'aUU of IsUrm. 
chapter vi. E. m. w. 
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SECTION VIII. 

OF THt HRIXXIPAD 8CC1S AMONO TH£ tfUHAMM ADANS^ AND OP 
THOSE WHO HAVB PREl-ENDRD TO PR0PH2CY A MONO TRK 
ARABh IN OR SlVCF. THE TIME OF MUHAHrMAH 

Before we take a vjew of tht> sects of the Muhaiamadans, 
it will be TiecHSAary to say something of the two sciences 
by which all disput^^d questions among thenn are deter- 
mined viz , their Scholastic and Prnctical i)iv]nity 

Their scholastic divinity is a mori^rel science; consist- Muiiainm« 
ing of logical metaphysical, theologicil, and philosophical tSm^^^^ 
disquisitions, and built on principles and methods of rea- 
soning very dillerent from whbt are used by those whxj 
pass among the Muhammadans themselves for the sounder 
dtvines or more able philosophers,' and. therefore, in the 
partition of the sciences this is generally left out, as un- 
woiLhy a place among thein,^ The learned Mainionide?*-* 
has laboured to expose the principles and sysiems of the 
scholastic divines, as frequently lepugnat^t to the nature 
of (he world and the ordfT of the creation, and intolerably 
absurd. 

This art of handling religious disputes was not known luongm 
in the infancy of Muharaniadauisni. but was brought in *^ **** 
when sects sprang up and articles of religion began to be 
called in question, and was at lirst made use of to defend 
the truth of those luticles against innovatois;^ /vnd while 

* Poc. Sp«»c p. 196. ' M'>r« Novwh., I I. c 71 and 

' Apuit Ihn SitiA, m Lib«llo de 73. 

Pivisione Sciential., et Nasiru'ddm ^ Al Ghurili, itpnd Poc. S|>ec.. ubi 

al TuAi in Prtetat ad Ethic. supra 
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it keeps within those bounds is allowed to be a cominend- 
able study, being necessary for the defence of the faith ; 
but when it proceeds farther, out of an itch of disputation, 
it is judged worthy of censure. 

This is the opinion of al Ghazali,^ who observes a 
mediiuu between those who have too high a value for this 
science* and those who absolutely reject it. Among the 
latter was al Shafii, who declared that, in his judgment, 
if any man employed his time that way, he deserved to 
be fixed to a stake and carried about through all the Arab 
tribes, with the following proclamation to be made before 
him : •* This is the reward of him who, leaving the y.uniu 
and the Sunnat, applied himself to the study of scholastic 
divinity."* Al Ghaznli, on the other hand, thinks that 
as it was introduced by the invasion of heresies, it is 
necessary to be retained in order to quell them; but then 
in the person who studies this science be requires three 
things — diligence, acuteness of judgment, and probity of 
manners ; and is by no means for suffering the same to 
be publicly explained.* This science, therefore, amoncr 
the Muhammadans, is the art of controversy, by which 
they discuss points of faith concerning the essence nnd 
attributes of God, and the conditions of all possible things, 
either in respect to their creation or final restoration, 
accoitling to the rules of the religion of Islim * 

The other science is practical divinity or jurisprudence, 
and is ti)e knowledge of the decisions of the law which 
regard practice, gathered from distinct pr«)ofs. 
Mutiim Al Ghazali ded&ires that he had much the same opinion 

jutta»oc« of this science as of the former, its original being owing to 
the corruption of religion and morality ; and therefore 
judged both sciences to be necessary, not in themselves, 
but by accident only, to curb the irregular imaginations 
and passions of mankind (as guards become necessary ia 

' Apiul Toe. Spec . ubi tapra. ' Ibid. 

3 Ibid., p. 197. ^ Lbn al Koiai. apud eund., ibid, 

^ 198. 
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the highways by reason of robbers), the end of the fiisk 
being the suppression of heresies, and of the other the 
decision of lega] controversies, for the quiet and peaceable 
living of mankind in this world, and for the preserving 
the rule by which the magistrate nmy prevent one man 
from injuring another, by declaring what is lawfnl and 
wliat is unlawful, by determining the satisfactiori fjo be 
priven or punishment to be inflicted, and by regulating 
other outward ttctions ; and not only so, but to decide of 
religion itself, and its conditions, so far as relates to the 
profession made by the mouth, it not being the business 
of tho civilian to inquire into the heart r ^ the depravity of 
men's manners, however, has made this knowledge? of the 
laws so very requisite, that it is usually called-the Science, 
by way of excellence, nor is any man reekoned learned 
who has not applied himself thereto.^ 

The points of faith subject to the examination andpvntaor 
discussion of the scholastic divines are reduced te four t^'l^d^sT^ 
general heads, which they call the four bases, or great ^"*"*^*^* 
fundamental articles.^ 

The first basis relates to the attributes of OoD and his 
unity consistent therewith. Under this bead are compre- 
hended the questions concerning the eternal attributes 
which are asserted by some and denied by others; and 
also the explication of the essential attributes and attri- 
butes of action, what is proper for Gon to do, and what 
may be afiirmed of him and whal it is impossible for him 
to do. These things are controverted between the Asha- 
rians, the Karamians, the Mujassamians or CorporaJists, 
and the Mutazilites.^ 

The second basis regards predestination and the justice 
thereof, which comprises the questions concerning Qon's 
purpose and deoiee man's compulsion or necessity to act 

1 Al rihaziUi, Poo. Spec, pp. ' Vide Abulfa rag Hist^ Dynast., 
198-204. p. 166. 

* Vide Und.. p. 204 ^ AI Shahristauni aptld Pec Bpac, 

M Bupra p. 204,, Jbc« 
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and his co-operation in producing actions hy which he 
may gain to himself good or evil, and alao those which 
concern Gon*s willing good and evil, and what things are- 
subject to his power, and what to his knowledge; »0Tne 
maintaifiing the affirmative, and. others the negative. 
These points are disputed among the QadrCans the Naj- 
rians, the Jabrians the Asharians. and the Karamians ^ 

7'be third ba^is concerns the protniees and threats, the 
precise acceptation of names used in divinity, and the 
divine decisions, and comprehends questions relating to 
faith, repentance, promises, threats, forbearance, infidelity 
and error. The controversies under this head are on foot 
between the Murjiaus, the Waidians, the Mutazilites the 
Asharians, and the Kardmiana.^ 

Ihe fourtn basis regards history and reason, that is, the 
just weight they ought to have in matters belonging to 
faith end religion and aldo the mission of the prophets 
and the office of the In am or chief pontiff. Under this 
head are comprised all casuistical queatiens relating to 
the moral beauty or turpitude of aciioirs; inquiring 
whether things fiu*e allowod or forbidden by reason of 
their own nature or by the positive law ; and also quesi- 
tions concerning the preference of actions, the favour or 
grace of Gon. the innocence whidi ought to attend the 
prophetical ottice; and the concijtions requisite in the 
office of 'mam; some asserting it depends on right of 
succession, othc'v^ on the consent of the faithful , and 
also the method of transfemnj? it with ihe former, and of 
CO firming it with the latter. These matters are the sub- 
jects of dispute between the Shlahs, the Mutazilites, the 
Karamians and the Asharians /^ 
ThsMcuof The different sects of Muhammadans may be distin- 
^***"' guished into two sorts — those generally esteen ed orthodox, 
and those which are esteemed heretical. 



^ Al ShahrUtint, apud Foe., ubi sup., p. 205. ■ Tdam, ibid., p. 206. 

» Tdenr., ibid. 
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The former, by a general name are called Sunnis or 
Traditionists, because Lbey acknowledge the authority of 
the Sunnat,or collection of moral traditions of the sayings 
and actions of their prophet, which ia a sort of supple- 
ment to the Quran, directing the observance of seveial 
things omitted in that book and in name as well as 
design answering to the Misbna of the Jews.' 

The Sunnfs are subdivided into four chief sects, which, owiaions of 
notwithstanding some difTerences as to legal conclusions tm toJI-" 
in their interpretation of the Quiun and matters of prac- Jecu. ^* 
tice, are generally acknowledged to be orthodox in radi- 
cals or matters of faith and capable of salvation, and 
have each of them their several stations or oratories In 
the temple of Makkah.^ The founders of these sects are 
looked upon as the great masters of Jurisprudence, and 
are said to have been men of great devotion and self- 
denial, well versed in the knowIedj?e of those things 
M'hich belong to the next life and to man's right conduct 
here, and directing all their knowledge to the glory of 
God. This is ai Gha^-ali's encomium of th»^m. who thinks 
it derogatory to their honour that their names should be 
used by those who, neglecting to imitate the other virtues 
which make up Iheir character apply themselved only to 
attain their skill and follow their opinions iu matters of 
legal practice.^ 

The first of the four orthodox sects is that of theTheHmf. 
Hanifites.. so named from their founder, Abu Hanifa al 
Ndman Ibii Tbabit. who was born at Kufa in iha 80th 
year of the Hijra, and died in the 150th, according to 
the more preferable opinion as to the time.** He ended 
his lile in prUon at Baghdad where he had been confined 
because he refu.sed to bo made qadi or judgB,^ on which 

' Vide Foe. Spec, p. 29S Prid., 3 Vide Poc. Spwj, p. 293. 

Lite of Mah»^m(-t, p. si, &c. Re- * Tbn Khafiikin 

land, DeRei Moh , p. 68. itc Mil- * Thw w»» the tnm caune of hia 

limn. De Mohammedismo ante Moil., imprisonment and death. And not 

Ip. j68, 369 his refusing to subacribe to the 

' See autp, p. 205. ijpinioD of abaolute predestination. 
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account he was very hardly dealt with by his superiors, 
yet could not be prevailed on, either by threats or ill- 
treatment, to undertake the charge, *^ choosing rather to 
be punished by them than by God," says al Ghazali, who 
adds, that when he excused himself from accepting the 
office by alleging that he w.is unfit for it, b^ing asked,the 
reason, he replied, *' If I speak the truth, I am unfit ; but 
if I tell a lie, a liar is not fit to be a judge/' It is said 
that he read the Quran in the prison where he died np 
less than 7cx:)o times.^ 

The Hanifites are called by an Arabian writer^ the 
followers of reason, and those of the three other sects, 
followers of tradition, the fonner being principally guided 
by their own judgment in their decisions, and the latter 
adhering more tenaciously to the traditions of Muhammad. 
The sect of Abu Hauifa heretofore obtained chiefly in 
Irak,^ but now generally prevails among th& Turks and 
Tartars: his doctrine was brought into great credit by 
xVbu Yiisuf, chief- justice under the Khalifahs al Had! and 
Hanin al Rashid * 
MAiik ibn The second orthodox sect is that of Malik Ibn Ans, who 
micu * was born at Madlna in the year of the Hijra 90, 93, 94,^ 
or 95,* and died there in 177,^ 178,* or 179^ (for so 
much do authors differ). This doctor is said to have paid 
great regard to the traditions of Muhammad.^^ In his 
last illness^ a friend going to visit him, f ouiul him in tears, 
atd asking bim the reason of it, he answered, ^ How 
should I not weep? and who has more reason to weep 



as D'Herbelot \vritea (Bibl. Orient, » Idem. 

p. 21), milled by the dubioun acoep- * VideD*Herbel,Bibl. Orient, pp. 

tfttion of the word " (ladi/* which 21 and 22, 

MignifioB not oiiiy God'd decree .in ^ Aibufeda. 

particular, but also, the giving e«n- * Ibn Kballikin. 

ttnce as a judge iu general ; nur 7 Idem. 

oould Abu Hanifa have been rec* * AVulfeda. 

koned orthodox had he denied cue of * EhnacinuA, p. 114. 

the principal articles of faith. *" Ibn KhjJlikin. VidePoc. Spec 

» Poc. Slpec^ pp. 297, 298. p. 294. 

« Al Shiiristini, ibid. 
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than I ? Would to God that for every question decided 
I>y lue according to inj own opinion I had received eo 
many stripes.! then would my ficcounts "be easier. Would 
to God I had never given any decision of my own !"^ Al 
Ghazali thinks it a sufficient proof of Malik's directing his 
knowledge to the glory of God, that being once asked his 
opinion as to forty-eight questions, his answer to thirty- 
two of them was, that he did not know ; it being no easy 
matter for one who has any other view than God*s glory 
to make so frank a confession of his ignorance.^ 

The doctrine of Malik is chiefly followed in Barbary 
and other partH of Africa. 

The author of the third orthodox sect was Muhammad MuJummmd 
Ibn Tdns al Shafli, born either at Gaza or Ascalon, in smt il!*^^ *^ 
Palestine, in the year of the Hijra 150, the same day (as 
some will have it) that Abu Hanifa died, and was carried 
to Makkah at two years of age, and there educated.* Jle 
died in. 204,* in Egypt, whither he went about five years 
before* This doctor is celebrated for his excellency in 
all }/arts of learning, and was much esteemed by Ibii 
Haubal, his contemporary, who used to say that •* he was 
as the sun to the world, and as health to the body." Ibn 
Hanbal, however, had so ill an opinion of al Shdfii at first, 
that he forbade his scholars to go near him; but some 
time after one of them, meeting his master trudging on 
foot after al Shafii. who rode on a mule, asked him how 
it came about that he forbade them to follow him, 
and did it himself; to which Ibn Hanbal replied, "Hold 
thy peace; if thou but attend his mule thou wilt profit 
thereby/' » 

Al Shat'ii is stiid to have been the first who discoursed 

^ of jurisprudence, and reduced that science into a method ;^ 

one wittily saying, that the relators of the traditions of 

1 Ibn Kh&Uiktin, Poc. Spea, apud « Yet AbuIfocU m^b he lived 

eund. ibid. fifty-eight yejtft. 

> Al Ghazdi, ibid. * Iba Khftilik^. 

* Ibu KhAllikin. < Idem. ' Idem. 
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Muhammad iwere asleep till al Shifii came and waked 
them.* He was a great enemjr to the scholastic divines, 
as haa been already observed.^ AI Ghazali tells us that 
al Shaf{i used to divide the night into three parts, one for 
study, another for prayer, and the third for sleep. It is 
aldo related of him that he never so much as once swore 
by God, either to confirm a truth or to alfirni a falsehood ; 
■nd that being once asked his opinion, he remained silent 
for some time, and when the reason of his silence was 
demanded, he answered, " 1 am considering fit*st whether 
it be better to speak or to hold my tongue.'* The following 
saying Is also recorded of him, viz., '* Whoever pretends to 
love the world and its Creator at the same time is a liar."' 
The followers of this doctor are from him called Shafiitas, 
and were formerly spread into Mawam'lnahr and other 
parts eastward but are now chiefly of Arabia and Persia. 
Ahmad ibn Ahmad Ibn Hanbal, the founder of the fourth sect, was 
*" born in the year of the Hijra 164 ; but as to the place of 

his birth there are two traditions • some aay he was born 
at Mir^ in Khurasan, of which city his parents were, and 
that his mother brought him from thence to Baghdad 
at Iier breasL; whih) others assure us that she was with 
child of him when she came to Baghdad, and that he was 
Viom tJiere/ Ibn Hanbal in process of time attained a 
great reputation on account of his virtue and knowledge; 
being do well versed in the traditions of Muhammad in 
particular, that it is said he could repeat no less than a 
million of them.* He was very intimate with al Shdfii» from 
whom he received most of his traditionary knowledge, being 
his constant attendant till his depaiture for Egypt.® lie- 
fusing to acknowledge the Qurdn to be created,' he was, 
by order of the Khalifah al Mutasim, severely scourged 
and imprisoned.' Ibn Hanbal died at Baghd4d, in th<' 

^ Al 'iSafanlDi, apud Poc. Spec, ^ Jbti Kha)lik&n. 
p. 296' ^ Idem. 

2 See ante, p I iS. ' S«e ante, Sect. III., f i n . Itc 

» Vide Poc. Spoc, pp. 195-297. • thA Rhallikin, Abulfari|{, Hist. 

* [bn Khallikun. Dyn., p. 25a, kc 
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year 241. and was followed to hu grave by eight hundnsd 
thousand wen and sixty fhousand women. It ii i-elated, 
a«ii soniethiTig very extraordinary, if not miraculous, that 
on the day of his deatli no less than twenly thi»usand 
Christians. Jews, and Magian^i emhraced the Mahum- 
intidan faith.^ This sect mcrettsed i>o fast and became 9o 
powerl'ul and bold, that in the year 323, in the Khalifat 
oi al Kadi, they raised a grtjat comnriotion in Baghdad, 
entering people's houses, and /spilling their wine, if they 
found any, and beating the singing-women they met with, 
and breaking their instruiuents; and a severe edict wa5% 
published against them before they could be i^educed to 
their duty; 2 bul Ihe Hanbalites at present ai-e not very 
numerous, few of them being to be met Mrith out of the 
limitt; of Arabia. 

The heretical sects amoTig the Muhammadans are those HtikHcai 
which hold heterodox opinions \n fundamentals or matters MnhAnun*- 
of faith. '''*"*• 

The first controversies relating rx) fnndamentals began 
when Uiost of the companions of Muhanmiad were dead ,^ 
for in tlieir days was no dispute, unless about things of 
.small monienr. if we excopt only the dissensions conceru- 
in<h^ tlie Imams, or rightful successors of their prophet, 
which were stined up and fomented by iuierest and ambi- 
tion ; Hie Aiab-i' continual employment in the wars during 
that timo allowing lii? m iittio or no leisure to enter into 
nire inquiries and ."iuhtle distinctions. But no jKK}nei was 
the ardour of com[UC3t a little abated than tliey bec^an to 
examine the Quran more neuily, whereupon difVerences 
in t.pfuion bt rame unavoidable, and at length so greatly 
multiplied, that the number of their sects, according to 
the connnon opinion, are Jitventy-three. Fur the Muham- 
laadnns seem ambitious that thdir i-eligiun should exceed 
others *.'Ven in this renpert. saying, that the MagianH are 



' Ihn Khallikiih. ' AJ iili!khrist4iii, Kpiid i'oc Sy^c., 

* Abulf;Ar., \jbi t^'ipm, p. 301. p. 194, Anctor Sh-trn al Mawikif, 
&C. Afud^nnd., p. ciO. 
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divided inte seventy sects, the Jeirs into iseveuty-one, the 
Chrifltiaos into seTenty-two, and Che MusUms into seventy- 
three afi Mnhammad had foretold : ^ of which sects they 
i^ck<m one to be alway<< crthodosL ^ud entitled to salvation.* 
TheKbArf- The tlist hereby 'vi'as that of the Kbaryitei. who revolted 
^**^ from AJi in the thiny-eeventh year of th*^ Hijra ; and not 
long after. M^bad cl Johni, Ghailin of Damascus, and 
Jonaa at Aswiin broached heterodox opinions conoerning 
predestination and the ascribing of good and evil unto 
rtoi>, whose opinions were followed by WdsiJ Ibn Ata * 
This latter was the scholar of Hasan of Basra, in whose 
school a question being proposed, whether he who had 
coninjitted a grievous t>in was to be aeemed an infidel or 
not, the Kharijites Twho used to come and dispute there) 
maintaining the afflrmative, and the orthodox the negative, 
VV^iil» without waiting hie mastar*s decision, withdrew 
abruptly, and be^n to publish nmong his fallow-^jcholara 
a new opinion of his own, to wit. that such a sinner was 
in a middle state ; and he was thereupon expelled the 
school ; he and hia followers oeing thenceforth called 
Mutazilites, or S^-parc.tis^o.'' 

The several sects which have arisen since this time are 
variously compounded and decompounded ot the opinions 
of four chief sects, tho Mutezilites. the Sifatians, the Kha* 
rijites, and the Shiitea.^ 
TheMuuii- I. The Mutazilites were the followers of the before- 
mentioned Wiisil Ibn Ati. A& to their chief and general 
tenets: i. They entii-ely rejected all eternal attributes ot 



^ ViU« P<)C. SptK.*., iibi aup. p, t66) r«*ckont sIk principal wettt%, 

* Al ShnhriBtani, Hpud ound.« P- tddiug the Jabariaiut and the Miir- 
2) T pauM ; Aud Uie author 0} " ShMrh al 

* Itlem, Mjad Auctor Sbarh al Mawakif " eight, viz., the MutozU- 
MawiUdl:, abi tiup. it«ia. the Shillei, the Khinjitea, the 

* Idem, ibid., >ip. 211. C12, 4od MurjiAn», the N^jariaiis the Jacm- 
ibn KbalUkun in Vita Wasili. riaiiii,theMushibUihste8. and iheacot 

* Al ShalirktDni, who a)so rednoea which be calls al N^jia. beca.uae tnai 
them t4) four chief sect<9, puis the alone ivill be 8av«idy bcifig acoordin^ 
QaJariana iu tlie pUc^ of ibe Muta to bini the sect of the Athariana. 
KiUteSi AbulfarM^iua {Hin, Dyn., Vide Poc. Spec.^ p 209 
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God, to avoid the distinction of persons made by the 
Chriatians, saying that f^ternity is the proper or tomial 
attribute of his essence , that GOD knows by )iis essence, 
and not by his knowledge;^ ami the same they aftirined 
of Ills other attributes^ (thoiigh all the Mutaxilites do 
not understand these words in one %ense) ; and hence 
this sect were also named Muattalites, from their divest- 
ing God of his attributes;^ and they went so far as 
to say that to affirm theae attributes is the same thin^; 
as to make more eternals than one, and that the unity 
of Goju is inconsist/ent with such an opinion;^ and this 
was tbe true doctrine of Wssil their master, whu de- 
clared that who&ver asserted an eternal attribute asserted 
there were two Gods.^ This point cf speculation oon- 
cernlng the divine attributes wa.« not ripe at first, but 
was at Jength brought to maturity by Wdsil's followers 
after thev had read the books of the philosophers.^ 2. 
'1 iiey believed the Word of God to have been created in 
subjecto fas the schoolmen term it), and to consist of letters 
and soujid, copies thereof beinj^ written in books to ex- 
press or imitate the original They also went farther, and 
atlirmed that whatever is created in sutjtcto is also an 
accident and liable to perish.^ 3. They denied absolutiie 
predestination, holding that Goo was not the author of 
evil, but of good only, and that man was a free agents* 
which being properly the opinicm of the Qadarians, we 
defer what may be f urtlier said thereof till we come to 
speak of that sect. On account of this tenet and the first^ 
the Mutazilites look on themsel es as the defenders of 



^ MaimoniUw teaobet-the Ham*, (hi Prodeg. ad Ptrkd Aboth., § 8) 

not aii Lh« doctrma of the Muttezi- AMtrtt the Mine thing, 

lites, but hi« uwti. Vide More, NeT. * Vide Poc. ii9pec. ibid. 

L I, 0. 57. * Ai SiuJ^iet, Ibid., p. 315. 

* Al HhikhriiUiii. apud. Poc. Spee., ' Atolfikrag »nd a! Shabritt, ubi 

p. 214; Abulikrag, p. 167 mp., p 3*7. See supra Sect 111. 

' Vide Fua Spea, p. 224. p. 1 1? 

« S)iarh al MawJLkil, and al Shah- • Vide Poc. Spec., p. 240. 
ridt, apud Toe., p. 2?6. M»iinonidea 
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tlie uuity and justice of GoD.^ 4- Th^y held that if a 
profeasor uf the tru^j religion be guilty of a grievous sin 
H\\d d'e without repentance, he will be eternally daniued, 
though his punishment will be lighter than that of the 
infidels* 5. ITiey denied all vision of GoD in parddise by 
the corporeal eye and rejected all oompaiisons or simili* 
tudes applied to Oon.' 
Various This sect are said to have been the first inventors of 

thitMcL achoUatic divinity/ and are anbdivided into several infe 
rior sects, amounting, as some reckon to twenty, which 
mntlially brand one another with infidelity.* The most 
remarkable of ihera are ;^ 
ri.e.Hodui- I. The }f >idailians. or followt^rs of Hamadan Abu HndaiJ, 

liuna 

a Mut^ziVite do<'tor, who differed something fi-oni the com > 
mon fonu of expression used by this sect^ saying that Goii 
knew by his knowledge, but that his knowledge was his 
essence ; and »o of the other attributes : wliich opinion he 
took ftoTTi the philosophers, who affirm the essence of 
God to be simple and without mnltiplicity. and that his 
attributes are not posterior 01 accessory to bis easenoe, or 
8ub!<isti)ig therein, but are nis essence itself; and this the 
more orthodox take to be next kin lo making, distiuctiona 
in the deitv which is. the thing tbey ao much abhor in the 
Christians.^ As to the y.urin's bt^fng creaf^ he made 
some disUnclion, holding the Word of Qop to be partly 
not in 6ubjecio (and therefore uncreated) as when he spake 
the word A'li/i. i,e'.. fiat at the creation, and partly in 
BiibjeHo, as the precepts prohibitions, &c7 Marracci** men- 
tions an opinion of Abi; tludaiVs conceniiug prcdestina- 
iion, from au Arab writer.'' which bein^^ by him expreSiaeJ 
in «i manner not very inlelllgible, 1 ohoose to omit. 



1 Al SJahnat ar.ri SJiarh al "Ma- * Aucfor al Mawaitif, ap«d Poc, 

wakif, Apud y^c ubi ^iip., p 214. ibid. 

* Marracc , Pn»dr ad rtf. Alcor, * Al Shahriatini. apud Poc pp. 
I'tirt 3, p /4. 2i«;. 2x6. 217. 

' fd«Tn, \\j\i\. "f Idem, apiid t.und. p 217, kc 

* Vidfc Fo* Spec. p. ^13. anl * In )?rod|., part %\k 74. 
D'Htrbel. Art. MutaziUih * Al Shftfarijiuiai 
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2. The Jabbaians, or followers of Abn AW Mtihammad ThtJuui- 
Ibn Abd al Wahab samamed al Jubbai. whose meaning 

whej) he made use of the common expitission of the 
Mutazilites, that "GOD knowa by his essence" &c.. was 
thai God's being knowing ie not an attribute the sanie 
with knowledge, nor such a state as rendered his biffing 
knowing necessary.^ He h^ld GOD s Wor<| to be created 
in svhjecto. as in the proserved table, for example, the 
memory of Gabriel Muhammad, Ac- This sect, if Mnr- 
racci has given the true sense of his author, denied that 
God could be seen in paradise without the assistance of 
corporeal eyes, and Iteld that man {irodnced his aets by 
a power superadded to health of body and soundness of 
limbs, that he whe was j^uilLyof a mortal ;jin was neither 
a believer nor an infidel, but a tranbgressor (which was 
the original upinion of Wasil), and if he died iu his 
sins, would be doomed to beJl for eternity: and that 
God conceals nothinsr of whatever lie knows from his 
servants.^ 

3. The H&ahaniiajis, who were so named from their Th* H^ahf 
master, Abu Hasham ADd al SaUm. the son of Abu Ali al "**"* 
Jubbai and whose tenets nearly agreed with those of the 
preceding sect* Abu Husham took the Muta/iilite form 

of expiession that *' GoD knows by his essence" iu a difter- 
eni sense from others, supposino: it to mean that God hath 
or is endued with a disposition which is a known pit>- 
perty or quality postenoi or acces^ry to his exi^tence.^ 
JHls followers were so muf'h afrflid of making God the 
author of evil that they would not allow him to be said 
to create an infiilel, because, according to their way of 
arguing, an inQdel is a compound of infidelity and. man, 
and God is not the creator of infidelity.* Aba Hdsham 

^ Al SbahnsUoii, apnd Poc Sp«e.. * Marrmoct, ubi »up„ p 7$, ex a 

p. 215 Sbaiirhtani. ^ limt\, ibid. 

' Mtm, and Auctor al M*wikL', ' Al SiiahriaL, i^pud Toe p* 2x5. 
ibid., p. ilS. * l&tm. ibid., p. i^i. 
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and his father, Abu A\i at Jubbai, were both celebrated 
fear th«ir akill in scholastic diviuity* 

4. The Nudhimions. or followers of Ibrahim al Nudhim, 
'^ho hayino: read book« of philosophy, set up a new n^X 
and imagining b^ could not sufficiently remove QoD from 
being the autihor of evil without diverting him of his 
power m respect thereto taught that i»o power ought to 
he ascribed to God conc^minjf evil iiid rebellious actions; 
but this he affirmed against the opinion of his own dls- 
oipleSy who allowed that Cod could do evil, bnt did not, 
because of its turpitude.^ ( >f his opinion as to the Quran's 
being created we have spoken ekewhere.* 

5. The Ha> tttians, so named from Ahmarl Ibn Hay at, 
who had been of tl^ sect of the Nudhamians, but broached 
some new notions an readins^ the i:>hilosophers. His 
peculiar opinions were: i. That Ghnst was tlie eternal 
Word incarnatie, and took a true and real body, aud vril] 
judge all creatures in the life to come :^ he ako farther 
a8sert*»d that th^re are two O0D8 or Creators— the one 
eternal, viz., the most high God, and the oth^r not eternal, 
vir.,. Christ* — whicJi opinion, though l)r..PDcock urges 
the same as an argument that he did not righ iy under- 
fitand the Christian mysteries* is not much different from 
tUil of tha Arians and Sooinians. 2. That there )S a 
suocejisive transjiiigration of the !«oul from one body into 
another, and that the lant body will enjoy the reward or 
sutler ti)e punishment due to each soul;^ and 3. That 
God will l)e seen at the resurrection, not with the bodily 
c}'«s, but. those of the understandiixg.^ 

6, The Jahidhiane, or followers of Amru Ibn Bahr, 
sumanied al Jahidh a great doctor of the Mutazilites, 



1 Ibii KhAUU^^ii^ in Vitis Rothm 
' Al Sli*hru(t., ubi aupA pp. 241, 
242, Vide MArraor* , Pnxi., part ^, 

P 74. 

■ Sc« Mipra, St»ci. JIl., p. 113. 

* Al Shabrifft., abi »up., p. zid; 
Abulfara^, p. 167. 



*AlShahri{ft..aUfawrfkU et Ibn 
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•Vide Poc Spec ibid 

' Marraoc. t»t a] SUahrixi. , abi sup 
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and very much adtuimd for the elegance of Us com- 
posures^ who differed from his brethren in tliat he 
imagined that the damned would not be eternally tor- 
mented in hell, bnt would he changed into the nature of 
lire, and that the fire would of itself attract them, without 
any necessity of their going into it* He also taught that 
if a man believed God to be his Lord and Muhammad the 
apostle of God, he became one of Uie faithful, and was 
obliged to nothing farther,* His peculiar opinion as to 
the Quran has been taken notioe of before^ 

7. The Muzdarians, who embraced the opinions of IsaThoWiu. 
Ibn Subaih al Muzdiir, and those very absurd ones; for, 
besideft his notions relating to the Qurdn,^ he went so 
difbctly counter to the opinion of those who abridged 

God of tlie power to do evil, that he afBrmed it possible 
tor Goo to be a liar and unjiist.^ He ahio pronounced 
him to be an infidel who thrust himself into the supreme 
government ; ' nay, he vent so far as to assert men to be 
infidela while they said *• There is no Gon but God/* and 
even condemned all the rest of mankind as guilty of 
infidelity, upon which Ibrahim Ibn al Sandi asked him 
whether paradise, whose brv'adth equsds that of he&ven 
and earth, was created only for him and two or thre'^ 
more who thought as he did ? to which it is said he could 
return no answer.* 

8. The Basharians, who maintained the tenets of Basilar Tb<» Bn^h- 
Ibn Mutamir. the master of al Muzdar,' and a principal 

man among tlic Mutazilites. He differed in some things 
from the general opinion of that sect, cairying man's free 
agency t.o a great excess, making it even independent; 
and yet he thought God might doom (xn infant to eternal 
puoisbment, but gi*anted he would be unjust iu so doiug. 

1 Vide D'HwbeJ.. Bib!. Orient.. » Vido Ibid., w^i p. 112. 

art. Giabedh * Al ShahriHt., apud Poc., p. 241. 

* Al Shahriii.; ubi «op., p. 260 ^ MarrAcc, ubi sup^, p. 75. 

* Marraec, ubi <>up. * Al Shahrist:, ubi wp., p. 220. 

* S^ct. TIL, p. U3 * Pocs. Spec.> p. 221 
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Ht u light thftt God is not always obliged ti* do that which 
is best for if he pleased he could make ull nien true 
biUevers. Thnee sectaries also held that if a man repent 
sit a mortal sin and afterwaids return to it, 1)^ will be liable 
to suffer the punishment due to the fonner transgression'.^ 
Q The Thanianilans, who follow, Thainama Ibn Basilar, 
a chief Mutaz'ilite. Their peculiar opinions were : |. That 
sinners should remain in hell for e^'er. ?, That free 
actions have no producing author. 3. That at the resur- 
rection all inlidels, idolaters, atbeivSts, Jews, Christians, 
Magians, and heretics shall ho reduced to dust* 
r^^Mb- 10 The Qadamns. which is really a more ancient 
nanm than that of MutaziliteSi Mabad al Johni and \uh 
adherent? btimg so called, who disputed the doctrine of 
predestination before WA^il quitted his inast<*T-' for 
which reason some use the denomintttion of O^darians as 
more extensive than the otli^r. and romprehend all the 
Mutazilites under it"* Tliw sect deny absolute predes- 
tiinition, saying that evil and injustice ought not to be 
attribiiteu to God, but to man, who is a free agent, and 
may therefoie be rewarded or punished for his actions, 
which Gov ha3 granted hijn power either to do or to let 
alone.'' And iieiiO« it is said they ar«* called QadariariS 
becatJse they deny al Qadr, or God's absolute decree; 
though others, thinking it not so propei to affw a name 
to a sect fro:n a doctrine which they rombat. well have H 
come from Qadr or Qudraf, t e, poxvtr^ because they Hssert 
mar/s pow^r to act freely.^ Those, however, who ^ivr'. 
the name of Qad^rians to the Nfutazililes are t.h^ir 
eneniiea, fur tliey disclaim it, and give it to tficir antsgu- 
niats, the Jabariar.s who likewi.se refuse it as an infa.nous 
appelli"*tion/ because F/uhanimid is said to have declared 



^ "Mnrracc.. ob? «ip ^ A I Shn>Ttli;t. Vi'io. 1*do. op«j* 

' I(<em. ib'd. up. 535 and 240. Uk.. 

* A I c^hohrisl « Vide Voc. Spec^ ibid, p 23S. 

* Al Fiia»'rab. Vid« P« ^5p«?c., ^ Al Muuvrixl aKShahnV. Vide 
PH- ^3^ ^'S^' '"'^ ^M ibid., p. 252. 
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the Qadarians to be the Magians of his followeis^ But 
what tho. opinion ai thea«^ Qadarians in Mnhammad^s 
time was is very uncercain. The Mutasilites say Ihe 
name belongs to those who assert predestination and 
make God the author of good and evil,' viz. the Jabarians ; 
but. all the other Muhainmadan seets agree to fix it on 
the Mut^jsilit^, who, they say, are Jike the Magians \n 
establishing two principles, Light or God the auliior 
of good: and Darkness or the devil, the author of evU,: 
but this canuot absolutely be said of the Mntf^zilites, 
for they (at least the generality of them) ascribe men*s 
good deeds to GOD, bub their e\nil deeds to themselv<!s; 
iiiefljiing thereby that man has a fi'ee liberty nud power 
to do either good or evil, and is master of his actions; 
and for this retison it is that the other Muhammadani^ 
cal] them Mdgiaus because they assert another author of 
achoiis besides God.' And indeed it is a difficult matter 
to say what Muhammad's own opinion was in this mattery 
for on the one aide the Quran itself is pretty plain for 
absolute pi'td'^sti nation, and many sayings of Muhammad 
itre recorded to that purpose,* and one in particular 
wherein he introduces Adam and Moses disputing befoi'e 
(jrOT) iis tins manner. "Thou," says Moses, *'aPL Adam, 
v/hoin God created, and animated with the breath of life 
and caused bo be worshipped by the angels, and placed in 
paradise, from whence mankind have been expelled for 
thy fault,** whereto Adam auawered, "Thou art Moses, 
whom God chose for his apostle, and intrusted with his 
Word by giving thee the tables of the law, and whom he 
vouchsafed to admit to discourse with himselt: how many 
yeais dost thou find the law was written before 1 was 
created?' Says Motes, '* Fort^ " "And dost thou not 
fiud." replied Adum, ' these words therein, 'Anil Adam 
rebelled aoamsl his Lord and transgressed V* which 



^ Ai M»iU;ri/i, al ^liahri«l 4.C., * Vid« Poc.. ibwl , p. 233, .tc. 
ibirt . - Id«m ibid. -• Virte ibid , p. 237. 
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Moses confessmg, ^ Dost thou therefore blame mo," con- 
tinued he, ''for doing that which Oop wrote of me that I 
should do forty years before T was created ? nay, for what 
was decreed concerning me fifty thousand years before 
the creation of heaven and earth?" In the conclusion 
of which dispute Muhammad declared that Adam had 
the better of Moses.^ On the other dde. it is urged in 
the behalf of the Mutazilites, tbat Muhammad declaring 
that the Qadarians and Murjians had been cmi'sed by thp 
tongues of seventy prophets, and being -asked who the 
Qadarians were, answered, '* Those who assart that GrOD 
predestinated them to be guilty of rebellion, and yet 
punishes them for it.^ Al Hasan is also said Ut have 
declared that God sent Mubammad to the Arabs while 
they were Qadarians or Jabarians, and laid their sins 
upon UoP: and to confirm the mattdr, this sentence of 
the Qnran is quoted : ^ " Wh^n they commit a filthy 
action, they say, We found our fathers practicing the 
same, and Gov hath commanded us so to do : Say, Verily 
God commandelh not filthy actions." ' 
ThtfSifi. 11. The Sifdtlans held the opposite opinion to the 
Mutazilites in respect to the eternal attributes of Gou, 
'^vhLch they alRrnied. making no distinction between the 
esseneial attributes and those of operation ; and hence 
they were named Sifatians^ or Attribntists. Their doc- 
thfifi was that of the first Muhammadans, who were not 
yet acquainted with these nice distinctions: but this sect 
afterwards introduced another species of declarative attri- 
butes, or such as were necessarily used in historical narra- 
tion, as hands, face, eyes, «Skc*^ which they did not offer to 
explain, but contented hemselves with saying they were 
in the law, ami that they called them declarative attri* 
butfcs.* However, at length, by giving various explica- 
tioDu and interpretations of these attributes, they divided 

' Ibn al Atb{r, a] Bokhiri, apuU * AJ MuUrrisl, apud puud., p| 
Poo Spec . p. 236. 237, asS. 

• Cap. 7, V. «9. *^ Ai ahdbrUt., Poc. Spec p 2/.^, 
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icto many different opinions : some, by taking the words 
in the literal sense, fell into the notion of a likeness cr 
isimilitiule between Gon and created beings; to which it 
ie said the Karaites among the Jews, who are for the 
literal interpretation of Moses's law had shown thein the 
way:* others explained them in aiiother manner, say- 
ing that no creature was like OoD, but that they neither 
understood noi' thought it necessary co explain the precise 
signification of the words, which seem to affirm the same 
of both, it being sufTicient to believe that OoD hath no 
coHipanion or similitude. Of this opinion was Mdlik Ibn 
Ans, who declared as to the expression of God's sitting 
on his throne, in particular, that though the meaning i& 
known, yet the manner is unknown; and, that it is ne^ 
cessaiy to beiieve it, but heresy to make any questions 
about lU' 

The sects of the Sifiitians are : — 

I. Tho Asharians, the followers of Abu*l Hasan alThoA«bv 
4sharf, who was first a Mutazilite, and the scholai of 
Abu Ali al Jobbai^ but disagreeing from his master in 
opinion as to Gon's being bouiul (:\8 the Mutazilites 
assert) to do always that which is best or most expedient, 
left him and '>et up a new sect of himself. The occasion 
of this difference was the putting a case concerning three 
brothers, the tirst of whom lived in obedience to God, the 
seeond in rebellion against him, and tho third died an 
rnfant. Al Jobkii being asked what he thought would 
beconie of them, answere^l, that tlie nrst would he re- 
warded in paradise tlie second punished in hell, and the 
third neither rewarde^l nor puni«jhed. *' But what," objected 
al Asnari. "if the third say. liORD, if thou hadst given 
me longer life that T might have entered paradise with 
ray believing brother it would have been better for me?*' 
To whicli al Jobbai replied, ''That Gou would answer, 
I knew that if thou hadst lived longer thou would$t 

' vide Pqo. Spec, ibid., p. zm ^ Vide^iuid. ibid 
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have been a wicked person, and therefore cast into hell.** 
"Then/' retorted al Asharf, "the second will say, Lord, 
why didst thou not take me away while I was an infant, 
as <hou didst tny brother, that T might not have deserved 
to be punished for my sins nor to be cast into hell?'' 
To which a] Jobbai cQidd return no other answer than 
that God prolonged his life to give him an opporlanity of 
obtaining the highest degree of perfection, which was best 
for him; but al Ashai'i demandiog further wliy he did 
not for the same reason grant the other a longei* life, to 
whom it would have btion equally adrantageous* al Jobbdi 
was so put to it, that be asked whether the devil possessed 
him; *' No/' says al Ashari, " but the master's ass will not 
pe^s the bridge ;** ^ i.a^ he is posed. 
Opinion. The optniona of the Aahar/ans were: i. That they 
JJS^tri? allowed the attributes of GoD to be distinct fix)iu his 
oSJl***' essence, yet so as to forbid any comparisom t^ be made 
between God and his creatures * This was also the opinion 
of Ahmad Ibn HanbaJ, and David al Ispahani. and others, 
who herein followed Milik Ibu Ans, and were so cautious 
of any assimilation of Con to created beings, that they 
declared whoever moved his hand while he read these 
words, " I have created wiih my hand/' or stt^ieh^ 
forth his fmger in lepeating this saying of Mahammad, 
"The heart of the believer is ^*etween two fingers of the 
Merciful/* ought to have his band and finger cut off; ^ 
and the reasons they gave for not explaining any such 
words were, that it is forbidden in the Quran, and that 
such explications were necessarily founded* on caniecture 
and opinion, from which no man ougnt to speak of the 
crttribiites of GOD,. because the words of the Qunvn might 
by that means come to be uuderstood differently from the 
author's meaning; nay, some have been so superstitiously 
t?cnipulons in this matter as not* to allow the words hand, 

^ Auctor al Mawakif, et a\ SsJadi, * A.1 6h;airi»t. apud Pv.c. Spec, p. 
^pud Hnc.. ubi su|>.. p. 230* &o. Ibn 2jo. 
KhAlIikan iu VtU al Jobbili * Id^ui, Apud euofl.; p. 29S. kc. 
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face, aud the like, when they occur in the Quran to be 
readered into Persiafi or any other language, but require 
Ihvxu to be read in the very orig[inal words and this they 
call the aafe way ^ 2. A3 to predeatinatiou, they held that 
GoJD hath one eternal ^11, which is applied to whatsoever 
he willeth, both of his own actions and those of n\en, so 
far aa they aro created by biaf, but not as they are ficquired 
ox gained by Ihom, that he willeth both their good and 
their evil, their profit and their hurt, and as he willeth 
and knoweth, he willeth concerning men tliat which he 
knoweth, and hath coiumauded the pen to write the same 
in the Preaerved Table and this is bis decree and etern&l 
immutable counsel and purpose.^ They also went so far 
as to say that it may be agreeable to the way of GoB that' 
inan should be commanded what he is not able to perform.^ 
But while they allow man some power, they seem to 
restrain it to such a power as cannot produce anything 
new ; only God, say they, so orders his providence that 
he creates, after or under ai>d together with every ci^eated 
or new power, an action which is ready whenever a man 
wills it and sets about ii ; and this action is called Casb» 
i.e., Acquisition, being in respect to its creation, from God, 
but in respect to its being produced, emploved. and 
acquired, from raan.* And tbi.-: being generally esteemed 
the orthodox opinion, it may not be improper farther to 
explain the .^ame in the words of some other writer<> The 
elective actions of men, says one, fall under the power of 
God alone; nor is their own power effectual thereto, but 
God causelh to exist in man power and choice; and if 
tht^re be no impediment, he causeth his action to exist 
also, subject to his power, and joined with that and his 
choice ; which action, as created, is to be ascribed to GoD, 
but as produced, employed, or acquiied to man? So that 
by the acquisition of an action is properly meant a man's 

^ Vid« Poc Spwi. ib>cL * Idem, ibid., p 246. 

* M SJiabi lU^ ap\id eiind p. 245, * -A I ShaLiift., apod Poc Spvc. p 
&C. 245, JfC. 
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joiuin^ "or connf ctiug the same with his power and will« 
yet allowing herein no impreasion or influence on the 
existeu^ thereof, save only that it is sn ject to bi& power/ 
Others, 4ioweyer, who are also on the side of al Aahari, 
and re^utod orthodox, explain the matter in a difTerent 
manner and grant the impression or influence of the 
cxeated power of nmn on his action, and that this power 
is what is called Acquisition.^ But the point M'ill be still 
clearer if we hear a third author, who rehearses tbeTarious 
opmions. oi explications of the opiolon of thi^ sect in the 
following words, viz. :-^Abu'l Hasan al Ash&ri assferts all 
the actions of men to be subject to the power of God, 
being created by him, and that the power of man hath no 
influen e at all on that which he is empowered to do, but 
that buth the power and what is subject thereto fall 
under the power of GOD. Al Qadhi Abu Baqr says tha the 
essence or substance of the action i$ tlie effect of the 
power of God, but its being either an action of obedience, 
as prayer, or an action of disobedience, as fornication, are 
qualities of the action, which proceed from the power of 
man. Abdal Mdlik, known by the title of Injam al Ilara- 
main, Abu'l Bui^ain of Basra, and oth^r learned men, held 
that the actions of men are effected by the power which 
Oou hath created in man, and that Gob causeth to exist 
in man both power and will, and that thi6 power and will 
do aiecessarily produce that which man is empowered to 
do; and Abu Ishaq al Isfarayain taught that that which 
maketh impression or bath inflnence on an action is a 
comjiound of the power of Goi) and the power of mau.< 
The same author observes that their ancestors, perceiving 
a manifest difference between Ihoso things which are the 
effects of the election of man and those things which arc 
the necessary effects of inanimate agents, destitute both 
of kirawlcdge and choice, and being at the same time 

^ Aucror Sh«rb m\ Mawikif, A(M]d ^ Avctor Shnxh al Tawilijrft. aptid 
euttd, p. 247. ennd. ibid., p. 24B Ac. 

' Al Shahrlat., ibid., p 248. 
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pressed by the argaments which prove thai Goi^ is die 
Crf^feor of all things, aud consequently of thoAe things 
which are doue by men, to conciliate the matter, chose 
the niddie way, asserting actions to proceed from tbt« 
power of Croe and the acqaisition of man^ 'GrOi>*B way of 
dealing with his servants being, that when man tntendeth 
obedience, God cnreatetfo in him an action of ebedisnce ; 
and when he intendeth disobedience, he oreatetli in him 
an action of disobedience; so thafe man seeineth to be the 
elfective producer of his action, though he really be not' 
But this, proceeds tiief same writer, is again pressed with 
its ditllcultiebf because the very intention of the mind is 
the work of (rOD, so that nro man hath asjr share in the 
production ot his own actions : for whidi reason the 
ancientft disapproved of too nice an inquiry into this 
^'Oint, the end of the dispute concerning t^e same being, 
tor the most part, either the taking away of all precepts, 
positive as well as negative, or else the associating of a 
oompanion wioh GoD. by introducing some other indep^- 
dent agent besides him. Those, therefore, who would 
speak more accurately, use this form : There is neither 
compulsion nor free liberty but the way lies between the 
two : the power and will in msn being both created ly 
Oon, though the merit or guilt bo imputed urito man. 
Yet, after all, it is judged the safest way to follow the 
steps of the primitive Muslims, and, avoiding subtle dis- 
putations and too curious inquiries, to leave the knowledge 
01 this matter wholly unto God.'^ 3 As to mortsJ sin, tbe 

^ Afictor Sharb al Tn^waliym, ibkL Inat will is tro»t«i etc ffrt^em*, 

pp. 249^ 35a Thefein the Moorish Miithor, hsvinf 

< Idem, ibid. , pp. 350, 35 1. I ijrtigt uneniionM) the two oppotibB opkikHM 

Ihe reAder will not b» offendod if, as of tbe QadMJ»ru» who athtw free 

a further Uluttration of what h«« wiU, and tha Jabariaai, ivlio i^aka 

bcsen aaid on thia aubj«ict (in pro- naa a neooMarjr ngetit (tlio lorsDer 

daoiBg of which I bavo purpoeoly of which oplrnona, bo aa^ aeoma to 

kept to the orisinal Muhanimadaa approach naaroft to that d tiie 

expreniopa) I transcriba a paasaga greator part of Cfafnatia«a atid of 

or two from a poatacr^t subjoiuad tha Jowa), d«da»fl tha tine yhiifm 

to the episiia J hava qootod abova to ho that ef ifaa Sunnja, ww> «•- 

(§ 4t Pi o$}j in which tha point .of aert thas Aaa hath power aad will 
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Ashar/ari* taught, dial if a be!iev«r gailty of snch sin die 
without repenUrce his sentence is to be left with GoD^ 
whether he pardon him out of mercy^ or vhecher the 
prophet intarcede for him (accordin«r to that saving re- 
cordej of him. " My intercasaion %hal1 be employed for 
those among my people who shall have beeu guilty of 
grievous crimas "j or whether be punish him in proportion 
to his dement end afterwards, through his mercy^ admit 
him into paradise but that it is not to he supposed he 

to ebooM food and cvd. And ^*nn Dt»J« (^eoL. Qinp viuca cau9» (id 

moreover know kr iKaIJ b* ntwarded eU. i»uwi rognc^r^ndi) trie eju* 

It Ii4i «)o w^ll. 4i&d thiJl he f.uBuUMrti ffcrvf rel |i9«>» eansta : p«r t&Mm 

it be do in ; bot tl«ai b< defiendji, taim *ttD«unt w>vit ^uid bgr«i vel 

lyHwititiitaiidinK, oo Goi^t power, nub fcdveiviu I^:^ iir»crf.4^ f<x<irit** 

and wiUctb, if Gm> wiiletb, bat not Tb« opiDitm ci itm JalttruuiH, on 

ftt>*nn«c Thcfi he proe^tdft bi-KrAy tb« olh«r bmad, he r^iects la Vfn- 

to refute the t%i^ extreme Cftliiioris, travy to fo^viV ocmtc{i>uHii«>4 of hU 

and fifSt to prove that of the Qada own yowmr and dioioe. and mccm- 

rifiru> though it be agreeable to si-teot with Gw'h justie», and his 

O'.C'i jUAtice, ifioonttft«Dt wiib bis havirii^ ^ivrn mankiiid lawi, to the 

aitrilMites of wiadooi aud piiwf r : ob&enriDg or trafi»|rressirig or wnirh 

"Sepieniia enim !>«{," aaji he. h« lia«^ aon^rxed rewards aiid poni'b- 

" c^mpreheodit quicqtiid fuit et fvi- Dient« After this he proceeds* to 

ttinffn ciit ah fltcniiiat^ in Anem explain fhe third opipi^n in the M- 

ueoue nmndi ei pottea Kt ita novlt lowfiigr iwoc^U: "Teittn Opinio Zuiiis 

ab »t«mo oannif nrpera creatn#^rum, {le., Sotuiitaruin) quas vera est. 

five bona, eiv- inidv. que fuerint afBrmat h«»mixii pot^Catem eik«e, aed 

creata ciui potentia DeL et- ejuiL limiiateid a fiia rau«a. id eel. d^pen- 

|ik>tr& fct determiiiata veJuntite. fi- dentem k Dei poteniia«'t «i*luniato. 

Cut ipei viaum fuit. Pentque noyit et propter ilLun cogniiioueni qua 

•uif) qui futiirxu fcrai maiiu. H ta* «l«iiberat bents vet mal^ facere, t:SM; 

m«*o cr^f^nt eiin^. et iirjiiiiter honuna, dignuoi prun^^ vel prapinici. Mani- 

quern etiain crt»vit, : neqtie negari featuui eat in mtemitaie nnn fui9s« 

pottot quin, ii ipailihaiaMrt. potuiaftet aliam poteutiam pneter Dei noetri 

ovnnef create hrmof* : placuit t>«meii oiroiipotentid, e cu|ui folentia pen- 

Deo aeiiTe hymm et laaloa, cbm D«o debant omnia po^ibDia, id efti,'que 

aolt sit aUviiijia et libera vuliintae, pcterani ^se, cum ab ipso fuerint 

et perfecta electio, et non hoiiiim. creata. Sapienlia verb Dei novit 

Ita enim Salomon iu snit proveibiit etiam que non aunt futura : vi po- 

dixit, Vitaoi at mort^n, nonunn. et teniia ejus, etsi non creavej-it ca. 

mahun, divitiaa <'t paup«»rlttunn etae pcktiiir iHineu. at it;^ Deo piacubset. 

•t venlro h Deo- Chriatiam etiam Ita aovii ai^pl^ntia Dei qate orani 

dicunt «S. Paulum dixia«t^ in aui*) imposaf bilia, id est , quaa non poterani 

epiat<'lia ; Dicet siiam littuni uguk, esse : quaa tamen mJUc |*acto pen- 

quare facia unum vaa ad honorem. dent ab ejus poteuti^ ; nb ejus eniiii 

et abud vaa hd contimieliam ? Cum potentia nulla fiendent niai posai- 

igitur miser homo fuerit rreatua i bilia. Dicimus ernra a Dei ptiientl* 

voluniate Dei ei potenda, nihil alind no^ pendere crcafre Det*m aliiim ipai 

potest tribni ipai qt^m ipjiA seusiH sifnilem, nsc creare ^liquid qu<Hl 

cofnosceudi ft seiitSendi An bene vel moveatur et quiescat siimxl eodem 
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witi ryraaia for evt^r in hell with the infidels, seeing it is 
declared that whoevertshall have faith in his heart but of 
the weight of an aia, shall be delivered from hell-fireJ 
And tbis is genei^Ily received for the orthodox doctrine 
m this poiot, and is diametrically opposite to that of the 
Mutazilites. 

These were the more rational ;:JifitianB, but the ii^orant 
part of them; not knowing how otherwise to explain the 
expressions of the Quran relating to the declarative attri- 
butes, fell into motii gross and absurd opinions, making 
Gou corporeal and like created beings.^ Such were— 

2. The Muihabhihites, or Assimilators, who allowed a^f,^""**^** 
resemblance between Goi) and his creatures,' supposing 

tein^re. cum hsc emt ex JriqiOfliiu- dicereniufi, et inorer«tur, potentia 

bjlibus : C'mprtthen<!ic lAmni %ufi tfan6 Dei ((^lue antu erat) ]c.m ibi 

•n.piaiitii tale iilii|U&d noL pendere o^irtec fraidra : i^uia post luoitMU dod 

ftO ejus potenii^. \ potentia igilur pote»t potnntia Dei eum itenuu occi 

J >ei i)(*ndfet miKun quod potesit ease, dtrt ; ex quo Mc^aejetur pjtentiam 

et po^sibjli' est chm r quw semper Dei impodiri li potentiii hominis, et 

pAr«U *^t dare etise p<tSMibilibu«. Kt poteptiam bomiois anteire et ant*. 

SI hue peuitUH cot^noacaniud, cojrnfx; cellere potentiaui I>ei : tiuo«l e^ aU- 

ceiT.uj paritrr omiie quod est, seu surdnm et iniposiibile. Igitur Deud 

fiituniin hst, sjvb 4iot opeia uosti^, e5it qui opttratur setemA su& potcn- 

bivt! quidviH aliiiri. fcndero k »'o)a UA : si %*er6 homini iojiciatur culpa, 

potcutia Dei. Kt hoc non pnTotim sive fn tali homicidio^ sive in aim 

iutelli^itur, bed in geiiere de Onini hoc est quantiim ad pntM^epta et 

ertqu'Ki e«t et movetur, &i\c iu.or£lis legoui. Homriii tribuitur solfim 

Mive iu tei'r& ; et nee aliquK poteniiA opnai exteme, et ejCis electio, quat 

potest im]ieil)ri Dei potentia. c^um est a voluutace rjiis et pntencia : 

nulla alia potentiambsoluta sit, pirp nou 7er6 intaroe. — Hoc wi punctuui 

t*^ Dei ; poieutia Vbn6 not^tra non ih\i*l indimibile et socretnm. quod 

Cot a sf , i\m h Dm potencia : et cMnri U pauoissimiH capitur, ut iapiv^ntissi* 

potentiii nostra dicitur esse a cauna mifs Sidi A.bo Hainet Klgacel! 'ie. . 

sua, ideo dicimns pottntiam tiostraiu Doniitius Abu Hibncd al Ghiiuilj) 

eaiie ftti-aniiiiis oomj'SrataiD cum po- afftnaat (cujua spiritui Dcuc e<>nct'- 

tentialivi. eo euim inodo quo btra- d.%t ^^loriam. Amen I) sequentibutf 

nieniaovetur 2i m^tu niarl^. Ita ii«h. \fTbi.«; Ita abditum et profuiidiiin 

tr«i pnteutia et volnniiu* ii Dei pot^*!!- et aL«frusnm ot>t iutelligefe punctum* 

tia. Itaque Dei poteniia sempec illud Liberi Arbitni, ut neque ohar- 

utft parat» 'itiam U'i occidrndam all actcnte a<l ecribandum, nt-qiieulUA 

qiiem ; ut «i quis bonnnem occidat. r.ition«*<« ad experiine ndum suiliciaiit, 

non dic:unuc potoiitiA humiuis id et omnes, quutquot de bac rn IacuiI 

factum., jed a.ai*rna }Xitct)tia Dei : sunt, tufeserunt conluai in rijMi ianti 

error euim <ptsi id tvibiK-nf poT<*itt'iSR nt tain spaciosi TDarib. ' 
liominis. Fc^«ntia enim Dti^ cuir* ' Al Sbahrifit , anud Poc., p. 25S. 
semper sit parats. et ante ipsuni ^ Via« .roc. ibid., p. 25S) &c. j 

honiiD*!nt. ad oi-cidendTint : ti soM Abulfai-., p if)7, &c. 
hoiuinis potentii id factum C88«t * Al Hawtflrif, apud Pcic., ibid 

R 
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bim to be a figure comfose^i of memben or parts, eithc-f 
tpiiiiiud or corporeal, and capable of local motion, of 
ascent and descent, kc^ Some of this sect inclined to 
the opinion of the Huldlutn*. who believed that the divine 
natore might be united with the hninan in the s%me per- 
son : for thev ^rranted it possible that Gk>D might appear 
in a homaiL form, as Gabriel did ; and to confirm their 
opinion they allege Muhammad's words, that he saw his 
Loan io a most beautifcl form, cad Moses talking with 
God face to faoe.^ And 
n« Km- 3. The Earamians, or followers of Muhammad Ibn 
Karam, called also Mnjassamians. or Corporalists, who not 
only admitted a resemblance berweeu God and created 
beings, but declared God to be corporeal.^ The more sober 
among them, indeed., when they applied the word "body" to 
God, would be understood to mean that he is a sdf-sub- 
sisting being, which with them is the definiddp of body; 
but yet some of them affirmed him to be finite, and cir- 
cumscribed, either on all sides, or on some only (as beneath, 
for example), acrording to different opinions ; ^ and others 
allowed that he might be felt by the hand and seen by 
the eye. Nay, one David al Jawari went so far as to say 
that his deity was a body composed of flesh and bl^od, 
and that he had members, as hand^, feei, a head, a longue, 
eyes, and ears ; but that he was a body, however, not like 
other bodies, neither was he like to any created being : ha 
is also said further to have affirmed that from the crown 
of the head to the breast he wai? hollow, and from the 
lireast downward solid, and that he had black curled hnir.* 
These most blasphemous and niuustrous notions were the 
consequence of the literal acceptation of those passages in 
the Qurdn which figuratively attribute corporeal actions 
to God, and of the words of Muhamiiad when he said 



^ Al SbfthrUt., apud eirnd., ibid., * Al Sbahrivt., ubi ^ap. 

p. 226. ^ Idem, ibid., p. 225. 

' Vide Marrmec., Prodr., part 3, ' Idem, ibid., jip. 22t>, 227 
p. 76. 
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that God created man iu his. own image, and that himself 
had felt the fingers of GoD, which he laid on bis back, to 
be cold. Besides which, this sect are charged with father- 
ing on their prophet a great number of spurious and forged 
traditions to support their opinion, the greater part whereof 
they borrowed from the Jews, who are accused as naturally 
prone to assimilate God to men, so that they describe him 
a^ weeping for Noah's flood till his eyes were sore.^ And, 
indeed, though we grant the Jews may have imposed ou 
Muhammad and his followers in many instances, and told 
thein as solemn truths things which themselves believed 
not or had invented, yet many expressions of this kind 
are to be found in their writings ; as when they introduce 
God roaring like a lion at every watch of the night, and 
crying, ''Alas! that I have laid waste my house, aiid 
sutTered my temple to be burnt, and sent my children into 
bauishmeut among the heathen/' &c} 

The Jabarians, who are the direct opponents of theriMjab*. 
Qr'.darians, denying free agency in men, and ascribing his ttMirTtrt-, 
actions wholly nnto God»^ They lake their denomination nSigS."**' 
from al Jabr, which signifies necessity or compulsion ; 
because they hold man to be necessarily and inevitabl}' 
constrained to act as he does by force of God's eternal and 
immutable decree.* This sect is distinguished into several 
speciei^, some being more rigid and extreme in their opi- 
nion, who are thence called pure Jabarians, and others 
more moderate, who are therefore called middle Jabarians. 
The former will not allow men to be said either to act or 
to have any power at all, either operative or acquiring, 
asserting that man can do nothing, but produces all his 
actions by necessity, having neither power, nor will, nor 
choice, any more than an inanimate agent ; they also de- 
clare that rewarding and punishing are also the effects of 
necessity; and the same tliev say of the imposing of 

' Al Sbalirist., ibid.« pp. 227, 228. ' Vi^e AbiuitArag, p. it6. 
*Talm. Berachoth, c. I. Vid« « AlShalimt.,ft1 M»wiklf,et Tbn 
Poc., ubi Bup., p. 22S. al KiuMti, apod Poc, liail, p. 23^ &c 
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commands. This was the doctrine of the Jahmians, the 
foUowei^ of Jdhm Ibn Safwun, ^bo likewise held that 
partidise and h^ll will vanish pr be annihilated ^fter 
tboAe who are destined thereto respectively shall liave 
entered tlieni; so that at last there vill remain no ezibting 
being besides GOD ; ^ supposing those words of the Qur&a 
which declare that the inhabitants of paradise and of Lell 
shall rcrTnain therein for ever to be hyperbolical oiily, and 
intended lor corroboration, and not to demote an eternal 
dnralion in reality.^ The mederate Jabariaus are tho$e 
who ascribe some power to man, but such a power as hath 
no inllii^nc^ on tho action ; for as to those who grant the 
powH.r of rnan io have a certain influence on the action, 
which inlluence is called Acquisition, some ' will not admit 
them to be called Jabariann, though others reckon those 
also to be called middle Tabarians, and to contend for the 
middle opinion between absolute necessity and absolute 
liberty^ who attribute to man Acquisition or concurrence 
in pi^diicing ihe action, whereby he gaineth coninjendation 
or blame (yet without admitting it to have any influence 
on the actioTt), and therefore make the Asharians a branch 
of this Siect.* Having again mentioned the terin Acquisi- 
tion, we uuiy perliaps h-^ve a clearer Idea of what the 
Muh^niinadans mean thereby when told that it is detined 
to be an cction directeJ to the obtaining of piolit or the 
removing of hurt, and (or that reason never applied to any 
action of (jOD, who acquireth \o himself neither profit nor 
hnrf.* Of the middle or moderate .labarians were the 
Niijarians and the Diidrians The Najirians were the 
adln^rbnts of al Hasan Ibn Muhammad al Najar, who 
tanghl'thal ^ioi> was he who created the actions of men. 
both good and bad, and that man acquired them, and also 
that man's power had an influence on the action. *jt a 



' AI Shabriat., aI Mutarixzi^ el Tbn * Al ShAhrist. 

ai Xufisa, apucl cuod., pp 239. ^43, ^ tbn al Kusad «t a) Mawikif 

&c " Ibn til KttSM, i^ud luc^ ub! 

* Idem, 'ibid.« y. s6o. »up., p. 240. 
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certain co-operatioo, which he called Acquisition ; Bud 
iierein he agreed with al Aaharf.^ The Dirdriana were the 
disciples of Dirar Ibn Aiuru, who held B.ho that nieua 
actions are really created by God, and that man really 
acquired them.' The Jabarians also say t)^at Gon i& abso- 
lute Lord of his creatures, and may deal with them 
according u> hi? own pleasure, without rendering account 
tx> anv, and that if he should admit all men without dis- 
tinction into paradise, it woald be |io impartiality, or if 
\ie should cast them all into hell, it would be no iiijus- 
tice.^ And in this pailicular likewise they agree with the 
Ashariiins. who assert the same/ ayid say that reward 
is a favour from Gon, and punishment a piece of justice \ 
obedience being by them considered as a sign only of 
future reward, and transgression as a sign of future pun- 
ishment^ 

5. The Muijians. who are said to be derived from the 1^0 Mur- 
Jabarians.® These teach that the judgment of every true **** 
behever, who hath been (guilty of a grievous sin. will be 
deferred till the resurrection , for which reason they pass 
no sentence on him in this world, either of absolution or 
condemnation. They also hold that disobedience with 



' Al SbahriAt., afmd enacL^ p. 245. crratura tit ejus, hoc (&cit cuiquftir* 

^ Idem, ibid. iujuiiain. etvi earn tomievitii ei 

' AMfara^, p. 1<SS, &e. t>cenii> iptcrnt^ atfieiat : \nu% eniiu 

^ AJ ShahruUni, iibi iuf>., p. 25 2^ boni •t commodf accepit erratiirii 

lie. quAndo M^cc'pil eh;ie a duo croAtoru, 

* Sh^rb fti Tawaliya, ibid. To4h« qukin im-oaimotii et d&inni qiiaiiHo 

same etfect writea tiie MoorisL au ab «*<j damn Ate erX n iifci ta t<if 

thor quoted above, from wUom 1 wrill mcbtis et ptf'itli. ll«>r n.num intrJ- 

vtrfitture to intTUi'nibe the folluwini^ ligitii^ »i V^u^ ab-nrJute id Ucer^i 

paMa^. witb wbich he ooncludm his T^ando enim Dbuv, pinau: ct misn- 

i^iVocxir^ on Fraewiil : — '* lotellr'.*- ricGi dift motuH, c-^it;i(r ahqxio-* nt ipbi 

lug fere lumijie natural! no vit Deum !it*rviaxit. Doiitiuua I>cuh L^t-atiA «uj* 

psao rectum ju^iicein et juBtuou *\w id fucit «x iutiuita bciiicate ; e( 

mm aliUrr afficif cieabiiam qiilmi qTj<ind<f a)iquos derelinquit, ^t p<i'hiK 

tutfte: etiaoi Deum ef>K^ abtolutiiai ff.t tormentii Atficit. t:x ]\inl[t\si el 

ThmmtiixL et banc (»rbid machiuam i«ctitndij\e. Ex tHU^vm didmut 

estfc «ju>i, et ab Hf cr^atani ; Deuin omnea oupnaa e^ho juf^tat- i\\\K a Deo 

JkxdiiB deber<5 r«tion«m rfHidftru viitu veniont, et nostril tMitum ciilpA, ot 

quicxujd agal, airat jurepropri(»Hibi ; omnia bona csk*.- k pletabe et tniseri- 

»t jta absolutfr potent afficer^t prsemio nordia ejua inbnitn.'' 
vel poeua qu«in ?ult. earn omnu * Al o^iahjiat ; uti sup., p. 25C. 
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commands. This was the doctrine of the Jahmians, the 
followers of Jahm Ibn SafwuD, ^bo likewise held that 
paradise and h^ll will vanish pr be annihilated ^fter 
those who are destined thereto respectively shall have 
entered them, so that at last there vill remain no ezibtiog 
being besides GOD;^ supposing those words of the Quriin 
which declare that the inhabitants of paradise and of Leil 
shall remain therein for ever to be hyperbolical oiily, and 
intended lor corroboration, and not to demote an eternal 
daralion in reality.^ The medei-ate Jabariaus are those 
who ascribe acme power to man, but such a power as haih 
no inllii^nc^ on the action ; for as to those who grant the 
power of rnan io have a certain inilueuce on the action, 
which iuliuence is called Acquisition, sofne 'will not admit 
them to be called JabarianH, though others reckon those 
;Uso to be called middle Tabarians, and to contend for the 
middle opinion between absolute necessity and absolute 
liberty, who attribute to man Acquisition or Goncurrence 
in producing the action, whereby he gaineth commendation 
or blamo (yet without admitting it to have any influence 
on the aotioit), and therefore make the Asharians a branch 
of this s,ect.* Having again mentioned the term Acquisi* 
tion, we uuiy perliaps h?^ve ii clearer Idea of what the 
MuKanimadans mean thereby when told that it is detined 
to be an action directecl to the obtaining of prolit or the 
removing of hurt, and for that reason never applied to any 
action of (jIod, who acquireth io himself neither profit nor 
hurf.* Of t^ie middle or moderate .Tabarians were the 
Najarians and the Dirdrians The Najirians were the 
adherents of al lla^an Ibn Muhammad al Najar, who 
taughl'thai rioi> was he who created the actions of men. 
both good and bad, an<l that man acquired them, and also 
that lunn's power had dn influence on the -action, or a 



' AI Shahriat., a1 Miitftri«i^ el Tbn * Al ShAhrift. 

ai Xuua, spud cuad., pp 239. ^43, * tbn al KuMd «t ») Mawikif 

&c " Ibn iii Ka»«(, apud iuc.^ ubi 

* Idem^ 'ibid., \t, s6o. sup,, p. 240. 
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certain co-operatioo, which he called Acquisition ; and 
herei)! he agreed with al Aaharf.^ The Dirdriana were the 
disciples of Dirar Ibn Aiuru, who held also that men s 
actions are really created by GoD| and that man really 
acquired them.*'^ The Jabarians also say t)xat God is abso- 
lute Lord of his creatures, and may deal with them 
according 10 his own pleasure, without rendering account 
to anv, and that if he should admit all men without dis- 
tinction into paradise, it would be |io impartiality, or if 
he should cast them all into hell, ii would be no injus- 
tice.^ And in this pailiculai' likewise they agree with the 
Ashari^ns. who assert the same/ ayid say that reward 
is a favour from Gon, and punishment a piece of justice ; 
obedience being by them considered as a sign only of 
future reward, and transgression as a sign of future pun- 
ishment.* 

5. The Muijians, who are said to be derived from the 1^0 Mur- 
Jabarians.® These teach that the judgment of every true 
behever, who hath bi^en (guilty of a grievous sin. will be 
defeired till the resurrection , for which reason they pass 
no sentence on bim in this world, either of absolution or 
condemnation. They also hold that disobedience with 

^ Al SliahriAt, apnd enucL^ p. 245. creAtura tit ejus, nee (stcit cuiquftm 

^ Idem, ibid. iujuiiain. eUi earn t'^>rnienti4 eft 

' AVtiUai ag, p. 1<SS, &e. prjtn\p »tem\u ^^tfieiat t plus eiiiin 

^ AJ ShahrieUni, iibi BUf>., p. 25?^ boni ^t comrnodi accepit erratura 

&c. quando aocvpH. etme a suo croatortt, 

* Shrtrh al Tawiiliya, ibid. To 4 he qukin inoonimodi et damsi qiiaiiHo 

K.une effect writes Die Moorisb au- ab «o damnata est n atfccta tof 

thor quoted above, from wliom 1 will mentis ei p(i»iU. iU*c titucm int**J- 

vt-nture to tniTu»fnib« tho folluwin^ ligitii^ si Deus ab.iolute id laceref 

passa^**. witb which he oonchidfis his Quaado «nixn Dbuir, pi^tat^ ct mis«- 

iXisoonr^e on Freewill : — " lotellf.o* ricoidiA motun. ^- igl^ ahquo^ iit ipM 

lus fere lumine natural! novit Deani »erviant, Doinii^us DeuH gratU rai* 

esio rectum ju(iic«in et justum, t]u\ id fticit «x iiihuitil boiiicate ; c( 

Hon alit«fr Mrit creabnsm quiui qu«ind<( aJiquos der^liiiquit. <t pa*iiia 

J'ia«te : ^tiaDi Deum e^se absolutum it tormentzs atficit. ex jiuiitia «t 

)oijiiiiuiiL et banc orbia machiiiam icctitiidiiie. EX taa^eni didiiiut 

ease • ju>i, et ab eo cr^atam ; Deuni omn^a paenas cr*bO jorfta^ i\\\K a Deo 

nulii^ df:;bere lation^in rfnidftn.'. vikw veniont, et noftrft tatitCtiu ciilpA, et 

quicxaid agai, airat jure proprfosibi ; omnia bona eiis^ 2k pietate et miseri- 

<»t ita ahsolutfr poierit afficer^ prssinio cordia ejua infinita.^ 
vcJ putjua quein ?alt. cum omnia' * Al ohahriat , ubi sup., p. 256. 
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faith hurteth not, and that, on the other hand, o))edience 
vith infidelity profiteth not.^ As to the reason of their 
name the learned differ, oecause of the different significa- 
tions of its root, each of which they accommodate to some 
opinion of the sect. Some think them so called because 
they postpone works to intention, that is, esteem works to 
be inferior in degree to intention and professtion of the 
faith ; ^ others because they allow hope, by asserting that 
disobedience with faith hurteth not, Sec. ; others take the 
reason of the name to be their deferring the sentence of 
tlie heinous sinner till the resurrection ; ' and others their 
degrading of Ali, or removing him from the first degree to 
the fourth ; ^ for the Murjians, in some points relating to 
tbe office of Im&m, agree with the Kharijites. This sect is 
divided into four species, three of which, according as they 
*^appento agree in particular dogmas with the Kharijites, 
the Qadflrians, or the Jabarians, are distinguished as Mur- 
jians of those sects, and the fourth is that of the pure 
Murjians, which last species is again subdivided into five 
others.^ The opinions of Muqatil and Baahar, both of a 
sect of the Murjians called Thaubanians, should not be 
omitted. The former asserted that disobedience hurts not 
him who professes the unity of God and is endued witli 
faith, and that no true believer shall be cast into holl. He 
also taught that QoD will surely forgive all crimes besides 
infidelity, and that a disobedient believer will be punished 
nt the day of resurrection, on the bridge • laid over the 
midst of hell, where the flames of hell-fire shall catch hold 
on him, and torment him in proportion to his disobedience, 
and that he shall then be admitted into paradise/ The 
latter held that if GoD do cast the believers guilty of 
prrievous sins into hell, yet they will be delivered thence 
after they shall have been sufficiently punished; Init that 



* Abiilfarag, p. 169. " Tdem, ibid. 

* Ai Fimus. • S«e Bapra, Sect. IV., p. 147. 

* Ibii ikl Athir, al Mutani/j. ' Al ijhahriat., ubi sup., p. 257 
^ Al Shahriit., ubi sup., p. 254, l^c 
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it is neither possible nor consistent with justice that they 
should remain therein for e^er; which, as has been ob- 
served, was the opinion of al Ashari. 

I IT. The Kharijites are they who depart or revolt from TUeKbin- 
the lawful prince established by public consent; and''* 
thence comes their name, which signiues revolters or 
rebels ^ The first who were so called were twelve thou- 
sand men who revolted from Ali, after they had fought 
under him at the battle of Saffain, taking offence at 
his submitting the decision of his right to the Khalifat, 
which Muawiyah disputed with him, to arbitration, though 
they themselves had first obliged him to it.* These were 
also called Muhaqqimites, or Judiciariails, because the 
reason which they gave for their revolt was that Ali had 
referred a matter concerning the religion of God ta the 
judgment of men, whereas the judgment, in Buch case, 
belonged only unto God.' The heresy of the Kharijites 
consisted chiefly in two things : — i. In that they afiirmed a 
man might be promoted to the dignit}^ of Imam or prince 
though he was not of the tribe of Quraish, or even a 
freeman, provided he was a just and pious person, and 
endued with the other requisite qualifications ; and also 
held that if the Imam turned aside from the truth, he 
might be put to death or deposed; and that there was 
no absolute necessity for any Imam at all in the world. 
2. In that they charged Ali with sin, for having left an 
affair to the judgment of men which ought to have been 
determined by GcD alone ; and w*»nt so far as to declare 
him guilty of infidelity and to curse him on that account.* 
In the 38th year of the Hijra, which was the year follow- 
ing the revolt, all these Kharijites who persisted in their 
rebellion, to tho number of four thousand, were cut to 
pieces by Ali, and, as several historians ^ write, even to a 



^ Al Shahmt., nh\ stip . p. 2^»i. * Idcrm. ibid. 

' See Ockle/a Hist, ct tlio Snra- » Abulf«da, aJ Jannilbi, EIum- 

cenF, vel. i. p. 60, fic. cious, p. 4a 
' Al Shahrist., ubi su[>.. p. 270. 
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man ; but others say aine of them escaped, and that two 
lied into Oman, two into Karnian, two into Sajistan, two 
into Mesopotamia, and one to Tel Mawniu, and that 
these propagated their heresy in those places, the same 
remaining there to tjiis day.^ The principal s(?CiS of the 
Kharijites, besides the Muhaqqimites above mentioned, 
are six, which, though they greatly differ among them- 
selves in other matters, yet agree in these, viz., that they 
absolutely reject Othroati and Ali, preferring the doing of 
this to the greatest obedience^ and allowing luarriagcs 
to be coiitracttni on no other terms; that they account 
Uiose who ai'e guilty of grievons sins to be iiiiideU : and 
that they bold it necessary to resist the Imam when he 
transgi'esses the law One sect of them deserves more 
particular notk^^e, viz. — 
PoruUar TJhc l^'uidians so called from al Waid. which signifies 

wiidiwt. the threats denounced by God against the wicked Those 
are the antagonists of the Murjians, and assert that ht^ 
who is guilty of a grievous sin ought to be declared an 
infidel or apostate and will be eternally punched in hell, 
thbugh he were a true believer;^ which opinion of theii-s, 
as has boen observed, occasioned the iirst rise of the 
Mutazilites. One Jaafar f bn Mubashshar^ of the seel of 
the Nudhamians was yet more sevete thnn the Wilidians, 
pronouncing- him to be a reprobate and an apostat-e who 
steals but a grain of corn.^ 
ThcShi:»hfc JV The Shidhs are the opponents of the Khaiijiteis: 
!iMin^i«b- thoir name propeily signifies sectaries or udherent^ it) 
iii^^ gen^^ral, but is peculiarly used to denote those of Ali Ihn 
Talib, who maintain liim to be lawful Khalifah and Imam, 
and that the supreme authority* both in spirituals and 
tenipoiais, of right belongs to his descendants, notwith- 
standing they may t)e deprived of it by tlie injustico of 
others or their own fear. They also tearh that the office 

) Al SlwhrisUnj. See Oc^klajVs * Abtilfar., p. i6q ; Al Slmhriiit., 
Hist of . the ^raceoii ubi ftup., p. apud Poc S])ec. p. 256 
63. . ^ Vide Poc., ibid J p. 257 
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of Imam is not a common thing, depe?)ding oti Lhe will of 
tbe vujgar, so that they may set up whom they please, 
but a fundamental affair of religinn, and an article which 
the prophet could not have nf^gleoted or left to the fancy 
of the common people;^ nay some, thence called fmim- 
ians, go so far as to assert that religion coiisiiU solely in 
the knowledge of the true loiam- The principal sects of 
the Shiahs are five, which are subdivided into an almost 
ioQumerable number so that some understand Muham- 
mad's prophecy of tlie seventy odd &f*cts of the Shiahs 
only Their general opinions are— I. Tliac the peculiar 
desi<;:nation of the Imam, and the testimonies of the 
Quran and Muhammad concern uig bun, aic neceasary 
points 2. That the Imams ought ijpccssarily to k^ep 
them^ejves fr^e from light sins as well s^ more grievous. 
3. That ever>' one ought publicly to declaie who it is 
that he aciiheres to, and from whom he separates himself, 
by word, deed. nnd. engegcment , and that heiein there 
should be no dissimulation. But in this last point some 
of the Zaidians, a sect ao named from Z^iid. the son of 
All surnamed Z&in al Abidin, and great-^rand^on of 
Ali, dissented from the rest of t.he Shiahs* As tv» 
other articles wherem they agreed not, some of them 
oan^e prciiy near to tbe uotiona of the Mutazilites, others 
to those of tbe Matiliabbihites. and others to those of 
the Sunnis^ Among the latter of these Muhammad al 
Rakir, another son or Zaiu al Abidfn*s, seems to claim a 
pl'ice, for his opinion Qd to the wdl of GoD was ihat 
God willelh something in us aud somethiiig; from us, aud 
that what he willeth from us he hath revealed to us; f&r 
which reason he thought it preposterou.s that we should 
employ our thous/bts about these things which Gou willeth 
in us, and neglect those which he willeth from us : and 
as to Goo's decree^he held that the way lay in the middle. 

1 AlSi»ahrisi.,ibid.,p.a6i; Abut- * Tclem. ibid. Vid«i D'H«rb%l.. 
fura;. p. 169. BibL Oriirnl, art Schiab. 

« Al Shahri^^ ibid., p. 363. * Vide Puc, ibid. 
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I and that there was neither compulsion nor free liberty.^ 

' A tenet of the Khattabians, or disciples of one Abul 

) KhatUb, is too peculiar to be omitted. These maintained 

j paradise to be no other than the pleasures of this world, 

I and liell-fire to be the pains thei\>ot, and tha;t the world 

will never decay : which proposition being first laid down, 
it is no wonder they^ went further, and declared it lawful 
to indulge themselves in drinking wine and whoring, and 
to do other things forbidden by the law, and also to omit 
doing the things commanded by the law.' 
Their wiMK Manv of the Shi'ahs carried their veneration for Ali and 

l>«fl^.«l Af All V 



•od hia (!•- his descendants so far that they transgressed all bounds 
of reason and decency, though some of them were less 
extravagant tlian others. Hie Ghulaites, who had their 
name from their excessive zeal for their Imams, were so 
highly transported therewith that they raised them above 
the degree of created beings, and attributed j^iviue pro- 
perties to them ; transgressing on either hand, by deifying 
of mortal men, and by making God corporeal; for one 
while they liken one of their Imams to God, and another 
while they liken God to a creature.' The sects of these 
lire various, and have various appellations in different 
countries. Abdallah Ibn Saba (who h^d been a Jew, and 
liad asserted the same thing of Joshua the sou of Nun) 
was the ringleader of one of them. Tliis mau gave the 
following salutation to Ali, viz., " Thou art Thou," t.f ., thou 
art God: and hereupon the Ghulaites became divided 
into several species, some maintaining the same thing, or 
something like it, of Ali, and others of some of one of his 
descendants, afRrming that he was not dead, but would 
return again in the clouds and fill the eyrth with justice. 
But how much soever they disagTf=ied in other things, they 
unanimously held a metempsvchosis, and what they call 
al Huli\l, or the descent of God on his creatures, meaning 

1 Al SbahriBt., ibid., p 263. * Idem, ibid. 

« Idem, ct Ibn al Kucgd, ibid., p. * Idem, ibid., p. 764. Vide Mar 
260, Ac. rac, Prodr , part 3, p. »o, &c 
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thereby that Gc»D is present in every place, and speaks 
with every tongue, and appears in some individual per- 
son;^ and h(;nce some of them asserted their Imiims to 
be prophets, and at length gods.- The Kusairians and 
the Isbdqians taught that apiritnal substances appear in 
grosser bodies, and that the angels and the devil have 
appeared in this manner. They also^ assert that God hath 
appeared in the form of certuii) men ; and since, after 
Muhammad, there hath been no man more excellent than 
Ali, ana, after him, his sons have excelled all other men, 
that God hath appeared in their form» spoken with their 
tongue, and made use of their hands; tor which reason, 
say they, we attribute divinity to them.* * And to sup- 
port these blasphemies they tell several miraculous things 
of Ali, as his moving the gates of Khaibar,* which they 
urge as a plain proof that he was endued with a particle 
of divinity and with sovereigT^ power, and that he was the 
person in whose form God appeared, with whose hands he 
created all things, and with whose tongue he published 
his commands ; and therefore they say he was in being 
before the creation of heaven and earth.^ In so impious 
a manner do they seem to wrest those things Mhicb are 
said in Scripture of Christ by applying them to Ali. 
These extravagant fancies of the Shiahs, however, in 
making their Imdms partakers of the divine nature, and 
the impiety of some of those Imams in laying claim 
thereto, are so far from being peculiar to tins sect, that 



* Talboy8 Wheeler, in his Huiory of India, vol. iv. part i. p. S6, 
attributes these notions to all Shiahs. He says, ** They believe m 
Ood as the Supreme Spirit ; in Muhnmmad and bis family as emana- 
tions from the Supreme Spirit** This statement is loo sweeping ; the 
views here attributed to' all belong to the Sufi portion of tlie sect. 

E. M. W. 



^ Al Shahristibii, ibid., p 265. * Idem, ibid , AbiUfar., p. 169. 

' Vid« D'Hcrbel., Bibl Orient.. * See Prid., Ufe of Mah.. p. 93. 
art Hakem BeamriUah. ' Al Shahriat., ubi sup., p. 266. 
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most of the other Muhanima«lan sects are iaiated with the 
same Uiadness, there being many found ainong them, 
and among the Suii? especially, who pretend to be nearly 
rekted to heaven, and who boaat or strange revelations 
before the credulous peopled It may not be amiss to hear 
whkt al Ghazdii has written on this occasion. *' Matters 
are come to that pass," says he, " that some boaat of an 
union with God, and of discoursing famiharly with him, 
without the interposition of a veil, saying, 'It hath been 
thus said to us,' and ' We have thus spoken , ' affecting to 
imitate IJusiiiu al Halldj, who was put te de»th for some 
words of this kind uttered b/ him, he having said (as was 
pi-oved by credible witnesses;}, ' I am the Truth,'* or Abu 
Vaxfd al Bastami* of whom ic is related that he often used 
the expression, Subhani/ f,e., ' Praise be unto me ! ' But 
thiB w^.y of talking is the cause of great mischief among 
the common people, insomuch that husbandmen: neglect- 
ing the tillage of their laud, have pretended lo the like 
privileges, nature being tickled with discourses of this 
kind, which furnish men with an excuse for leaving their 
occupations, under pietence of purifying their souk, and 
attaining I knovv not what degrees and conditions. Nor 
is there anything to hinder the most stupid fellows from 
forhiing the like preten^jons and catching at such vain 
expressioiiSi ; tor whenever what they say is denied to be 
true, they fail not- to reply that our uubelief proct^eds from 
learning and logic; affirming learning to he a veil, and 
logic the worK of the mind ; whereas what they teil us 
appears only within, being discovered by the light of 
truth. But this is that trath tlie sparks whereof have 
flown into several countries and occasioned great mi.*^- 
chiefs; so that it is more for the advantage of God's true 
religion to put to death one of those who utter such things 
than to bestow life on teil others." * 

' Poc Spec, p. 267. « Vide iM-, art BaHhAm. 

2 Vide D*HerbeL, Bibl. Orient.. * Al Ghacili, apud Poc Spec, 
ftri. HaJlage. uhi tup. 
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TIais far have we treated of the chief sects among the Main points 

Mnhainnmdans of the first ages, onitting to ^y anything b<itw^cti ut 

of the moiti modern sect^, because the same are biicpn tusunnis 

little or no notice of bv their ovs^n writers, and would be 

ft ' 

of no use to our present design.* Tt mny be proper, how- 
ev«;r. to mention a word or two of the great schism at this 
day subsisting between the Snnnis and the Shiuhs, or 
partisans of Ali, and maintained on either side with im- 
placable hatred and fariou.^ zeal. Though the diiVerence 
arose at first ou a political occasion, it has. notwithst^ind- 
ing, been so well i:nproved by additional circumstances 
and the spirit of contradiction, that each party detest n\\i\ 
anathematise the other as abominable heietics, and farther 
from the truth than either the Chriatiaiu or the Jews.^ 
The chief points wherein they differ are — r. Thkt the 
Shfahs reject Aba Baqr, Omar, and Othniun, the threo 
first Khalifahs, as usurpers and intruders; wlicjoas the 
Sunnis acknowledge and respect iLeni as rightful Imams. 
2. The Shiahs prefer Ali to Muhammad, or at least esteem 
them both equal, but the Sunnis admit neither Ali nor 
any of the ] rophta.s to r>e oquai to ^Muhammad, j. The 
Sunnis charge the Shiahs with corrupting the Quran 
and neglecting its precepts, and the SiMahs retort the 
sarae charge on tlie Sunuis. 4. I'ht? Sunnis receive the 
Sunnat, or book of traditions of their prophet, as of cano- 
nical authority, whereas thtj Shiahs reject it as apocry- 
phal and unworthy of credit. And to these disputes, and 
some others of less moment, iji principally owing the anti- 
pathy which has long reigned between the Turks, who are 
Sunnis and the Persians who are of tlie sect of Ali. It 
seems strange that Spinoza, had he known of no other 
schism anwng the Muhammaduns, should yet never have 
heard of one so publicly notorious aa this between the 

Turks and Persians; but it is plain ho did not, ov he wouM 

■ 

^ The reader iiui> Tiieet with ff'tne ^ ViA*^ ibid., a 10. anJ Chtrdiuj 
account of thbii< in Picatii'* 6:f*t«Qf. Voj. dc Pfcr«e, i 2, pp 169, 170 
lh« Ott^iman Emplit;, I. 2. c 12. kc, 
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never have assigned it as the reason of hie preferring Uie 
order of the Muliammudan Church to that of the Roman, 
that there have arisen no schisms in the former blnce its 
birth.i 

# 

As success in any project seldom tails to draw in 
imitators, Muhammad's having raised himself to such a 
degree of power aud reputation by acting the prophet 
induced others to imagine they might arrive at the same 
height by the same means. His most considerable com- 
petitors in the prophetic office were Musailama and al 
Aswad, whom the Muhammadans usually call "the two 
liars" 

The former was of the tribe of Hunaifa. who iuliabited 
the pi evince of Yaraama, and a principal man among 
them. He headed an embassy sent by his tribe to Mu- 
hammad in the ninth year of the Hijra, and professed 
himself a Muslim;*^ but on his return home, considering 
that he might possibly shaire with Muhammad in his 
power, the ne.xt year he set up for a prophet also, pre- 
tending to be joined with him in the commijision to recall 
mankind from idolatry to the worship uf the tiae GoD;^ 
and he publishc^d written revelations in imitation of the 
Quran, of which Abulfaragius* has preserved the follow- 
ing passage, viz. : " Now hath God been gracious unto 
lier that was with child, and hath brought forth from 
her the soul which runneth between the peritonoeum and 
the bowels." Musailama. having fonned a considerable 
party among thote of Hunaifa, began to think himseH 
upon equal terms with Muhammad, and sent him a letter, 
olferini^ to go lialves with Kim,^ in these words: "Frtmi 



* The words of Spinoza orf : — 
"Ordincm Koinane tcclesiae — poli- 
ticum et pluriniis lucroMim e.sse 
fatcor; ncc a<l decipiendaui plcbem, 
et boiniiiiiiu aiiiiuo^ coercendum 
cominodioreni Uto crbd(.r«:m ni oivio 
M&huincduiiff; 4cccie^t8b ei:i*-X, qui 
longc euudt;ui frntccellit Nam k 



f}iio tempore hecc superMtitio iocepit, 
uulla in eorum eccleiiia ^chismata 
oi*ta sunt." Opei-a Postli.. p. 613. 

- Al>ulfed . p. 160. 

^ Idem, Itintiac, p. 9. 

* Hist. I)vnaKt., p. ^64. 

* Al»ilf«;d., ubi sup. 
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Musailama the a[>ost]e of God, to Moh&ramad the apostle 
of God. Jvfow ]et the earth be half mine and half thine." 
But Mubammad, thiuking himself too well established 
to need a partner, wrote him this aniswer : ** From Mu- 
hammad the apostle of God, to Musailama the liar. The 
earth is GOD*s : ho giveth the same for inheritance unto 
such of his senrants as he pleaseth; and the bappy 
issue shall att^d those who fear him.''^ During the 
few months which Muhammad lived after this revolt, 
Musailama rather gained than lost ground, and grew very 
formidable, but Abu Baqr, his 5.uccessoi, in the eJevonth 
year of the ITijra, sent a great army against him, under 
the command of that consummate general, Khalid Ibn 
al Walid, who enga(:cd Musailama lu a bloody battle, 
wherein the false prophet, happening to be slain by 
Wahsha, the negro slave who had killed Hamza at Ohod, 
and by the same lance* the Muslims gained an entire 
victory ten thousand of the apcstates being left dead on 
the spot, and the rest returning tc> Muhammadism.^ 

A) Aswad, whose name was Aihala, was of the tribe ai uwi 
of Ans, and governed that and the other tribes cf Arabs of "u» 
descended from Madhhaj.* This man was likewise an ** **" 
apostate from Muhanimadism, and set up for himself the 
very year that Muhairiuiad died.^ He was surnamed 
Dhu'l Haijiar. or the inaster of the asses, because he used 
frequently to say, " The master of the asses is coming unto 
me ; " ^ and pretended to receive his revelatioiis from two 
augek named Suhaiq and Shuraiq.^ Having a good 
hand at legerdemain and a smooth tongue, he gained 
mightily on the multitude by the strange feats which he 
fchowed them and the eloquence of his discourse;* by 
these means he greatly increased his power, and having 



' A) lUbidhuwi, in Ouiin, c. 5. * Al Snhaili, apuil Gagnier. in 

''' A6ult>:d., ubi BUi n'»t. ad Abulf. Vit. \foh.. j». 158. 
* Idem, ibid ; A bul f*ra^. p. 173 ; * Blinac., p. 9 

I'lm.t';., p. t6, &c. Sec Ucklcv d • Abulftdi, ubi Mip. 

Iiist. of the ^{vracens, vol. L p. 15. ' Al Suhaili, ubi t-up. 

^c ' Abulic'da, ubi suf*. 
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made himself master of Nftjrdn aivd the territory of al 
Tdyif,^ on the death of Badhan, the governor oJ' Yaman for 
Muhanimad, he seized that province also, killing Shahr, 
the son of Badhan, and takiny^ to wife his widow, whose 
father, the ancle of Firiiz the Dailamite, he had also 
slain.* Thid news bein^g hi-onght to Muhammad, he sent 
to his friends and to those of Hamdin, a partv of whom, 
conspiring w ith Qais Ibn* Abd ai Yaghuth, who bore al 
Aswad a grudge, and with Firuz and al Aswadt \iiU^ 
broke by night into his house, where Firdz surprised him 
and cut off his head. While he was despatching ho 
roared like a bull; at which his guards c^me to the 
chamber door, but vvfire sent away by his wife, who told 
them the prophet wa^ only agitated by the divine inspira- 
tion. This was done the very night before Muhammad 
died. The next morning the conspirators caused the fol- 
lowing proclamation to be made, viz., " I bear witness 
that Muhan^mad is the apostle of God, ctnd that Aihala 
is a liar;" and letters were immediately sent away to 
Muhammad, with an account of what had been done; 
but a messenger from heaven outstripp'^d them, and 
acquainted the prophet with tlie news, which he imparted 
to his companions but a little before his death, the 
letters themselves not ai riving till Abu Baqr wa3 chosen 
Kbalifah. It is said that Muhammad, on this occasion, 
told those who attended him that before the day of judg- 
ment thirty more impostors, besides Musailama and al 
Aswad, should apf»ear, and every one of them set up for 
a prophet. The whole tiLie. i/om the beginning oi al 
Aswad s rebellion to his death, was obtiUt four months.' 

In the same eleventh year of the Hijra, but aftei the 
death of Muhammad, af> i^eems most probable, Tulaiha 
Ibn Kliuwailid set up for a prophet, and Sajdj Bint al 
Mundar* for a prophetpsi>. 

' Abulfed.a et Eliuaclnus, ula &up. ' Idam, ul Jfiuh^oi, ul sup. 

' IMeiY:, ibid. 

* Ibn SI olm h nrri £iui#ciiira r Vi hv the 'ljii«h er of al Hiritlu 
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Tulaiha was of the tribe of Asad, which adhered to TnuihKaud 
him. together ¥Fith great nuruheis of the tribes of Ohatfau ^' 
anJ Tay. Against them likewise wab Khdliil sent, who 
engaged and put them to fliglit, obliji^ing Tulaiha with his 
shattered troops to retire into Syria, where he stayed till 
the death of Abu Baqr; then he went to Omar and 
embraced Muhammadism in liis presence, and having 
taken the oath of fidelity to him, returned to his own 
country and people.^ 

Sajaj, surnanied Omm Sadir. was of the tribe of Taraim, 
and the wife of Abu Qahdila, a .-soothsayer of Yamania. 
She was followed not oiily by those of her own tribe, but 
by several others. Thinking a prophet th6 most proper 
husband tor her, she went to Musailama, and married 
him , but aft(u- she had stayed witli him three days, she 
left him and returned home.* What Ixjcame of her aftej- 
wards I do nut find. Ibn Shohnah has given us part of 
the conversation which passed at the interview between 
Uiose two pretenders to inspiration, but the same is a 
little too immodest to be translated. 

Ill succeeding ages sevi^rai impoatoi-b from time t'.) time 
started up, most of whom quickly came tc» nothing, but 
some made a considerable figure, and propagated sects 
which continued long after their decease. 1 shall give 
a brief account of the most remarkable of them in order 
of time. 

Id the reiirn of al Mahdi the third KhaHfah of the race wtkim ib 
of al Abbas, one llakiin Ibn Hasham,* originally of Meri laidhi^ 
in Khurasan, who had bpen an under secrtitary to Abu^"*^ *** 
Muslim, the governor of that province, and afterwards 
turned soldier, passed thence into Mawarahiahr, where he 
gave hiifiself out for a prophet He is generally named 
by the Arab writers al Mukcmna, and sometimes **! Bnrka/, 
that iS; "the veiled," because he us^d (o cover his face with 



^ ILiiiuieitiiie, p. i6 ; al Baidhiiwi. m Quran, 0. 5. 
• ll»n SbohnHh. Vid** Khnacinus, p. 16 
' Or Ibii Atur acci>rciiii«^ U» Ibn ShoiinNh. 
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a veil or a gilded mask, to conceal bi3 deformity, having 
lost an eye in the wars, and being otherwise of a despicable 
appearance ; though his followers pretended he did it for 
the same reaBon as Moses did, viz., lest the splendour of 
his countenance should jiazzle the eyea of the beholders. 
He made a great many proselytes at Nakhshab and Kash, 
deluding the people with several juggling performances, 
which they swallowed for miracles, and particularly by 
causing the appearance of a moon to rise out of a well for 
many nights together ; whence he was also called, in the 
Persian tongue, Saiindah-mah, or the moonmaker. This 
impious iin poster, not content with being reputed a pro- 
phet, arrogated divine honours to himself, pi*e tending that 
the deity resided in his person ; and the doctrine whereon 
he built this was the same with that of the Ghulai'tes above 
mentioned, who affirmed a transmigration or successive 
manifestation of the divinity through and in certain pro- 
phets and holy men, from Adam to these latter days (of 
which opinion was also Abu Muslim himself ^) ; but the 
particular doctrine of al Mukauia was that the person in 
whom the deity had last resided was the aforesaid Abu 
Muslim, aiid that the same had, since his death, passed 
into bim«>elf. The faction of al Mukanna, who had made 
himself master of several fortified places In the neigh bour- 
nood of the cities above mentioned, growing daily more 
and more powerful, the Khalffah was at length obliged to 
send an army to reduce him at the appi-oach whereof al 
Mukanna retired into one of his strongest fortresses, which 
he had well provided for a siege, and sent his emissaries 
abroad to persuade people that he raised the dead to life 
and knew future events. But being straitly besieged by 
the KhaHfali's forces, when he found there was no possi- 
bility for him to escape, ho gave poison in wine to his 
whole family, and all that were with him in the castle ; 

1 Thi? explains a doubt uf Wr. aiul corrected bj Be&pier. Vide 
Bayl« couriirniug a passage of EI Bayte, Uic Uiit., art« AbumubJiuius, 
macinus, as translattrd by ElrpeiiiuK vers la fin, et K«m. B. 
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and wlieu they were dead he burnt their bodies, together 
with their clothes, and all the provisions and cattle ; and 
then, tu prevent his own body being found, he thpew 
himself into the flames, or, as others say, into a tub of 
aquafortis, or some other preparation, which consumed 
every part of him. except only his hair, so that when the 
besiegers entered the place they found no creature iu it, 
save one of al Mukanna's concubines, who, suspecting hia 
design, liad hid herseUj and discovered the whole matter. 
This contrivance, however, failed not to produce the eflTect 
which the impostor designed among the remaining part of 
his foDowers ; for he had promised them that his soul 
should transmigrate into the form of a grey-headed man 
riding on a greyish beast, and that after so many years he 
would return to them, and give them the earth for their 
possession: the expectation of which promise kept the 
sect in being for several ages after under the name of 
Mubayyidites, or, as the Persians call them, Safaid jamah - 
ghian, i.e., tlu cloth mL in white, because they wore their 
garments of that colour, in opposition, as is supposed, to 
the Khalifahs of the family of Abbas, whose banners and 
habits were black. The historians place the death of al 
Mukanna in the iOzi or 163d year of the Hijra.* 

In the year of the Hijra 201, Babik, surnamed al Khur- BdWkimd 
rami and Khurramdin, either because he was of a certain 
district near Ardaibil in Adhalrbijdn called Khurram, or 
because he instituted a merry religion, which is the signi- 
fication of the word in Persian, began to take on him the 
title of a prophet I do not find what doctrine he taught, 
but it is said he professed none of the religions then known 
in Asia. He gained a great number of devotees in Adhair- 
bijan aiid the Persian Iraq, and grew powerful enough to 
wage war with the Khalifah al Mdmiin, whose troops he 

^ Tbey were a sect in the days of * Ex Abulfarag^, Hist. Dyn., p. 

A bulf aragius, who lired about five 226 ; Li>bb al Taw^kh Ibo Shoh- 

hundred years after this €»xtraordi- nah, al Tabari. and Khondamir. 

nary aveut. and may for aug^bt I Vide ])'Herbe]., Bibl. Orient., art 

know, be so stiU. Hakim Ben Hascbem. 
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often beat, killing several of his generals, and one of then) 
with bid own hand ; and by Ibese victories he became so 
formidable that al Mt^taaim^ the succe894>r of al Mamdn, 
was obliged to employ the forces of the whole empire 
against him. The general sent to reduce Bdbik was 
Alshid. who having overthrown him in battle, took his 
oastles one aifter another with invincible patience, not- 
withstanding the rebels gave him grest annoyance, and 
at last shut up the impostor in his principal foitress, 
which being taken, Babik found meaos to escape theuce 
in disguise, with some of his family and principal fol- 
lowers ; but taking refuge in the territories of the Greeks, 
was betrayed in the following manner. Sahel, an Armenian 
officer, happening to know Bdbik, enticed him, by offers 
of service and respect, into his power, and treated him 
as a mighty pijnee, till, when he sat down to eat, Sahei 
clapped himself down by him ; at which B&bik being 
tfurprised, asked him now he dared to take that liberty 
unasked ? " It is true, great king/' replied Sahel, " I have 
committed a filult; for who am 1. that I should sit At 
your mi^esty's table ?^' And immediately sending for a 
amitb, he made use of this bitter sarcasm, '* Stretch forth 
your legs, great kiug^ that tliis nian may put fetters on 
them/' After this Sahel ^ent him lo Afshid, thous^h he 
bad offered a laige sum for his liberty, having nrst^ served 
him in his own kind by causing his mother, sister, and 
wiftt to be ravished before his face , for so Babik ased to 
ireal his prisoners Aishid having the arch rebel in his 
power, conducted him to al Mutasim, by whose order be 
was put to an iguoiniilious cuhI cruel death. This man 
had maintained his ground against the power of the 
Khalf fahs for twenty years, and had crneily pnt to death 
above two hundred and fifty thousand people, it l)eing 
his custom never to spare man, woman, or child, either 
of the Muhammadans or their allies.^ The sectaries of 

^ Ex Abulfkrag; p. 252, &c. ; ElmacKiua, p. I41, Jt<x. and Khuodamir. 
Vide D Herbd^ art. B4bik. 
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Bdbik which remaiued after his death aeem to have been 
entirely dispersed, there being little or no mention made 
of them by hiaterians. 

About the year 235, one Mahmud Ibu Faraj pretended luhn^d 
to be Mosoa resuscitated, and played his part so well that ^' 

sevei'al people believed orr him, aad attended him when 
he was btought before the Khalfftih a1 MutaivaqqiK That 
prince, having been an ear-witness of liia extravagant dia- 
cour^ea, condemued him tx> receive ten buffeia from every 
one of his followers, ai>d then to be drubbed to deata; 
which was accordingly executed ; and bits disciple^^ were 
imprisoned till tliey came to their right minds.' 

The Karm&tiana, a sect which bore an inveterate malice Thvicwmn 
against the Muhammadans, bc^n first to raise disturb- ueir*^ 
ances in the year of the Hijra 278, and the latter end 
of the rsign of al Miitamid. Their orig:in is not well 
known, out the common tradition is that a poor fellow, 
whom 3ome call Karmata, came from Khuzisiaa to the 
villages near Ktifa, and there feigned great banctity and 
strictnesst of life and that GoD had enjoined him to pray 
fifty times a day, pretending also to invite people to 
the obedience of a certain Imam of the family of Muham- 
mad ] and tiiis way of life he continued till he had made 
a very great party out ot whom he chose twelve, as liis 
apostles to govern the i*est and to propagate hU doctrines. 
But the governor of the province, finding men neglected 
their 'U'ork, and their husbandry in particular^ to say those 
fifty prayers a day. seized the fellow, and having put hiin 
into prison swore that he should die ; which being over* 
heard by a girl belonging to the governor, she. pitying the 
man at night took the key of the dungeon from under 
her master's head as he slept, and having let the prisoner 
out, returned the key to the place whence she had it 
The next moniing the governor found the bird Aown, and 
the accident being publicly known, raised great admira- 

^ IbD ShohTiih. Vide lyHtrbe]., p. 537. 
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tion, his adherents giving it out that God had taken him 
into heaven. Afterwards he appeared in another pro- 
vince, and declared to a great number of people he had 
got about him that it was not in th(i power of any to do 
him hurt ; notwithstanding which, his courage failing him, 
he retired into Syria, and was noi heard of any more. 
DoctHiMs His sect, however, continued and increased, pretending 

And IHIIO- , '. ' r r> 

ti«6». that their master had manifested himself ta be a true 
prophet, and had left them a new law, wherein he had 
(jhanged the ceremonies and form of prayer used by the 
Muslims, and introduced a new kind of fast, and that 
he had also allowed them to drink wine, and dispensed 
with several things commanded in the Quran. They also 
turned the precepts of that book into allegory, teaching 
that prayer was the symbol of obedi^n^e to their Imam, 
and fasting that of silence, or concealing their dogmas 
from strangers : they also believed fornication to be the 
sin of infidelity, and the guilt thereof to be incurred by 
those who revealed the mysteries of their religion or paid 
not a blind obedience to their chief. They are said to 
have produced a book wherein was written (among other 
things), "In the name of the most merciful God. A\ 
Faraj Ibn Othman of the town of Nasmna saith that 
Clirist appeared unto him in a human form and said, 
' Thoa art the invitation : thou art the demonstration : 
thou art the camel: thou art the beast: thou art John 
the son of Zacharias: thou art the Holy Ghost.'"^ From 
the year above mentioned the Karmatians, under several 
leaders, gave almost continual disturbance to the Khali- 
fahs and their Muhammadan subjects for se vend years, 
committing great disorders and outrages in Chaldi^a, Ai abia, 
Syria, and Mesopotamia, and at length establishijig a con- 
siderable principality, the power whereof was in its meri- 
dian in the reign of AbU Dhahir famous for his taking of 
Makkah, and the indignities by him offered to the temple 
4 

^ Apud Abalf%r«g, p. 275. 
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there, but which decbned soon after his timp an<l came to 
nothing.* 

To the Kannatiaris the Ismailians of Asia were very The um»ii 
near of kin, if they vreve not a branch of them. For these, 
who were also called al Mulihidah, or the Impious, and 
by the writers of the history of the holy wars, Assassins, 
agreed with the former in many i-espects ; such as their 
inveterate malice agamst those of other religions, and 
especially the !Muhamaiadans, their unlimited obedience 
to their prince, at whose command they were ready for 
assMsinations, or any other bloody and dangerous enter>* 
prise, their pretended attachment to a certain Imam of yie 
house of All, &c. These Ismailians in the year 483 pos- 
sessed themselves of al Jabal, in the Persian Iraq, under 
the conduct of Hasan Sabah, and that prince and bis 
descendants enjoyed the same for a hundred and seventy- 
one years, till the whole race of them was destroyed by 
Holagu the Tartar.* 

The Batinites, which name is also given to the Ismail- 
ians by some authors, and likewise to the XarmatiaTig,' 
were a sect which professed the same abominable prin- 
ciples, and were dispersed over several parts of the East.* 
The word signifies Esoterics, or people of inward or hidden 
light or knowledge. 

AuuT Tavyab Ahmad, surnamed al Mutanabbi, oi the xbaiTny- 
trrb(^ of J6ii{a, is too famous on another account not to p^phetioai 
claim a place here. He was one of the most excellent **'^**' 
poets among the Arabians, there being none besides Abu 
Tamam who can dispute the prize with him. His poetical 
inspiration was so warm and exalted that he either 
mistook it, or thought he could persuade others to believe 
it, to be prophetical, and therefore gave himself out to be 



1 Ex A.bnlfar., ibid. ; Hlioacin., p. * Vide Klmarui., pp. i74and2S6; 

X74, &c. ; Ibo Shohnah. Kliondiiinir. D'Herbel., p. 194. 

Vide D'HerboK, art. Carnialh. ♦ Vii« Abulfar., pp. 361, 374, 380, 

•• AbuKar., p. 505, Ac. ; Tj Herbcl, 483. 
pp. 104, 437, 505, 620, and 7S4. 
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a prophet indeed, and thence acquired his surname, by 
which he is general!/ known. Hia accomplishuientfi ^ere 
too great not lo have some success; for several tribes 
of the Arabs o^ the deserts, paiticularly that of Qalab, 
acknowledged him to be what he pretended. Jiut Ldlii, 
governor in those parts for Akhshid, king of E'^ypt and 
Syria, soon put a stop io the further progress of this new 
sect by impribiming tJieir prophet and obligiiig him to 
renounce his chimerical dignity ; which having done, he 
regained his libei'ty, aud applied himself solely to his 
poetry, by meant whereof he got very oonsiderable 
ric]^, being iu high esteem at the courts of several 
princes. A I Mutanabbi lost hi^ li/e, together with liis 
son, 00 the bank of the Ticrris, in detending the money 
which had been given him by Adad-ud-Daula sultan of 
Persia, against some Arabian robbers whx) demanJed it of' 
him, with which money he was returnijig to Kiifa, hip 
native city. This accident happened in the year 354.^ 
Biu Aiid The last pjretender to prophecy I shall now take notice 
of is one who appealed in the city of Amasia, in Natolia, 
in the year 638» and by his wonderfid feats sed ced a 
great multitude of i>eople there. He was by nation a 
Turkm^m. and called himself Baba, and had a disciple 
called Isaac, whom he sent about to invite those of his 
own nation to join him, Isaac accordingly, coming to the 
territory of SumaisHt, published his comnission, and pre- 
vailed on many to embrace his master's sect, e^pecialiy 
among the Tnrkmins : so that at last he had six thousand 
Jiiorse at his heels, besides foot. With tliese Baba and his 
disciple made open war on all who would not cry out 
with them. "There is no GoD but GnyD; Baba is the* 
apostle of Goo , '* and they put gi^at numbers of Muham- 
madaub as well as Christians to the sword in f iiose parts, 
till at length both Muhammadans and Christians, joining; 
together, gave them battle, and having entirely routed 



Fnef . in Opera MotMiabbit MS. Vide D'Herbel, p. 63S, &c. 
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thcni put them all to the sword, except their two chiefs, 
who beirig takes alive, bad their heads struck ofTby the 
execntioner.' 

I could mention several other impostors of the same 
kiad which have arisen among the Muhammadans since 
their prophet's time, and very near enough to complete 
the number foretold by him , but I apprehend the reader 
is by this time tired as well as myself, and shall there- 
foie, here concludie this discourse, which may be thought 
ali-eady loo long for an introduction.* 



■^" The. WflhhAbis of Arabia arid India have f)^u^e<l too prominently 
in history and still exercise too powerful an iTiflut>nce upon Iblim to 
justify the omlsaion ot any mention of them Id a work like thi« ; 
accord iijplv we add lh« following accc^uut of this sect, taken b)' jier- 
im'ssiun fn>in Huvhen' NotM on Mnhammadanum, second edition — 

" 'i'hid sect was founded by Muhammad, son of Abdul Wahhab, 
but as their opponents could not eall thein ^vhummodans^ihey have 
hetn disUoguiahed by the name of the father^f the founder of theii 
sect, and atie called Wahhdbis. 

<* Shekh Muhammad was bom at Ayiutiy a village in the provinca 
ol A.rad, in the country of Najd, in the year a.d. 1691. Having 
b^cn o^uefuii} iutt*ructed in the. tenets of the Muslim religion 
accoHmg to the teachings of the HambaU sect, lie in due time left 
his oatiye plAce; in company with his father, Lo pertorin the pil- 
grun'dge to Mec'A. At Madina he wad instructed by Shekh Abdullah* 
ib«i -Ibrahim of Najd. find it Is supposed that whilst sitting at the 
feet oi' this celebrated teache** the son of Ab<lul Wabhab /irst realised 
iiow far the ligid Hues of IsUm had been stretche<], slmoet to break- 
ing, id the t^udeuvour to adapt its stem princijJcij to Uie &ui)er&ti- 
tioa^ of ido)atr<nif« Arabia. He accompanied hi^ father to darimaU, 
and after bib failier's death he returned to his native ▼iUa5i;e of 
Ayina, wherp he asisiuned the position of a religiuiis teacher. Hia 
tt.uching -met with acceptanrc. and he soon acquired so great an 
influen/'e ov^r the people 01 those part* that the Governor »»f EiiiaKa 
I nuipel'ed hiin to leave the di:-uicl, and the reformer found 'i friendly 
asylum in Dr*miab, under the protection of Muhaiiimadibu-Saud, a 
chief of considieiabie inflaencb« abo made the protection of Jbn* 
Abdol Wahhab a pretext for war svitU the Shekh o£ Hassa. Tbn 

^ Abulfarag, p. 479; Ibn Shobnab *, l>M1erbel., art. Baba. 
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Saud married the daughter of Ibn-Abdul-Wahhab, and established 
ill his family the Wahhabt dynabty, which, after a chequered ejci^t- 
ence of more than a )iundrod years, still exist* in the person of the 
Wahhibi chief at Rvadh.i 

" The whole of Eastern Arabia has embraced the reformed doctrines, 
of the Wahli&bfs, and Mr. Palgrave, in his account of his travels in 
those parts, has given an intercBting sketch of the Wahhabl religion^ 
ista, although he is not always correct as to the di<ttinctive princi])les 
of their religious creed. 

** In the great Wahhdbi revival, political interests were united with 
religious reform, aa was tho case in the great Puritan struggle in 
England, and the Wahhibis Roon pushed their conquests over the 
whole of Arabia. In a.d. 1803 they conquered Mecca and Madina, 
and for many years threatened the subjugation of the whole Turkish 
Kmpire ; but in a.d. 181 i, Muhammad Ali, the celebrated Pasha of 
Egypt, commenced a war against the Wahhabts, and soon recovered 
Mecca and Maclina; and in 1S18 his son, Ibrahim Pasha, totally 
defeated Abdullah, ilw AVahhabi leader, and sent him a prisoner to 
Omstantinople, where be was executed in the public square of St. 
Hopliia, December 19, 181 8. But although the temporal power of 
the Wahhdbis has beeu suhdued, they still continue secretly to pro- 
pagate their peculiar tenets, and in the present day there are numer- 
ous disciple? of the sect, not only in Arabia but in Turkey and India. 
It is a movement which has influenced religious thought in every 
part of Isldm." 

After givinf>; a brief account of the Wahh4bl movement in India, 
under the leadership af Sayyid Ahmad, who was slain in battle by 
the Sikh general Sher 8ingb at B^lakot in 1831, our author de- 
scribes the tenets of the Wahhabi faith as follows : — 

" I, They do not receive the decisiuna of the four orthodox sects, 
but (uxy ihat any man who can read and understand the Qurdn and 
the sacred HadlK can judge for himself in matters of doctrine. 
They therefore reject Ijma^^ after the death of the companions of 
the Prophet. 

*^ 2. That no one but God can know the secrets of men, alid that 
prayei^ should not be offered to any prophet, Wali. Plr, or Saint ; 
but tliat God may be asked to grant a petition for the sake of a saint 



1 The Collowing are the names of Turki, aiMLsninated 1830 -, Fayzu. 

the WahhUbi chiefs from the esUb- died 1 866 ; Abdullah, still living, 
lishinent of the dyna.st.y ; — Muhani- * By Jjma is meant "the nnani- 

mad • iVtn ' Sand, died a.d. '76$; mous consent of the learned doc- 

Abdul • A/Ax, assasKiTiated 1003 ; tor«*'<»'*th« nnanimoua consent of 

Sa\jJ->)>n- Abdul Aziz, died 1S14; the Fathei-s." 
AbdullaL-ibxi-Saud, bclicadtd i8f 8 ; 
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'' 3. Tliat at the last day Muhammad will obtain pemiissioii (utn) 
€ii Oo<l to intercede for hi a people. Tlie Snnnifi believe that pir- 
min^ion has already been given. 

^^4. That it is unlawfal to illuminate the shrines of departed 
Bainta, or to prostrate before them, or to perambulate {tawdtf) round 
them. 

** 5. That women should not be allowed to visit the graves of the 
dead on account ot their immodcmte weeping. 

"6. Tlj.a only four festivals ought to be observed, namely, *Id. 
ul-Fitr, 'Id-ul-Azhi, 'Ashiir^ and Shab-i-Barat 

''7. They d6 not observe the ceremoniea of Maulud, which are 
celebrated on the anoiversary of Uuhammad's birtli. 

" 8. They do not present offerings (now) at any shrine. 

^'9. They count the ninety-nine names of God on their fingers, 
and not on a rosary. 

"10. They undert*tand the terms 'sitting of God' and * hand of 
Gud,^ which occur in the Qurin, in their literal Q\aq\ifi) sense, and 
not figuratively {majAzi) ; but, at the same time, they say it is not 
revealed hmo God sits, or in what sense he has a hand, &c" 

Fn>m thin descriptiim it therefore appears that Wahhdbiism is 
Mu dim Protostantism. It rejects everything contrary to the t»iach- 
ing of the Qiir&n and the Hadip, or inspired sayings of Muhammad. 
It asserts the ri<?ht of private judgment in the interpretation of 
Scripture. Yet how different from Christian Protestantism! This 
delivers man froiD the thraldom of a priestcraft bom of the dark 
ages of Cliristianity, and sweeps away that accumulation of eiror 
which bad hidden for centuries the light of that Gospel whicli 
guides the world to wisdom founded on the fear of GkhI, to civilisa- 
tion based on human freedom and brotherly love. But WahfaAbiism, 
whilst reforming the religion of Isldm, would sweep away the 
civilisation and learning which have been added to a naiTOw and 
imperfect: faith, and carry the world back ''to tbe dark age of the 
Arabian Prophet/' and keep it there to the end of time. 

B. tf. w. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ENTITLED SURAT UL FJLtIHAT (THE PREFACE). 

Xtwealed at MakkaJi, 



INTRODUCTION. 

The chapt<>n of the Qnr^n are entitled Surat. Miiir, in Lis Life 
of Mahontet, Inlr<xluction, p. 7, says, " Weil has a learned note 
(Mohammed, p. 361) on the meaning of the word Sura a»i npctl by 
Mahomet It i^aa prohubly at first enj ployed to dedicate any 
portion of his revelation, or a string of verses ; but it 400a afterwards, 
even during Mahomet's liietime, acquired its present technical* 
mfiniunc.' 

Thit* chapter is held in^ the highest esteem among all Maslims, 
" who/' bHyx Sale, ** give it several other honourable titles ; as the 
iihapter of prayer, of praise^ of thanksgiving, of treasure^ &c. They 
esteem it a^ the quintessence of tlie whole Quran, and often repeal 
it in their devotions, botl) I'ublic and private, as the Christians do 
the Lord's Prayer *' 

The author of the Tafsfri-Raufi declares that ^ he who has read 
the Fdtihai has, as it were, read the whole Quiiln.'' According u^ 
this author, its separate clauses contain the sum of tb« divine itttn- 
buten, ascriptions of praise, promises to believers, and threateuiugs of 
judgment against infidcb. &c., aa contained in the Quria. Mus- 
lims always say Amen after this prayer. 

Thei following transliteration will give the English reader an idea 
of the rhyming prose in which the Qunln is written >- 
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" BisTnilii-bi rabuiiinf rrahf m 
Al-h&iPddiilUlii Rabbi'Ulumin 
ArnJimani*ri-o.him ; 
M^iikj yonii-(i-dtn. 
fyaka Niburl^ i^mijilka nasidm. 
llitluiAs^irfit al miisUkim ; 
Sirit alA/fna au niimtu nlaihim, 
Ghairi-'l-maghdh^iLi alaihim waladhillna.'* 

Muir regards this as fche daily prayer of Muhammad dnriiif; his 
SEMkrch for light, previous to \m aftRiimption of th«* prophetic office. 
** It was aftcrwaiisid rwzaht to suit the requirements ot public wor-^hip." 
- Life 0/ Mahomet vol. i. p. 59. 

Muslims arc here niet with a difficulty as to the divine author- 
ship of their Scriptun^s, arising out of the form of address in this 
chapter. The ortliodox beliaf in regard to the origin of the QunUn 
is that it was eopM liUraUy froiti thje divine original, which is 
engraved ol the Luh-i- VtJhfUz, or Preservfd Table close by the throne 
of God. The speaker throughout is CjxI. It is Gofl's Word. But 
this chapter contains a prayer apparently suitable for sinful men 
groping after divine light and he:*venly guidance. As tl»»i text 
stands, the chapter clearly claims a human origin, and would cxpiess 
very well the desire of the Slakkau reformer. Muslim comnHtDtaU.»rc, 
however, avoid this ditftculty by eiplaiuiij« thip chapter as an ln.spired 
model ol prayer, revealed to inptruot I lie taithful how to pray, and 
they unrtei-staud it as introdurwl by the word "say." Al>Jul <)9dir 
says, ^*Oo«i has enunciated this chapter in the language of Lis servantA, 
in order that th«*y might thus address him.'' 

To us if seems thai in the mind of a Muhammadan, bonsting of 
the at>Sf»lut« perfection and purity of the text of the Qar4n, Mud 
stickling for the very jots and tittles of tl)e text, the omissioji of 
tbia word — a wor«i without which the status ol' .this whole chapter 
16 changed -siiould arouse cerious objection to tuch a mi.Kl« ol avoid- 
Lug a difliculiy. 

Aa to the prayfir itnelf, the Christian reader cannot but admire 
Irs spirit. It is throughout earnest and devout, tnt-eqjr'ting ita 
Isnguaji^e in a CbrUtian manner, any one might re.*ipond to it 
"Amen" 

ouppofiitg thin pmyer to express the I'cjeling;* and aspirations ol 
the Makkan rctoruier at the time it was written, wc could hardly 
regard hini an a deliberate impo-^^tor. IJad be continued hia search 
Hiicr truth in the spirit of this prayer, how diftereut would have 
oeen his religion front iliat which he proclaimed in later year;» ! 

Concerning the formula, " In thenAmeof the most merciful God," 
Havary says, "It is prelixed to all the chapters (with the exception 
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of one). It is px;.pre8s!y i^com mended iu ihe QariLn. The Muh&m- 
iQadiiufl proDonnce it whenever they slaugliter aa animal, and at the 
commencement of their reading, and of all important actions. Giaab, 
one of their celebraU'd authors, says that when these words were 
.^eiit down from heaven, the clouds fled on the sidu of the east, tl\e 
winds were hilled, the aea was moved, the animals erected their ears 
to lititeii, and the devils were piticipitated from the cei^'sttial spheres." 

It is aimoct certaiu that Mubarhnisfd borrowed the idea of the 
Biimillah from the Jews and Subains. Tiic latter lutro'duced their 
writings with (he words, " Bauam i yazdan bnkbshaisfagar d^dr^" 
i.^, hi th4 fiame of God Ih^ merciful and the just. 

Kodwell says, **Thia formula \a of Jewish origin. It wae in the 
first instance taught to the KoreiHch by Oinayah of Taief, the poel, 
who was a contemporary witii, but somewhat older than, Muh&m 
mad, and who, during his mercantile journeys into Arabia Petnea 
and Syria, had made himeelf acquainted with the sacred bf)okB and 
doctriue.H wf Jews and Christiana. Mohammad ailopted and coi. 
Btantly used it.' 

The two tt^rms, ** llahman," the in^cifvK and ** I\ah(iii," th^ hleb«ed^ 
liave nearly the same meaning. The Taf^'i'H'xufi explains the 
former as only applicable to (Jod, while the latter may be applied 10 
the creature as well as to God. Others explain the former epithet as 
applicable to God as txerciv'ng mercy towards his creatures, the 
latter as applicable to the mercy inherent in God. 



IN THE NAME OF TUE MOST MERCIFUL GOD. P'Wt 

u (1) Praise be to God, the Lord of all creatures ; (2) II'IIa. 
the most merciful, (3) the king of the day of judgment, n i, 

(4) Thee do we worship, aud of thee do we beg assistance. 

(5) Direct us in the right way, (C) in the way of those 



(1) Lord of all creajures. '* The ori^anal words are Rabbi*ldl;imirrti, 
which literally signify, f^rd of the ivorlds; but rHam^na^ in this 
and other places ol the Quran, properly means thp tl ree 8p<>cie8 of 
rational creatur*^?, men, genii, and an^ela." — Satn. Savary tranilatea 
it, " Sover'iijjii of the worlds, RodweU has il, •'Lord of worlds." 
Abdul Qiidir of Delhi has it, *']jord of the whole world ' In the 
I'eraian translation it is rendered " CherLsheir of the World*.*' 

(6- 7) •* This lart sentence,' says* Sale, " contains a petition that 
God would lead the supplicant into the true rclij^on, by which is 
tacanl the Muhammadan, in the Vurin often called ihf right way: 

T 
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to whoiu thou Last been gracious ; (7) not of those against 
whom thon art incensed, nor of tncse who go astray. 

in this plac€ more partioularl j defined to h^ ths ufay of tkxm to vkom 
€hH hath been (fraciout. that io, of the prophets and faitkfid who 
preceded Mnbannhad ; under which appellations are als<» compre- 
hended the Jews and Christians, such as they were in the times of 
their primitive purity. bef6i« they had deviated from tlialr rettpective 
institutions ; not iha icay nfthe n^xlem Jews, whose uiffnal calamities 
are markrf of the just anger of Oud against them for nieir olMTtinacy 
and disobedience; nor of iht Cliristiaiis of thi$ agt, whe ba^^ departed 
from the true doctrine of Jesus, and are bewildered in a iabyrlnrh 
of error (Jaliludd/n, Baidhiwi. &c.) Tliis is the common exposi- 
tion of the p(i8»A^, thoQol) al Zumakhshari and some othu^ oy a 
ditfemnt application of tVe negatives, refer the whole to the troe 
believers, and rhen the nense will run thus : Tkt 'ioaf of ^o4e to 
whtym tknu haH bren gracious affairut whoTn tiioti art not ihctmei^ and 
ic^o hitvi not erredf which trauslatiun the original will very well 
tiear." 

These two vlows really coincide, inMsmuch as the cfadm of Isl^ 
is that all true believers ainom^ Jews and Christians were Muslims. 

Abdul Q^ir tajs that by tbc^se woi*ds we are to uBderstaaiLl four 
claffiea — the prophets, the righteous, the martyrs, and the ^of>d ; 
and by *^tho&*i again«t whom Goti i<» inccused/' the «fewf> are inoicated ; 
and if any othet clas:i be mcluded, it is ihat of the Nazarene^ 
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CHAPTER II. 

BNTITLBD SURAT VL BAQR (THE COW). 

TievMiluL partly at Makkah and partly at Mad/Cna. 



INTRODUCTION. 

**Thb title of this chapter was occasioned by tha stoijr of the red 
heii*cr * (in vers. 66-73) —Sale, 

'* In this Sura are collected the paMSges compoeed in the first two 
or thrt'e years of Mahomet's stay at Medina. The greater part 
relates to the .fews, with biblical and rabbinical atories, notice of 
the change of the Kibla, dec. Tbe disaffected citizens are also de- 
nounood in it. There is likewise much matter oi a l^islative 
character, produce*.! during the limt Medina stage, with additions 
and interpolations froxn the revelations of later stages." — Mairs 
Life of Mahomet, vol. iii , AppendLx. 

The following i? a brief analysis of this chapter, baaed for the 
most part on Noeldcke's Origine et CompotUione Swrarum Qurani- 
carum ipiiusqw Qwdni, showing Makkan and Madina revelations, 
probable date of composition, and principal topics treated. 

Makkan Bevelatioru. 

These are found in verses 21-38, 164-172, and probaiily 254-257, 
285, and 286. They belong to the period of Mi^ammad's misiion 
previous to the Hijra. 

Mtdlva Revdaiions. 

The«e make up the bulk of the chapter, and 01*6 found iu verses 
1-20, 39-153, 173-253. an<^ 258-284. 

Abto the date of com|K)9ition, verses 1-20, 39- 153» 173-^185, 203- 
253, and z58"284, belong to the interval between thtt Hijra and 
tiie early part oi A.H. 2. Verses 154-163 were revealed soon after 
the battle of fiadr, ▲.a. 2. Verses 186, 187, belong to a.H. 3, and 
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verses 18^202 must be referred to a period slKirMy before the 
pilgrimage to Makkab in a.h. 7. 

AnaJyfU of the Ckaptei' as to if* Teaclting. 

Unbelievers and hypocrites reproved . verses I-20 

Exhortation to the worship of the true Qod . 
Jews and Christians urged to accept tlie claim cf 

Kahamroad to be a prophet of God . 
The opposition of Jews and Christians to M'uham- 

mad's prophetic pretejiaions combated 
The doctrine of abzogaii6n enunciated 
A Qibla declared to be uimecessary .... 
The Jews denounced and the religion of Abraham 

declaied to be the true lalim .... 
The Jews fViiall y abandoned and the Araba accepted 

by the adoption of Mokkah as the Qibla of IsUm 
The bereaved friends of those slain at Badr comforted 
Makkans exhorted to faith in God, and directed to 

obseiTv the lav^. respecting forbidden meats 
Tjaw oonccniing lawful and uujawful io<Kl (dtlivei'e<l 

at Madiua) 
The sum of Mu>»lixB duty 
The law erf retaliation 
The law concerning bequesta • 
Th« law concerning faatiug 
The fabt of Aamadhan 

The pilgtimnge to Makk^h and war foi the faiih 
Hypocrites and true l>ol]evers contrasted 
Exboitation to a hearty aoceptance of IsHm 
The doonj vf infideU pronounced 

Tho Jews reproached 

Suffering to be patiently endured .... 
Sundry laws relating to almsgiving, war, wine, lots, 

orphans, marriage, women, oatha, and divorce . 
The duty pf warring in defence of reiigipn enjoined 

by precept, and illustrated by the history of 

former prophets 

The Throne V€r$e 

The doctrine of the resucroction iUostraied 
Erhortatioii ana eocouragiemeut to aluiKgiving 

Usury forbidden . . 

Tim law concemiug contracts and debts . 
The prophet's coufeasioti and praver 
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IN THE NAMK OF THK MOST MERCIFUL QOu. 

(i (1) A. L. M. (2) There is no doubi in this book; it R r- 
is a direction to the pious, (3) who believe in the mysteries 
o//aifh, who observe the appointed times of prayer, and 
distribute alms out of what we have bestowed on them, 
(4) and wlio believe in that revelation, which hath been 
sent down unto thee aud that which hath been sent down 



(1) A. L. M, There are twenty-Dino chapters which i.vsgin with 
certain lett^ri, and hese the Mutiammfuians believe tt. conoeal pro- 
found mysteries that have not becu cotiimunicated to auy but the 
prophet ; not withstanding wliich, various exfdanation» of thein have 
been proffered (see Prelim. Disc., sec. iiL) Sa)e savs, ^'Xone of the 
numeroud conjectares as to the raeajniuK of these letters is more 
l>lausible than that of Golius, who suggests the idea that they were 
origiuall/ inserted by the anianueusis, aud that they stood tor the 
phrase Amar li M^ihammad, t;«., by tlie ooinmand of ^Nluhauimad.'' 

(2) There %$ no doubt in this book. The author of the notes in 
the Roman Urdu Qurin well observes, that Muhammad has cast 
doubt upon his Quriu by the coui<iaut effort to show that there is 
no room for doubt For where there is no cousciousnehs of gxult, 
there is no aiiticipation of a criminal chai^ge. The contrast between 
tiie Quran and the Christlau Scriptures in this respect is very 
striking. 

The Ta/^r-i- Hauji explains that when the iniifiels charged Mu- 
hammad with being a. juggler, a prjet, and a colUctor <>f $torUs, many 
were in doubt about the tnith of^the (^ur4ii. Accordingly some said 
one thiu^t some auother; wherefon.' God settled the minds of the 
faithful l'> the declaration of this vcrwc. The tame writer regards 
thete wot ia as un answer to the ]>rayei of the previous chapter. 

(3^ Jfyuteries of faith, ^'The Arabic word is Ghaibf whiclipro|)erly 
signifies a tbin^ that u abient, at a armt dtstance, or inviiAk, such 
a.<^ the rtbuiiectiou, paradise, and hell. And this is agreeable Ut the 
language of Scripture, whi<th defines faith to be tMt evicUnce of tiling* 
not teen (Hcb. xi j ; 2 Cor. iv. i8, and v. 7)." — Sale. Kodwedl traiMi- 
latent it ^^unMen.'* 

Ai*e not MuUifus chargeable with dibobodienee to this precept of 
the Qur4u when they refuse to believe the tny9teriee of tne former 
Scriptures, the Trinity in uuitv, the Sonsiiip of Christ, dec. 7 

Aupoinled lifime of prayer. See !Prelim. Discourse, nee. iv. )). 169. 

(<^ Tfuit u^Uh hiitk 6^M MHt dtywn before thee, ** The Muiiionuia- 
dans believe that (iod eave written revelations not only to Mtxies, 
Jesus/aud Muhammad, out to several prophets, tUouglt they ai;know- 
ledge none of th(»sr vrhich preceded the Qnr4n to be now extant 
except the i'eutateuch of Moses, the Psalius of David, and the GoHpel 
of Jesus, which yet they say were, evMi before Muhammad's tioM, 
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is^o the propkfU before tliee, and have firm assurance ot 
the life to come : (5) th«se are directed by their Lord, and 
they ahall prosper. (6) As for the unbelievers, it will be 
ti^ual 10 them whether thou admonish them, or do not ad- 
monish them ; they will not believe. (7j GrOD hath sealed 
«p their hearts and thair heariug ; a dimiiefts covereth their 
sight, and they shall suffer a grievous punishment 

'} (8) There are some who say, We believe in GOD, and 
the last day ; but are not rea/ly believers : (9) they seek 



4»Uvred And corrupted by the Jews and ChriftiAiis, and therefore will 
ttot allvw our oreMiir ot^pieB to be penumc^ "— SaAr. 

Stnt Joir/i. ror the Muslim belief a« tu the mniiner it ^vlii^b God 
T^vtalcil the Scriptures, see Prr^lhn. Diacouxtie, bee iij. p. 108. 

/'\rm asmrance of th$ H/$ (0 eoitie. "The original %v<jid, al aUiirat^ 
properly signifies th$ latter }iart of anjthinK, aiid by \vay of excel- 
leaca tke ntxt life, the lativr or future tfate after death ; and is opposed 
to al dvv.tjii, this world, and a/ aula, the ^rm^ or yment lifeJ' — Sale, 
IwodweU translates, ** And full faith have they in the life to come.** 

The assurance predicateil ot thh true believers is in regard to the 
fitct of a juJpfnient-day and a future state, not of their certain par- 
ticipation in the Jovb of heaven. MnhnroTnadans regard anything 
like asAuranco of fnith* in a ChriBTinn sense, ns gross presumption, 
and a6 tending to sin by breaking down the barriers against its com- 
mission. Nevertheless, the plain teaching of the Qur&n and of the 
traditions — see Mi^i^fi'i-vl-kJustibih, chaj/. i. — clearly assures ySno/ 
salvation to all Muslim^, Why any Muslim should express a doubt, 
•r rather hiisitate to couf(*^b his ajtsurance as to salvation^ may be 
accounted for partly by his unwillingness to anticipate the divine 
decree, partly because of the teachings of the theologians respecting 
pur;;( tory, and lastly, because of the protest of the eoiibcience against 
4 plan of salvation witbont atonen)«*nf. 

(6) Thty will not helUoe. The Tafslr-i- Rai^fi raisas the inquiry why 
God sent prophets to infidels whom he knew would not believe, 
and in reply says they M-ere sent (i) to pronounce condenmation 
a^in.st them, and (3) to deprive them of the possible excuse that no 
prophet had been sent to lliom. 

(7) The doctrine of this verse it that intidels " who will not be- 
lievt: " have been cond^Jiincd tD judicial blindness, which portends 
the more awful punishment of hell. Sale snys : "Muhsmiuad here 
and elsewhere imitates the itv\y inspiied writers in makin^jj God, 
by operation on the minds ot repi^bates, prevent their convt'rsion."' 

(8-10) The persons refeiTed to here were prol»ably hypucritical 
disoiples from among the Jews. Alxlul Qailir says the reference is 
to Ibii A hi and his Iriendtf, who, when reproache*! by the prophet 
for his hypoiirisy, declared themselves to l»e true followers or IsUm. 
Muslim commentators, however, never want for historical rliamcters 
wherewith to illustrate the Qur4n. 
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to deceive God, and those T^ho do believe, but thev 
deceive themselvea only, and are not sensible thereof. 

(10) Thor(5 is au infirmity in their hearts, and God 
hath increased that mtirinity; and they shall suffer a 
most painful punishment, because they have disbelieved. 

(11) When one saith unto them, Act not corruptly in 
the earth; thev reply, Verily we are men of integrity. 

(12) Are not they themselves corrupt doei-s ? but they 
are not sensible thereof. (13) And when one saith unto 
them, Believe ye as others believe ; they answer, Shall we 
believe as fools believe ? Are not they themselves fools ? 
but they know it not. (14) When tlicy meet those who 
believe, they say. Wo do beb'eve: but when they retire 
privately to their devils, they say, We really hold with 
you, and only mock at those people: (15) God shall mock 
at them, and continue them in their impiety ; they shall 
wander in confusion. (16) These are ih/t men who have 
purchased error at the price of true direction : but their 
tratiic hath not been gainful, neither have they been rightly 
directed. (17) They are like unto one who kindleth a 



(11) Aei not corruptly, "Sorae expositors understand by this the 
sowing of false u(yctriue, and corrupting people's principles." — Sttle. 

(13) £elUv€ yens othert believey m., as the fiidt folJuwei's of ]fll4m 
lieiiev**. 

(14) DcviU. Their leaders and ftiends, so Tafsir-i-RauJi 

(15) Shuil wamUr in confiuioiK For the manner see next veise^ 
(H») Thuir tiHxJk haih not been gainfid, die. According to the 

Taftir-i Haufh,.tht rewarl of their hypocrisy is that thry are infidels, 
whilst retfftfding thcroeelvea as of the faithful; herelicB, whilst 
thinking Themselves sound in doctrine ; ignorant, whilst thinking 
themselves learned ; doomed to debiruction, whiLft fancy iu^; them- 
selves in the way of salvation, Ooinpait: this with the teaching of 
Paul in 2 Thoss. ii. 1 1, 12. Was there ever a more ntrikin^ example 
of this very kind of rcpi^ohation than the Arabian prophet hima&lf ? 
The earnest reformer of 3Iakkah beoomss the cTuef and Kensual de- 
ceiver, and yet the apparently self-deceived politician of Madlna. 

(17) .Like utUo one who Icindlefh a fin^ ie. The author of the 
notes in llie lioman Urdu Qar^n, referring to the claim that the 
Qnrin is in every restM»ct absolutely perfect, and therefore in itself 
a Btandin;( miracle, aUls attention to the want (»f agreement in the 
number of the first and last parts f^f tixis verse« The first half of tile 
sentenc«, and consequently the parable aUu, is incomplete. Sale 
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fire, and when it hath f^Dlightcned all around liini, God 
takcth away their light and leaveth them in darkness, they 
shall not see i (18) ikey are deaf, dumb, and blind, therefore 
will they not repent. (19) Or like a stormy cloud from 
heavuu, fraught with darkness, thunder, and lightning, they 
put their fingers in their ears becanse of the noise of the 
thunder, foi fear of death \ GoD enoompassetli the infidels r 
(20) the lightning wanceth but little of taking away their 
sight ; %o often as it enlighteneth them, th»?y walk therein, 

HUggesU the anmber rna^ have been thus (hanged is aifectatiun df 
the prophetic ptylb, aiid that the sense '^ may be completed' bv adding 
the words, Kt turfUffrom it, thtUs kis eyetj or the like." ^Mubammad 
coiiinarea those who believed not in him to :i man- wb<> wanU to 
kindle a tire, but as aoou as it bums up and the flames give a light, 
abuts his t) es, lest he should see. As if he had said, Yoii, Arabians, 
have loijg desired a prophet of your own nation, «nd now I am sent 
UDto jou, and lyive plainly proved my misaion by the excellence 
ot lay doi:triue and revelation, yoa resist coiivietion, and refobe to 
bt'Ueve in ma ; therefore shall God leave vou in your ignorance." — 
SaU. 

(19, 2(V) Or like a stormy doud from hfovcn, dtc. ** Here Muhammad 
compaivis the unbelieving Arabs to people caught init violent storm. 
Tu perceive the l>eaucy of this comparison, it musi be observed that 
the Muhamniadar doctors say this tempest ia a type ox image of th^^ 
Qurin itself : tlu: thunder signifying the thrrats therein cx>ntained ; 
the hghtning, the promises ; and the darkness, the mysteries. Tbe 
terror of the threats make« them stop their ears, unwilling to liear 
truths so disaffreeable < wlien the promises arc read iq them ihey 
attend with pleasure ; bur. when anything mystedoue or diilicuit 
of belief occurs, they stand stock-stiU, and will not submit to be 
directed."-"»ya/tf, Jaluluddin. 

i^bdul Q&dir obfierves that up to this point three clhss^H have bt;eu 
described— true believert, intidols, and hypocrites. This latter class 
is referced to in thi» parable. They jfear tne difiicidtieb of Iht^ir pro- 
fession as a traveller fears the thunder in a dark nijtht. Ae a 
traveller guided by the lightning moves on, but iii^ding himself 
enveloped in darkness again stops stock-still, 60 the hypoc! ite som^ 
times professes his faith, at otlier timeti denies it, sccording as his 
circumstances are tbone of peace or dan^^er. 

The TaJsir-i-Rauji explains the storm as symbolic of the dangers 
incurred in fighting against the infidels. The hypocrites thrpugli 
fsar hid tbem^elvei*, desiring to escape the danger ; but sa soon as 
they saw th^. iflitter of the booty, they made great profeitsions of 
loyally to Iei4m. " In short, while they had the hope of securing a 
nliiire in the i>ooty, thev professed themselves friendly and were iiil- 
somp in praises ; but when tbe^ were confroiited bv tne fear and toil 
(nl the Wttle), they became iniiaical fanlt-findeni.'' 
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but when darkness cometb on theia, thev stand still : 
and if God so pleasod he would certainly deprive them 
of tlieir heflring and their sight, for God is mighty. 

II (21) men of iiakJcak, servi- your Lord who hath K "S"* 
created you, and those who have been before you : 
perad venture ye will fear him ; (22) who liath spread 
the earth as a bed for you, and the heaven as a cover- 
ing, aud hath caused water to descend from heaven, 
and thereby produced. fruitH for your sustenance. Set 
not up therefore any equals unto Gop, against your 
own knowledge. (23) If ye be in doubt concertiiiig that 
revtlation which.we have sent down unto our servant, pro- 

{?A) Orn^i ofAfa/ckak. The passage WgiTining with thin verae *nd 
ending wiib vori>e 38 belonga to tJie Makkaii period of Mahamuiad*» 
mission. 

(22) iS^l pof ap therefore any ojfuils unto God^ dc This id the* 
rAti(»nal coikIukiod fix>m the conHidemtions before mentioned. It 
rt'Y^-ais to iw the (rrar.d motiYe-pcwcr within the bo^m of the Makkan 
reformer. He has listened to the testiinony of coniicionfe tp a 
Supreme R'iug, tlie Creator, Preserver, aud b<*nefactor. He here 
appeals to his ouiuitrymen to come to this aamc source of ii^ht, and 
io abandon idolatry, which contradicta their own reaaon. Th« paa- 
sage hM Honiethm;; of the sublimity of similur past^ages in the Old 
Tesinmert. 

{2'A) If yt U in dotibt . . . produce a chapter like unto it. ) n ciiAp. 
xvii. ver. 90, this challenge in prent^nted in the following bouHifiil 
declarati<m : *• Verily if men and genii were purposely .'ussc tabled 
that they luight produce a book like this Quran, they coultl not pro- 
duce one like unto it, although the oLt. of them assisted the other.** 
Will thoFe ihho would exonerate Muhammad trom the charge of 
being an impostor explain how an honest man could put these words 
into the moutii of God t If Muhammad be the anthMi of the Qur^ 
— and all apologists i^agaM him as puch — he mu<it have known that 
even xh^. most ezcelleut hninim compoi«it^on had no claim to be called 
inspired , yea, further, it i« inconceivable that he should have been 
flo self-dereivwl as to fancy that when he put thefe wortls into the 
mouth of (fod, he was sneaking the words of (io<l, add not those 
of his o^n invention. Which i? gieater, the ci-idulity which can 
belie Vf. an honest rnan, of high intelligence and pcetic genius, capable 
of such self-deception a*» this, or that which believes a wicked mau 
and a daliberate impostor capible o^ feigning sincerity aud honest 
piety ) \t*:t it he oljherved this claim was ever set up at ifhlkah. It. 
WdS diere that ihe question of being an honest n'foriucr or a prophet 
of Ajabitt was decided. 

'* If any one has a mind to tt^t thid boastful claim, lei him read 
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(luce a cliapter like unto it, aod call upon your witniasses 
bewides GoD, if ye pay truth. (24) But if y« do it not, nor 
shall ever be ahU to do it; justly fear the fire whose fuel is 
men and stones, prepared for the unbelievers. (25) Put 
bear good tidings unto those who believe, and do good 
work*, that they shall have gardens watered by rivers; so 
oftea as they eat of the Truit thereof for sustenance, they 
shall say, lliis is M'bat we havt* formerly eaten of ; and they 
shall be supplied with severaJ. sorts oj fruit havinc^ a mutual 
resembience to one another. There shall tliey enjoy wives 
subject to no impurity, and tliero shall they continue for 

the 40th chapter of iMiah, the iK^^x Pi<»liu, the 58th of Job, and a 
huiulted octi^r passuges in the (jhn^iiaQ Scriptuies, which are in 
stylo aiid diction superior to thc' Qur^u. ft may be said that the 
beauty of the orij^iual cannot be n^ndored in a traiidlation. Very 
woll ; thib is equally true or the Iranslatione of the Cbristiun sScrip- 
tares. Bebides tbcne there are hundiods of In^oks which, in point of 
matter, arranffenient, .uid iiiotnuition, are auporior to the Qurdn." 
Thus writes tne author of the notes on the Ronmn Urdd QurArt 
The dame author gives tlie nnmOH and titles of a number of ArabU; 
authors and bookn, which deny the t'laim of Muaamrood and M'u- 
hamnittdans reApecting the divine j^rfection of the Qur^n, among 
whom are the founder of the sect or the MnzddryauB, l8a-bin-S4b(h. 
a] Muzd&r, and othem. Gibbon describes the Qurdn as an'^^inrolie- 
rent rhapsody of fable, and precept, and declamation, which some- 
tinit!8 crawls in the dusty and boinetiniea ia loat \i\ \\\^ clouds.'* — 
Dedins umd Fall of Roman Emffire, vol i p. 365, MUmon's edition. 
See also Prelim. Discourse, s^ct. ill. p. 103. 

Your vyUfuue^ bewU* God. Tonr false gods and idols-^eaid in 
ridicule 

(24) ffhotufuet is men anti stones. Men and idols. The 7a/«fr-i- 
Rtiuji gives the opinion of Ronic commentators that clouds, apparently 
Indian with refreshing? showers, will pour down torrents of sttnen, 
whi^h will grnitly increase th^ hent nnd tormenta of bell ! 

(25) TTtu t« what we haiijor/rurly eaten of. " Home commentators 
(J attain) approve of thi« nense. supposing the fruits of paradise, 
though of various tastes, are alike fn colour and outwarfl appearance ; 
but others (ZanjakhsliHri) thiuk the meaning tx) be, that the inhabi- 
taiite of that place will find them fruits of the same or the like kinds 
as they uaed to eat while on earth.' — 3tue. 

TherB (heu 9/' all eiijcy wives ml^ect to no inpwity. "It ia very 
remarkable that the notices in the Coran of this voluptuoua paradise 
are oUnost etuirdtf confined U^ a time when, whatever the tenacncy of 
his desires, Mahomet was living chaste and temperate with a single 
wife of threescore years of age. 

•^ It is Lotewortliv that in thb Medina Suraa, that Is, in all the 
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ever. (26) Moreover, God will not be ashamed to pro- 
pound in a parable a gnat, or even a more despicable thinp : 
tor they who believe will know it to be the trulh from 
their Ix)RD ; but the unbelievbre will say, What meanetli 
God by this parable? he will thtsreby mislead ruauy, and 
will direct many thereby: Imt he will not mislead any 
thereby, except the traiLsgressors, (27) who make roid the 
covenant of God after the establishing thereof, and cut in 
sun Je)' that which GoD liath commanded to be joined, and 
act corru}>t!y in the eartn : they shall perish. (28) Kow w 
1^ i/uft ye believe not in God ? Since ye were de^id, and he 
j>ave you lite; he will hereafter cause you to die, and will 
a«rHin restore vou to life, then fihall vc return unto him. 
(29) It is he who hath created for yo\i whatsoever is on 
earth, and then set his mind to thd creation of heaven. 



volaiuinous revelation* of theieii yours following the Hegira, women 
ar*^ ouly twice reieiTed to a^ coustituting one oi tbc: doligliU of pan- 
el ise, HDcl ou both occasions in theec simple wonU : And to thetn 
S believers) UntP'e shall he therdifi pwc mvis. Was it that the ^ou) uf 
>tahomct had at tliat period no lon^ngs ^ftor what lie had then to 
Ratiety the enjoyment of? Or that a closer r.(»nt;ict with Jewish 
principles and morality repressed the budding pruriency t»f the rev**- 
lation, and covereil with merited confiiBion thu picture of hih sensual 
parudifltt which liad l>eon drawn at Meccat*' — Muir^b Life of Mahamit^ 
vol. li. p. 143. 

The paradi^u of Islim is the garden of Edeu inhabited, by men and 
women with carnal appetites of infinite capacity, anrl witli abilit} 
I'lid opportunity to indulge them to the fnlL We strain our eyes in 
vain tg catch a (^^limpse of a spiritual heaven loiy where in the Qurdu. 
(20) Oo(f will not he. ashamed io propouruf in a paixibla a fpnat, 
^ OtoX is no more ashamed to prouound a f^ac as a parable than to 
uj^e a more di^ifted illustratioa. — Savary, This was revealed to 
rrfute the objection of infidels, thai tht" eniplo^ment of such parables 
warf beneath the digiu'ty of God. — Abdul ^//tr, Yahya, d-c. 

Tttf tr(tm;tjres8vrs. Infidels and hypocrites. The Tafdr^i^IiauJi 
flays the traus^essors are distinguished by three characteristics: 
covenant-breaking, dissolvin}^ all connection with one's i^Iatives, 
and (inarrelsomenesa. This is, of course, a mere paraphrase of the 
next veroe. 
(28) Ye were dtad^ dec. Sale, on the authority of Jal^Iitddin. 



paraphrases thus : ** Ve wcrt dead whilt in the loins of your Fathers, 
und ne }»ave you life in your inotlieis' wouibs; and after death ye 
Hbuli apain l>e raised at the vesiujiectioti." 
\^'?.h) Stn>ci\ Keavifia. >Soe the same expesjion in chapters xli. n. 
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and formed it iuto seven heavens ; ho knoweth all 
things. 
Iw T« H (30) When thy IjOUD said unto the angels, I am going 

to place a Hubstitiite on earth; they said, Wilt thou place 
there one who will do evil therein, and shed blood ? but 
we celebrate thy praise, and sanctify thee. God answered, 
Verily 1 know that which ye know not : (31) and he 
taught Adam the namtis of all things, and then proposed 
them to the angels, and said. Declare unto me the names 
of these things if ye say truth. (3S) They answered, Traise 
be unto thee; we have no knowledge but what thou 
teachest us, for thou art knowing and wise. (;33) God 

Irt. 12, Ixvii. '3, and Uxi. 14. It is jtrobably borrowed from the 
Jews, 

('3^>) A mhstitute w earth. Literally, a khalifah^ vioegercnl. 

'' CoDcerni4g the creation' of Adam, U^re intimated^ the Muham- 
Diadans have several peculiar traditions. They My the angels Gab- 
riel, lA ichael, aud Isrdf il urere Bent by God, one alter another, to fetch . 
for that purpose seren handfuls of earth from different depths and 
< if < iiffei eat colours ( whence some account far the Tarious complezioni 
of ^uankind) ; bnt the earth being apprehensive of the consequence, 
and desiring them to represent her fear to God tliat the creature be 
designed to form would rebel against him and draw down his curse 
upon her, they returned without performing God's command ; where- 
upon he sent Azraii on the same errand, who executed his commis- 
sion without remorse ; for which reason God appointed that augel to 
separate the souls from the bodies, being thereiore cailleti f/»« angel of 
death. The earth he had taken wae carried into Arabia, to a place 
between Makkah and Tayif, where being first kneaded by tlie angels, 
it was afterwards fashioned by Qod himself into a hunian form, aud 
left to dry (Qur^n, chap. Iv. y. 13) for the space of forty days, or, th 
Others say, ah many years, the angels in the meantime often visiting it, 
and Iblis (then one of the angels wht^ are nearest to God's presence, 
afterwards the deyil) aniong the rest ; but he, not contented with 
looking on it, kicked it with his foot till it rung^ and knowing Gud 
designed that creature to be his superior, took a secret re^tofution 
never to acknowledge him ab siich. After this God animated the 
figure of clay, and endued it with an intelligent soul, and when he 
had placed him in paradise formed Eve out of his left side (Jalldud- 
dln, kc.)''—Sale, 

TJi^ ^id^ fVilt tk<fu vUice there <m^, <kc. This knowledge on the 
pan of the angels, says tue Ta/tir-i-Hau/i, was either derive<l'from a 
dif ine revelation to that 'effect, or from a perusal of the writings on 
the preserved tab j en. 

(32, 33) God Mid, AdiJ,/i, tell them Uuir namei. '*This story 
Muaammad borrowed from the Jewish iraditiona, wuich say that the 
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said, Adam, tell thi6ni theii* namea. And when he had 
told them their names, Gop said. Did f not tell you thdt 
I know the secrets of heaven and earth, and know that 
which ye discover, and tliat which /e conceal ? (34) And 
when we said unto the angels, Worship Adam ; they a/2 
worshipped A-m, except Ibhs, who refused, and was pul&d 
up with pridt<, and became of the mMmheir of dnbelievers. 

an(irelB having spoken of man with Konie contempt when God oon- 
eulted them alx)ut bis creation, God made ansvir^r that the man was 
wiser tliaii ihe/ ; and to convince them of k he brought all kinds of 
animaJ>v to ihcm. and asked chem their names.; which they not Ueing 
able to tell, he put the same question to the man, who named them 
one after aiioiher : and being asked hia own naioe and God'.^ name, 
1)« answered veiy jnsUy, and gave Gc>d the Lame, of jEH(AAji.'' — 

(d4) lV}uii ivf «avi U9ito Ih4 angtla, H^onhip Addm, Sate says the 
angels' adorin«{ Adam is mentioned in tlie Talmud. "The origjni.1 
word signifies properly to pronhraU fyatnlf till the toreliead t</uche8 
the ground, which is the humblest posture of adoration, and atxictly 
due to God only ; bat it is aometimes, as in tld^ j)Iace, u&ed to ex- 

t)Kes8 the civil ^^aIs]lrp of homage which may 1)e paid to ( reaturos- 
Jalaluddin.)'^ 

Except IbUt. The story of IbliH and the angels probably owes its 
origin to .l^wish tr.idition. The name iW/j, from UUas, a wicked 
|^»erHon. may have ))een derived by tran«latJoii (row tht 6 Twnjp^t o( 
the New 'lejument, Matt, xiii 19, 38; 1 John ii. 13, 14. The 
Tafiir-i'Rnvn t^iys the name of Iblis bi'iore this disobedience was 
AzasiSJ^ and thai this name was given to indicate his now hopeless 
condition. Muhammad probably adopted the name most familiar to 
his ciiuntrynieii whilst relating a scoiy derived from Jewi h Kouro^*!*. 
Muslim comiUf utatuTs, believing the ingpls to be impeccable, and 
d«^n^ing tlrnt they propagate their species, nirgue that ] olis is of the 
^enii, and the (^urin, cnap. xviii. 48, seems to prove that Muhaniiiiad 
re^garried him aK the father of the genii. 

The whole doctrln*^ of the Qariu ooncerning IbliK and the gtnii, or 
SatanH of the Qurdn, has been borrowed for the most part from the Magi 
of Persia, and the attempt to identify them in thetjnnln with Iht* Satan 
and evil spirits of the Bibk is so uusuccfHsfui as to form a plain indi- 
cation i>f Uie forger's hajhi. A comj>aTi!(<>n of t)ie two Lfooks on thia 
subject will reveal more than one instance wherein the Quran, not- 
witn&tandin>; irs boust that it prescnros and confirms the teachim^ of 
the iorroei Scriptures, iail.*) t^ attest the teaching of the Bible. 

JitcavM of the nutnbir of unMuver*, Sale says, " The f»ctn8ion of 
the devil's fall has some atlinity with an opinion which has been 
oretty much entcrtaiued among Christians (IrensduS) Lact, Qreg. 
Nyssen, ^.), viz., thai the angels being informed of God's intention 
to creaie man after his own image, and to digaify human nature by 
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(35) And we said, Adam, dwell thou and thy wife in 
the garden, and eat of the fruit thereof pleutifally wher- 
ever ye will; but approach not this tree, lest ye become of 
thi rmmher of the transgressors. But Satan caused them 
to forfeit i^ararfiit^, and turned them out of ihe staU of kap- 
pvrusd wherein bhey had been ; whereupon we said, Get ye 

Chni't's assuming it, some of them, thinkmg their gtory to be eclipsed 
thereby, euvibfl msu*6 happinpsft. and so rbvolt«d. 

(35) Ihrell thoiA and thy wife %n 0ie gardtn. Muhammadsps believe 
the neeideuce of Adam and JBva befbre the Ta3i to have been paradise 
or heaven, the place to which all good Moslims go. 

This tne, ^* Concemin(: this tit;e, or the forbidden fruit, the Mn- 
hatnmadans. as well aa the ChnaiiaiiB, have various opiniona. Some 
say it was an ear of wheat ; some wUl have it to ha^ve been a-rig-tree> 
and otiiers a vine. The story of the Fall is told, with some forther 
circnrnkiaLnces, in the beginning of the seventh chapter." — S»U, 

But Sidati, Rod well calls attention to the chan^ from Iblis, ike. 
oaiumnieitor, to Satan, iht hater **Tbey have a tradition that the 
devil, offering to ^ei into paradise to tempt Adam, was not lidmitted 
by tlie Kuardi whereupon he begged of the anirnaJs, one after an- 
other, to rarry In'ni in, that he might speak to Adam and hie wife ; 
hut they all refuned hinj, eicept the aerpetii, wim took hinj between 
two of his toetli, and 60 iiiti'oduted him They add that the serpeni 
wan then of a beautiful fomi, kiwd not in the sliape he now bears. — 

Wt said, (let ye down. ^ The Mnhammadans say that when they 
were cast down from paradise, Adum fell on the isle of Ceylon or 
Sarandib, and Eve near Jiddah (the port of Makkah) in Arabia ; and 
that after a reparation of two hundred vear.) Adam was, on his re- 
pentance, conducted by the Angel Gabrief t<i a mountain near Makkah, 
where he found and knew his wife, tho mountain being thence named 
Arifkt, and Hiat lie afterwards retired with her to Ceylon. 

** It may not be improper here to mention another tradition eon- 
ceruing che gigantic btature of our first parents. Their prophet, they 
say, aibrniod Ad<un to have been as ull as a high palm-tree ; but this 
would b« too much in proportion, if that were reallly the print of his 
foot, which jft pretended to be «uch, on the top of a mountain in the 
isle of Ceylon, thence named Pico de Adam, sud by the Arab writers 
Rahun, bein^ scmiewhat above two spans lung (though others sav it 
is Mveniy cubiU long, and that when Adam set one foot here he had 
the other in the ses), and too little, if Eva were of so enorraow) a siie, 
u3 is said, when her hesd lay on one hill near 3i£akkah, her knees rested 
on tw(» oth'U? in the plain, about two mnsket-sbots asunder." — Sale, 

The Ta/iir-uRaufi regards these wordb aa being addressed to the 
<ierpent as well ast<i Adam and Sve. 

The one of you an tner^xy unto the othtr^ i.e.^ Satan an enemy of man, 
or the bll\jsi0Q may be to enmity between Adam and Eve, typifying 
tlie enmity between the faithful and the InlkdeK— yVr/^^-i-KaiV^- 
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down, the one of you an enemy unto the other; and there 
shall be a dwelling-place for you on earth, and a provision 
for a season. (36) And Adam Teamed words of prnytr 
from his Lokd, and God turned unto hiio, for lie is easy 
to be reconciled and merciful (37) We said, Get ye all 
down fi-om hence ; hereafter shall there rome unto you a 
direction from me, and whoever shall follow my direction, 
on them shall no i&a come, neither shall they be grieved : 
(38) but they who shall be unbelievers, and accuse our 

(36) Adam learnM u;onl$ of prayrry ttc. There is a difference of 
opinion among^ the comuieTilators as to what tb^se uhyrds were. I'he 
TaMr-i-Rarufi «\ecepts the opinion that they were the wor<lB of the 
creed, '* IjAil&ha-ilJal-l^D, Muhainnuvl-ur-RvsuI-ulUb,** Gad he U 
God^ and MiOia^mnnad u the ajmiU 0/ Ood. But all Hucb tra<)itionarv 
statemottts ar*; the outgrowth of «i deaire to exalt Munammad. One «»t 
the traditioua makea Adam aay that ** As soon 88 the breath eaoio 
into my hod/ lupenAd my eyert, and saw the word^, lA-UdJia-ilUU- 
^^ho. Muhainmad'Ur-Rus6l'uUdh writteu on the hekveua. ' 

The purport of the verse seeme to be that Ito^I taught Adam, in a 
general way, the words he then revealed fcir the benefit of himiteU 
and his children, Adam being regarded as the prophet of God to his 
generatioii. 

God tvnud to Kinij for he is tcuy to he rtconciled. Rod well trans- 
liitfcs, " For he loveth to turn." All the Qur^n requires to secure the 
ittvoiir of Ood is to repent. i.e., to submit to the will of God and ask 
pardon for hIu. 

(37, lib) Hereafter shall cauH ... a direction, ** CmxI h<>rc pro- 
mises Adam th.it hi$ will should l;e revealed to him and his posterity ; 
which proinibc the Muhammadans beheve was fallilled at several 
tioiefi by the ministry of several prophets, from Adam himsell^ who 
was tlic tii^t, to Muhammad, who wuh the last. The number of books 
rev-aled uuto Adam they saw was t*n" (Jaliluddlu). — Sale, 

AmaI whoe9)ec shall fufow my direction^ rtr. The Tafiir'uRwvfi 
conceives the idea thai the stoiy ol Adam was placed at the very 
bcginniii^' of the Qardn as a warning to all his posterity. He says, 
*• Ood has narratetl the story of Adam before he tells of others, in 
order thuc by showing iris people how thoy were adcued bv tlie 
angelM, t])ruuKh Adam, in who^e loins they were hidden, and yet, 
iuf't«:ft«1 of beiuj; drawn to him by his goodne»«, th jy have turned 
fioni him. broken. his commandniHuts^ and have not been ushained. 
Then in the expulsion of Adam frtim paradise, as here i^elaied, he 
intimates that udwitlistanoUng the aeanieHf of Axiom to hini^lf, and 
the adoration of angels b<>stowed txyxMi hiia, yet, for one act of dis- 
obedience, was» expailed from puradide. Wheiefore he s.iys, i»eai me, 
and date not to disoljey my commands, lest I refn^ to receive yoa 
into paradi»»5 at th'i judgment-day." 

A nd acctue our sigiu of fahthnod. Oonceruing the word here trans- 
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8igi)S of FnlstohooJ, tbey shall be the companions of hdl- 
fire, therein shall tliev remain for ever. 
[^ J. 'I (39) childien of Israel, remem))or my favour where- 

with 1 have favoured you ; and perform your covenant with 
me, and I will perfonn my covenant with you; and revere 
me : (40) and believe in the revdatioii which T liave sent 
d'jwn, confirming that wjijeh is with you, and V»o not the first 
who believe not therein, neither exchange my fti^ns for a 
Sinall price ; and fear mo (41) Clothe not the truth with 
vanity, neither conceal the truth against your own know- 

Uted n<fns S».le fiftys. "This WDrd liae variouH iiffTufiCa1ioii«» in tlio 
Qunln \ soinclimcH, ae in th)> passage, if signifies dxvin^ r^xelation or 
Scripture in gerxi-al, tomctiuies iha oerstt of tbt (jnrAn in particular, 
and at olhinr tiine« ^HnhU miraclm. But the uense in ea9ily dibtiii- 
{^uished by tiu? c<»n*;ext." 

TA#fy ithall b$ the cowpaniovi of hHl-firt.^ Qicnin shall Mm nmain 

Jor ever. The auffmngs of the dainn»Ml are 'lascribed in chap. x\w. 

19-ai, XXV 11-13. xxxvii. 61 71, and Ivi. 40^56. This punisnoieiit 

ie eternal, and ▼ariea in inten^Jtv arrordinp to the hcinuusnebs of ^in. 

Hell ill divided into *ioven apartxnexit.*. For desciiption of each 
lee Preliminary Discouivr, sec. !▼ p. 148. 

(39, 40) cniUren of Jsta^L . . . h§luv€ in the r€velaH4)n whitk I 
have sent down confirming that tokich tj vfith yoK. ^* The Jewd are here 
called ii|)on to receive tht; Qur^n, as verifying and coniirniing tho 
Pentareiroli, paiticularly with re<»|jeot to the unitv of GikI and the 
miH^ion of Muharamad. And thi\v are exhorted not to conceal the 
piiBsagea of their law whioh bear \%itness to ihose (ruths, nor to octi- 
nipt them by ptihlishin^ ial!«e copies ofthe Fentateurii, for which the 
wiifri'd wcr»» but p«»oHy paid." — Sade, on the authority of Yahya and 
JaJd^uddiii^ 

Vox passa^jes of the Quran attestin^^ the ffenulnene^s of the Chria- 
tian and Jewish Scriptures, nee Index undfr the word Cjuran. 

k careful consideration of the im]x)rc of sach p laaoces an this ought 
to convince erery honest Mnslim of the fact that Muhfuaniad ccr> 
tainly did rt*gard the Scripfums then current among Jews aucL Chris- 
tians as the pure Word of Ood. If he did not, then the Qnrin. 
attesra, vcriiie:», and confirms a lie ! See chap. iii. 93, v. 70, vi^ 90, 
91, X. 97, and ilvi. f i. 

(41) CLothnnot the truth wth var,uy, nMwr conceal the tntth again ft 
your oton knonclidg-'. Hodwell tranalatea the latter part of the verso 
thus : Hide not tht truth to/i#ti ye hiow it. Oo this he writes a? fol- 
lows : " Muhammad rarely accused the Jew.^ and Christians of cor- 
rupting; bnt often of miirq>resentii4g, their sscred Uyokiy in order 
to evade hin claims. His charges, hnwerer, ari; always v«ry vaguely 
wnrded, and his utieiances upon this subjtrct are t«i»tajnoant to a 
slron)? teiftimony in tavour of the uiun)peachabl» Uiti&;^ritr of the 
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ledge ; (42) observe the stated times of prayer, and pay 
your legal alms, and bow down yourselves with those who 
bow down. (43) Will ye command men to do justice, and 
forget Tour own souls ? yet ye read the hook of the law : do 
ye not therefore understand ? (44) Ask help with perse- 

Bacred books, lx)th of the Jews and Christians, so far a« ho knew 
them." The Tafiir'%•Ra^fi confinits th^*. position taken above. It 
mraphrases thus : " Do not mingle with the truth that the praisft of 
Muhaiumad is recorded in the Pentateuch the lie of u denied, and do 
not hide the truth thut he is the prophet of the last times, for yon 
know that jbhis prophet is a prophet mdeed. Whrthen do ye deli- 
berately hide his praise and title (of prophet), and make yourselves 
the prisoners of hell T'* 

Tne whole force of this exposition rests on the admission tliat the 
Jews were in possession of the uncormpted Scrji])tures. 

Again, it is noteworthy that the corruption charged is not directed 
a<^innt the Scriptures, but against ihn'ir tnterpretaiion of those Scrip- 
tures. The author of the notes on the Roman Uixlii Qur4n calls 
attention to the fact, that while Muhammad would conciliate Jews 
and Christians by the pretence that his Qurin confirms their Scrip- 
tures, he constantly misrepresents and falsifies them. This is true 
of both their doctrinal teaching and historical statement. It mubt, 
however, be observed tliat this inconsistency was not always due to 
the intention of the Arabian prophet, but generally to his ignorance. 

(42) Stated times of fray er . . . legal almt. The prayer (suldt) oi 
the Muslim differs from what the Christian calls prayer in that it 
consists invariably of the repetition of ascriptions of praise to God 
and of petitions for divine blessing uttered m the Arabic language^ 
and is almost entirely mechanical. The min<l and the heart of the 
worshippers are alike shut up to the words and forms of the stereo- 
typed prayer. The Arabic dUa expiesses more nearly the Christian 
idea of pravcr. This, too, probably corresponded more nearly to 
Muhammad's own idea of tutdt 

Legal alms (>t^0 ^^ levied on money, grain, fruit, cattle, and 
merchandise. The object for which it is levied is the support of thf 
poor. It amounts to about two and a half or three per cent, on 
annual profits. 

Although these words are addressed to Jews, the prayer and alms, 
concerning which exhortation is made, are Muslim, i.«., of the kind 
and form belonging to the last dispent^ation of the «>ne true religini;. 

For nearly all the rites and forms of religion, Islam finds sanction 
in the volume of traditiou«». This fact affords a strong argumont 
against the Qurdn as the inspired Scripture of a new dispensation. 

(43) Ye read the hook of the law, t.«., the EV»ntatouch. This verse 
affords another proof that Muhamma<i belit-vod the Jewish Scrip- 
tures then extant to be the genuine Word of ('Oit. 

(44, 4f>) Af^l{ help irith perset'erunce and prat^tr, (Lc. Abdul Q4dir 
imnslates, ** Get ?trenuth by toil and prayer," &c., and paraphrases, 
** Make it (prayer) a habit, and the duties of religion will become 
easy." U 
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verance and prayer; this indeed is grievous unless to the 
humble, (45) who seriously think thcj shall meet their 
Lord, and that to him they shall return. 
Kf"' II (46) children of Israel^ remember my favour 

wherewith I have favoured you, and that I have pre- 
ferred you above all nations; (47) dread the day 
vJierein one soul shall not make satisfaction for anoiJur 
soul, neither shall any intercession be accepted from 
them, nor shall any compensation be received, neither 
shall they be helped. (48) Renumber when we delivered 
you from the people of Pharaoh, who grievously oppressed 
you, they slew your male children, and let your females 

TKb humkU^ uJm Hviouiltf think tJieu iftali meet their Lord^ and thet 
to him they tkall return. Sentiments like these ex! ubit the vaat moral 
superiority of MubaTumad's teaching with ref^anl to Gk>d and man's 
i-elation to him over that of his idolatrous countrymen and of idola- 
ters of any country.. The influence of passages likti this must be 
taken into account if we would underdtaud the power which the 
Qurdn exerts wer Muslims. 

(46) O children of Jsraelf runiemher my favour, drc. IThe object of 
passages like this was to conciliate the Jews by appeals to tbeir 
national pride, and by an attempt to imiUte the 'style of their pro- 
phets in his exhortations to them. Passages of the Qur4n like thia 
conoerniug the children of- Israel evince considerahle knowledge of 
the history of the chosen people. And yet the error which is here 
mixed up with the trut^, without any apparent design, would seem 
to show, thai Muhammad had not access to the Jewish Scriptures 
diri'ctly. It is therefore most probable that he obtained his infor- 
mation from Jewish friends, who had themselves an Imperfect 
knowledge of tlieir own Scripturi'S. Hee on this /subject Muir's 
Lif*^ of Juuhomety voL ii., supplement to chap. v. 

(47) Dread the (Jay whereifi oyu ioid ihcdl not make satisfd4:t ion for 
another so^td. " This verse, often repeated, eontradict^ the notion of 
Muhammad a« an intercessor, and, of course, contradicts Scripture 
also, unless understood thus :-^*The guilty shall TM>t atone for the 
{guilty.' '* — Briiickman^g Noise on leldnu 

The author of the Taf^ir^i^Ravfi thinks this verse is addressed to 
unbelievers, and regards it as teaching the certain damnation of all 
who have not secured the interce^on of Muhammad. 

(48) Tliey dctc i/4ur male ehiUrfn, The Tafsir-i- Raufi gives a 
story which illustrates the h.ibir of Mualim commentators of ijircnt- 
ing fMiory to explain the indetinite stutcments of the Qur^n*. The 
stoTV is that Pliaraoh iiad a dream, i4 which he saw a lire issue 
forth from the Tumple at Jerusalem. The fire consumed him and 
his people. CaLliug his wise men, he asked the meanin;^ of hi& 
dream. They told him that a person would be bom from atnon g 
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live : therein was a great trial from your LoRD. (49) And 
when we divided the sea for you and delivered you, and 
drowned Pharaoh's people while ye looked on. (50) And 
when we treated with Moses forty nights ; then ye took 
the calf /or your 6od,t^nd did evil; (51) yet afterwards 
we foi'gave yon, that peradventure ye m^ht give thanks. 
(52) And when we gave Moses the book of- the law, and 

the children of Ivrael who would deBtrov both him and hi.< XMition. 
Accoidinglj he ordered all the male chilclren of the laraelitea to be 
destroyed. W nen some twelve thousand-^accordingr to others seventy 
thouHand — infiints had been d(^<^tioyed, his subjects interfere<i, and so 
far moditied Pharaoh's intention that he spared the children bom 
every ultiCtnate year. During one of these years Aaron was bom ; 
but Moses, bein^ bom th(S following year, was placed \n a basket 
and allowed to noat down the Nile. On iu reaching the ptdace, 
PliAi'Hoh drew the basket to shore and found th« infant Mosee in it 
HiB wife at once declared that the child did not belong tp th« Jews, 
and proposed to adopt it as their own, inasmuch as they had no 
children. Thus Mooes was preserved by his enemy. See idso 
Qur4n, chaps. viL, xx., and zxvL, &c. 

(50) Then took ye the calf for ymir Ood^ and did evil " Tlie person 
who cast this calf, the Muhammadans say, was (not Aaron, bu^) al 
S4mairi, one of the principal men among the children of Israel, some 
of whose descendants, it is pretended, 9UII inhabit an island of that 
name in the Arabian Gul€ It was made of* the rings and bracelets 
of gold, silver, and other materials which the Israelites had bor- 
rowed of the Egyptians ; for Aaron, who commanded in his brother's 
absence, having ordered Simairi to collect those ornaments from the 
people, who carried on a wicked commerce with them, and to keep 
them together till the return of Moees, al Sim&iri, understanding 
the founder's art, put them all together into a furnace to melt them 
down intf> one mass, which came out in the form of a calf. The 
Israelites, aocustoroed to the Egyptian idolatrv, payikig a religious 
worship to this image, al S^piairi went further, and took some 
dust from the footsteps of the horse of the Angel Gabriel, who 
marched at the head of the people, and threw it into the mouth 
of the calff which immediately began to low, and became ani- 
mated ; for such was the virtue of that dust." — Sale^ on aut/*ority 
bf Jaldlmyiv. 

Some writers explain that Samairi discovered the virtue of this 
du9t of the footsteps of Gabriers horse by observing that wherever 
such footsteps were there green grass immediately appeared. Others 
account for the voice in the golden calf by referring it to Satan, 
who, entering it, began to say 10 the people, ** I am your preserver, 
wherefore worship me." 

(51^ Yet afterwards we forgave you, i.f.,.tiiose who did not acHully 
worship the golden calf. See ver. 53. 

(52) When ve gave Moses the book We have here one instance, of 
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tho distinction between good and evil, that peradveiiture ye 
mi^hi bo directed. (6'-^} And when Moses said unto hia 
peo^^le, my people, verily ye have injared your own 
souls, by your taking the calf /or your Ood; therefore be 
turned unto your Oreatot, and slay those among yon wifu) 
Kavi b^^efi guilty of that ctitm : this will bo better for yon 

which this chapter furnish ea many, wherein tlie Qiunn shows the 
ii;noi'ftnce of Muhamnujid with respect to the history of thtt Jews aa 
eontatned in the books of Moeea. llie "Book'' of the law (die 
Torah or Pentateuch) i& here i-cprebented as given ro Moaes in thi 
Mfhtnt, whereas the story refers to the giving of the two tablM 
(Arabic, AIw4h, meaning tahleU) containing the t^ commaiidmenta 
only. Seo Exod. xxxiv^ iiB. 

For further exposition of discrepancy between the Qur&n and tJie 
Ventateuchf aee coinnienu 011 chap. Vii.. rere. 104'-16^ where is 
recorded the most detailed account of the exodus of Israel from 
Egypt and God's dealings with them in the wilderness to be found 
in the Qurin. 

And he niBTiKcrxoir hetwun good and eviL Bodwell translateey 
*• and the iHninination,** chap. xxi. 49. . 

The Arabic word here tranalated dtsUndum is Furqdn, a name 
which, among Muslims, is given solely to the Qur&n. The autlior 
.)f the notep cm tlie Koman Urdu Qur^n arguos from the use of this 
word, which is derived from the Syraic, that Muhanunad must have 
had arcf^es to the writings of Syrian Christians, and especially to the 
romnientarv of the Old pjid New Testaments by Bphraim, a Syrian, 
in whioh a great many stories similar to those of the Qur4n are 
nai i to be recorded, and in which the Pentateuch is uniformly called 
the FSvrqdn, 

That this word may have been introduced into Muhammad's 
vocahalary from Syrian . sources is altogether probable, but the 
stories of the Qui^ bear no traces of having been copied from, or 
even learned from, any written record. On the contrary, they every- 
where bear the marks of having been j-ecorded in the Qurin from 
haaraay source^. Any written record in the hands of Muhammad 
would have enabled him to give more accurate statements of fact, 
and thus would have better confirmed his claim that the Qurdn 
atte^tti the former Scriptures. 

The meaning of the term Fwr^jrin, as applied to Sciiptnre, is not 
** that wlii'^h i** divided into sections" ^Hughea' Not€9 on Mukam- 
mudanism, p. 11), but that vhich divides hettcten gottd and gvd^ ** that 
peradventure ye i^ight be directed.** 

(63) ye have injured yovr omt iotUi, Rod well has it, " Fe have 
sinned to your own hurt." The allusioi; is to the alaying tof certain 
of their number ft)T the sin of idolatry. 

Siay tho9*t among you. d'c. Lit. da^ one anotker. 

**In this particular the narration agreos with that of Moses, who 
ordered the Levites to slay every man hfS brt/llur ; but the Sciipture 
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in the sight of your Creator*, and thereupon he turned 
unto you, for he is easy to be reconciled, and merciful. 
(54) And when ye said, Moses, we wii^ not believe 
thee, until we see God manifestly; therefore a punish- 
ment came upon you, while ye looked on ; (55) then we 
raised you to life after ye had been dead, that peradven- 
ture ye might give thanks. (56) And we caused clouds 
to overshadow you, and manna and quails to descend 
upon you, saying. Eat of the good things which we have 
given you for food: and they iiyured not us, but injured 



aays there fell of the people th/it day about three thoitsand (the Vtilgate 
bays 23,039) men; whereas the commentatorB of the Qorun make the 
number of the slain to amount to 70,000 ; and add, that God sent a 
dark cloud which hindered them from seeing one another, lest the 
sight should move those who executed the sentence to conipassioii.*' — 
iSaU and Jaldlnddin, 

(54) When ye eaidy Motes, we tcUl not believe thee, until we tee God 
muriiftilly. "The persons here meant are said to have been seventy 
men, who were made choice of by Moses, and heard the voice of God 
talking with him. But not being satisfied with that they demanded 
to see God ; whereupon they were all strack dead ty lightning." — 
Sale, Itmail ibn Ali, TaftHr-i-Rcnifi. 

As this statement is nowhere corroboratx'.d in the Bible, it h pro- 
bably derived from Jewish tjraditiou. 

(55) Then we raised you to life. The Taftir-i- Raufi states that 
Moses, seeing his seventy companions stricken dead, immediately 
interceded for their restoration to life, on the ground that the people 
mi^^'ht suspect hkn of their murder. God then, on Moses' interce^ 
siou, restored them to life. See also Rod well's note on this passage. 

(56) Wt caused clouds to overshadow you. The pillar of cloud, and 
may be the pillar of fire also (Elxod. ziii. 21, 22). Some commentatora 
say that the cloud was as a canop> over the Israelites to ^ield them 
from the heat of the sun (Tafsir'i-Rai^). 

Maniut aiui quails. *' The Eastern writers sav these quails were of 
a peculiar kind, to be found nowhere but in Yaman, from whence 
they were brought by a soutli wind in great numbers to the Israelites* 
camp in the desert. The Arabs call these birds Snlufd, which is 

Elainly the same with the Hebrew SaliPimj and say they have no 
ontjs, but are eaten whole." - aSVi/*?. 

A great variety of opinions have been entertained among Muslim 
commentators as to what manna repreHents^ e.g., flour, honey, 
heavenly gifts bestoifed secretly, &c As to tne ([uails, some have 
it that they were drersecd in tlie air and^ baked by the heat of the 
8un before they fell on the ground. 

As to the Salw^ haWng no bones ($ee SuVs note above), the fact 
is, tbeir bones are so tender that many eat them along with the flesh. 
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their awn souls. (67) And when we said, Enter into this 
city, and eat of the provisions thereof plentifully as ye 
will ; and enter the gate ^worshipping, and say. Forgive- 
ness! we will pardon you your sins, and give increase 
unto the well-doers. (5fl) But the ungodly changed the 
expression into anotlier, different from whtft had been 
spoken unto them ; and we ^ent down upon die ungodly 
indignation from heaven, because they had transgressed. 
K T* (59) And when Moses asked drink for his people, we said. 

Strike the rock with thy rod ; and there gushed thereout 
twelve fountain? accordhig to the number of the tribes, and 

And the^ i injured not im, but injured their ovm souU. Savary 
\ transbites this pajiisige, *' Your murmurH have been injurious only to 

■ yourselves." 

I, * The Taffir-i-Raufi seems to lefer the injury spoken of in this rerse 

i to the wandering i^ the wilderness. 

I (57) Entsr tfiu citit. Some coinmeiitaiorB suppose this city to be 

! Jericho, others Jerusalem. — Sah, 

: The author of the notes on the Roman Urdu Qur^n takes tlie 

I allusion to be to a '^city of.refnga." This mixing up of events, 

I some of which happened in the wilderness, others in the Holy 

{ Land, and Rtill others which liappened nowhere, added to which ip 

; the narration of events as oocurring successively^ whose chrono- 
logical order is widely different, shows the ignorance of the Arabian 

■ prophet^ 

Say forgiwniis. " The Arabic word is -tf*<to/on, whifh some take 
; to sisnify that profession of the uuiiy of God so frequently usied by 

tlie M-uhammadanS) Ld iUiha lUa 'lldho^ There is no O^d but God" — 
JSalCy raldluddin. 
j (5B) But the ungodly changed the expression^ cc. ''According to 

I JaUluddin, instead of H%ttatoHf the^ cried // ilbat fi skairat, t.0., a 

grain in an ear of barley; and in ridieule of Lhe divine command to 
I enter the cil^ in an humble posture, they indecently crept in upon 

i their breech. —iSa^, Fahya. 

Itidig^iatton from heaven, **A pestilence which carried off near 
seventy thousand of them.'^ — Sale, 

(59) i^trike the rode *' The commentators say this was a «tone 

which Moses brought from Mount Sinai, and the same that fled 

awov with his garments which he had laid upon it one day while he 

washed. 

** They describe it to he a square piece of whit« marble, shaped 

' like a man's head \ wherein they differ not much Irom the accounts 

of European travellers, whojuiy this rock stands among several lesser 
onea, about a hundred paces from Mount Horeb, and a])peftrs to have 
been loosened from the neighbouring mouiitainsy having no cohe- 
rence with the others ; that it is a huge mass of red granite, almoFt 
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all men knew their 9Y5^tfc^tr« . drinking-place. Eat and 
drijik of the bounty of God, and commit not evil on the 
earth, acting unjustly. (60) And wnen ye said. Moses, 
we will by no means be satisfied witii one hind of food ; 
pray unto thy 1.0Ri> therefore for us, that he would pro- 
duce for us of that which the earth bringeth forth, herbs 
and cucumbers, and garlic, and lentils, and onions ; Mos< 
answered^ Will ye exchange that which is better, for that 
wliirh is worse ? Get ye down into Egypt, for thsre shall 
ye iijid what ye desire: and they were smitten with vile- 
ness and misery, and drew on themselves indignation 
from God. This tluy mffercd, because they believed not 
in the signs of God. and killed tlie prophets unjustly; 
this, because they rebelled and transgressed. 

II (61) Surely those who believe, and those who Jndaize, Iv i* 
*i ■ i ■ ' ■ ■ — _^_^__^_^_^_ 

round oi| oue aid*, and flat on the other, twelve ffeet high, and as 
inanj thick, but broader than it is high, and aboub mty feet in 
circumference," — Sale, Jal/iluddfn, 

Twehe foufiiains. ^* Marracei tliinks this circumistance t(K)kB like a 
Rabbinical fiction, or eUt: that Mnhaminad cmifounds the water of 
the rock aX' liorob with the iwelv*; wcll:» at Elini.'' — Srdt^. 

All iMH JcMiD their drinking-plcxc. Kodwell translates, '* all men," 
but understands "eacli trJ>e." He adds, **Thi3 incident is perhaps 
inadvertently borrowed from Exod. xv. 27." 

(60^, ir« wiU by vo means be siUisfied vntk one hinA of food. Thj» 
refcis to the seconrl murmuring of the Israelites. See Niuu. xi. 
5, &c. 

Moics answered . . . Oef ye dotcih to Egypt. According to the Pen- 
tateuch, ihift is not only not what Mo.h»s said, but what Yn* would not 
have fluid. Cf. Exwl. xxxii. 9-14, with Num. xiv. 13, iV. 

Thu ihcy suff*.rtfi^ because they . . . kilUd the prophels. Muslim 
commentators, ft^llowrng the anachroniaui.'»f thif> passage, instanc** 
John Baptist and Zitchariah' as being among the martyred prophets 
ref»=)iTed tv» )iere J 

(61) iSnTtilij ihote tnho believe, dr. "Prom th^ise words, wJiirh are 
i-opcat.Mi iu t)ie fifth »b.tipter, several writers have ^T'.'njfly concluded 
tliat the Miilianjiuavlans hold it to b(' the doctrine of their prophet 
that (.v(^.iy limn may he saved in his own religion, provided he be 
EindTc and icad a good lil'e. It, is true some of their doctors do 
aftrce this to be tlu* puipurt of the worda , but then they ^ay the 
Utiiude lieieby eniut*»d was doou revoked, for that tliis pasdage 
id ttbrnpUed by several otliers in (he Qur4n. wliich expressly declare 
that none can l^*e saved who is not of the Muhammaaan faith ; and 
partii'ularly by tlio«i«; words of the third chapter (ver. 84), iVhoever 
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and Christians, and Sabians, whoever belie veth in God, and 
the last day, and doth that which is right, they shall have 
their reward with their Lord ; there shale cwne no fear on 



followgtk any other religion than Tsl&m (i.e., the MuhamzoadaB), t^ 
ihall not he aacepted of hMn aiiff at the Icut d4iy he fkall he of thou who 
perifh. However, otherfe are of opinion that this passage is bot 
abrupited, but interpret it differently, taking the meaning of it to 
be, that no man, wnether he he a Jew, a Christian, or a Sabian, 
shall be <*xclnded from salvation, provided he quit hi8 erroneoua 
religion and become a Muslim, which they say is intended by the 
following words. Whoever hefieveth in God and the last day^ and doth 
that which in righi. And this intcr]^retati(>n 18 approved by Mr. 
Heland, who thinks the wor«lH here import 110 more than those of 
the apostle. In erciy nation he tkatfeareth Ood and iporketh righteota- 
7iei$ it accepted of him (Acts x. 35) ; from which it must not be 
inferred that the religion of nature, or any other, ia sufficient to save, 
without faith in Chnst {Relig, Moham., p. 128)." Sti/e. 

Eodwell identifies the Silbeites with the so-called Christians of 
St. John. See his note on this passage. 

Brinckman thinks the fairest interpretation of this passage to be 
as follows :— '* Jews, Christians, Sabiano, whoever become Moslems, 
shall be saved if they become Moslems, and they shall be safe no 
\ matter what was their previous religion.'' — I^otes on leUlm, p. $3. 

\ Abdul Qidir and the Tafsir-i-Rat^fi render the passage as niaking 

faith in G^d and the last day and the performance of reauired duty 
the condition of salvation, no matter what a man'd inndelity may 
have consistf'd in before he believed. They agree in regarding Jews 
and Christians as infidels. 

The true explanation of this passace. so often quoted in contro- 
versyi will be made evident from the wllovjing considerations : — 

(i.) The passage is addressed to the people of the Book (Abl-i- 
k itdb';, as api^eurs from the context. Rod well descri bes the " Sabeans " 
con-ectly. 

(2.) Muhammad did not regard wl Jews and Chrisiians as infidels 
(chap. iii. 1 1^ and 199). He everywhere describes Isl^im as the one 
only true rehgiim given by God to men through the medium of the 
prophets. It was the rehgion of Adam, of INoah, of Abraham, of 
woees, and of Jesus. Jews and Cliristian.s, &o., therefore, who 
believed "in God and the last day," and did ** that which was right," 
were trite Mxishms. Only those Jews and Chrisiians who rejected 
Muhammad as the prophet of God are strgmatiaed as infidels. In 
this passage and passage> oi similar purport IShihammad assumes 
that ne is the prophet of the true faith, and really strives to con- 
ciliate Jews and Christians by enilorsing their religion as true. He 
would have tiicm abjure the errore into which they had fallen, and 
return to tlie simple faith and practice of their ^ or raiher God's 
religion, as now tiuight by the prophet of God. 

It fc4lt»ws fiojn this, that as a tiue Jew must receive Jesus Christ, 
and heaoe become a Chrimian, if he would be saved, bo a true Chris- 
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them, neither shall they be grieved. (62) Call lo mind also 
when we accepted your covenant, and lifted up the moun- 
tain of Siiwi over you, sayiTu/, Receive the law which we 
have given you, with a resolution to keep it, and remember 
that which is contained therein, that ye may beware, 
(63) After this ye again turned back, so that if it had 
not been for God's indulgence and mercy tovardss you, ye 
had certainly been destroyed. (64) Moreover ye know 
what befell those of your nation who transgressed on the 
Sabbath day; We «aid unto them, Be ye chanyed into 
apes, driven KWdy from the society of men, (65) And we 

tian must ieo:ive Muhammau, and henee become a Muhammatian, if 
lie would bo saved. 

Qrantiiig, a8 Muslims do, thai Muhammad is the prophet be 
claimed to be, ther^ is noUiingin this pftssage incousisteni with his 
usual tearhiug as to the way gf salvation. 

(62) Lifted up the m(mrfUain of Sinai aver yen. "The Muham- 
madau tradition is, that the Israelites refusing to receive the laiv of 
MoseiS, God tore up the mount^iin by the roota, and shook it o\^t 
their heads to terrify them iiit« a compliauoe.''— Sa^ and Abdul 
Qddir, 

Kodwell has cleArij demonatrated the Jewish origin of this btate- 
ment. 

^63) After this ye agcUn twrrifid hack. Some commentatoi's (Tafsir-i- 
Jiauji) vhink these words refer to the rejection of Jesui., but more 
probably they refer tn the rebellion at Kadesh-Bamea, or some 
similar event connected with the journey in the wilderness. 

(64. 65). Be yf changed into apet, dhr. "The story to which tliis 
passage refers is a» follows : — In the daya of David some Israelites 
dwelt at Ailali or Elath, on the Ked Sea, where on the night of tlie 
Skbbatli the iish used to come in great number^ to the aliore, and 
stay iherv all the Sabbath to tempt them ; but the night following 
they returneil into tiie sea again. At length some oi the inhabitants, 
neglecting God's command, catchid the fish on the ^abbith, and 
drei<sed and ate them , and afterwards cut canal.^ from the sea foi 
the fish to enter, witli sluH-.es, which they shut on the Sabbath, to 
prevent their return u> the sea. The other pari of the inhabitants, 
who strictly observetl ihe Sabbath, used both oereui^ion and force 
to stop this impiety, but to no purpose, the ofienders gi<»wirij: onU 
more and more obsiicute ; whereupon David cursed the Sabbath- 
breakerti, and God vrani^fonDed them into apes. It is said that tma 
going to see afiiond of hib that was among them, found hin) In the 
shape of an ape, mo\iug Lis eve6 alxmt wildly, and asking him 
whether h<.' wtw* noi such a one, the ape made a sign with hi.*? head 
that ii vraa ho : whereupon the friend tfaid tc him, * Did not I advise 
you to desist? at wluch the ape wept. They add tHat these unhappy 
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made them an example unto those who were contemporary 
with them, and unto those who came after them, and a 
warning to the pious. {()&) And when Moses said unto 
his people, Verily God commandeth you to sacrifice a 
oow ; they answered. Dost thou make a jest of us ! Moses 
said, God forbid that T should be one of the foolish. 



Seople remained three days in rlii^ condition, and were afterwards 
eatroyetl by a wind which awept them all into tlie sea." — Sale, 

Rodwell aaya there ib no traw of ^this legend in the Talraudifita. 
Conip. cliap. vii. 164. 

The Tafsir-i-Raufi says the nnmber tha^ chan^ into apea was 
aevent; thousand, a number very oommonly aaaigned by 3lu^tm 
writers £0 everv display of divine jud^'ment. 

(66) Verily bod cominnndeth you to iacrifict a cow, " The ocoojion 
of this saetitlce is thns related : — A. certain man at hiR death left hiii 
son, then a child, a cow-ralf, which wantlered in the deeert till he 
Ciime to age, at which lime his mother told him the heifer was hiF, 
and bid him fetch her and sell her for three piieces of gold. Whon 
the young man came to the market with his heifer, an aimel in the 
Rhape of a man accoeted Inm, and bid him six pieces of gold for her ; 
but he would not take the money til] he had asked his mother's 
consent, which wlien he had obtained, he returned to the market- 
place, and met the ang(^J, who now offered him twice as much for 
ihc heifer, provided he would say nothing of it to his mother; but 
the young man reftisin^, went and acquainted her with the addi- 
tional offer. The woman pei-ccivizig it was an angel, bid her son go 
back and ask him what must be done wifch Uie helier ; whereupon 
the angel told tLe voun^ man that in a little time the child tt^n of 
Israel would buy that heifer of him at any pric<v. An<l soon after ii 
hap|)ened that an Israelite, named Hammtel, was killed by a rela- 
tion of hbs who, to prevent discovery, oonvryed the body to a place 
ronsirterablv distant from that where the fattt was conunitted. The 
friends^ of the slain man accused some other persons of the murder 
before Moses ; but they denying the fact, and there bein^ no evi- 
dence to convict them, Go^l coniroanded a cow, of f^uch and each 
particular marks, to Ite killed ; but there being no other which 
answered the description except the orphanV heifer, they were 
oblij^d to buy h^t for as much gold ns her hide would hold ; accord- 
ing to some, lor her full weight in gold, and as others say, for ten 
tinies us much. This heifer they sacrificed, and the dead body 
being, hv divine direction, struck with a port of it, revived, and 
standing up, named the person who ha<l killed him. after which it 
immediately fell down dead again. The whole stor}' seems to be 



^ The Tafiir-i-Htiyfi has it thiit compensation against bis neigb< 
the rimrderer hiniscU becaane the hours. 
aoouMT. imd set up a daim for 
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(67) They said, Pray for us unto thy LoBi), that he would 
show us what cow it is. Moses answered, He saiih, She 
is neither an old cow, nor a young heifer, but of a middle 
age between both? do ye therefore that which ye are 
commanded. (68) They said, Pray for us unto thy Lhbp, 
that he would show u.<« what colour she is of. Moses 
answered. He saith, She is a red cow^ intensely red, her 
colour rejoiceth the beliolders. (69) They said, Pray for 
us unto thy LoKD, that he would /ttr/A«?* show us what am 
it is. for several cows with us are like one another and we, 
if God please, will be directed. (70) Moses answered, He 
saith. She is a cow not broken to plough the earth, or water 



borrowed from the red heifer, which was ordered by ihe Jewish law 
to be burnt, and the aifhes kept for purifying tho^e who happened 
to touch a dead corpse (Num. xiz.), and from the licifer directed to 
be slain for the expiation of a certain murder. See Deut. xjl\. i^" 
— SaUy on authority of Abulfeda, 

The Tafsir-i'Ilaifij dilating on this story at great lenj^th, gives it 
with some variations from the version given above, yet substantially 
the Bame story. 

ThL^ piece of history is manifestly manufactured by the commen- 
tators to explain a verv obscure passage. The substance of the stonr 
is gathei-ed hxim the Quran (see succeeding yerses). The passage la 
an additional proof that Muhammad was not in possession of a copy 
of the Je)viah Scriptures. His information must have been received 
from some one who was himself ignorant of the Scriptures. Cer- 
tainly Muhammad could not have garbled the Mosaic account to 
make his Qurdn appt^ar as a new revelation, as has been charged 
upon him {Noum on Roman Urdd Qurdn), A deliberate gurbier, 
with the Pentateuch before him, would have done better work. The 
passage is perfectly incoherent, as the invented history of the Mudlim 
commentators £bow8. 

(68) tShe is a red am', intensely red. '*The original is yeUnu\ but 
this word we do not use in speaking of the colour of cattle." — Sci/*. 

It seems to me the pecuhar colour is here intended as a sign to 
indicate what cow. The succeeding question^ a» well as the preced- 
ing, d^*>iring that Moses should pray for them, is presented to show 
the Uhhelief ViXid. hardiress of heart on the paii of the Jews. They 
doubt the inspiration of Moses, wherefore these iiiunerous questions. 
See 7*aftlir i'Ka%ifi^ in loco. 

(70) Monti anstcered. He saitK <irc. Muhammad liere presents 
Moses as a prophet of God like hiiu^lf. He, like Muhammad, the 
inspired prophet, delivers the precise message of God word for word. 
But the inspiidtion hero and elsewhere attribuLod to the prophets 
in the Quran is a very different thing from that attributed to them 
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among tkcm, who know not the book of the law, but only 
lying stories, although they think otherwise. (78) And 
woe unto them, who transcribe corruptly the book 0/ the 
Law with their hands, and then say, This is from OoD: 
that thej may aeU it for a small price. Therefore woe 
unto them because of that which their hands have Mrritten ; 
and woe unto them for that which they have gained. 
(79) They say. The fire 0/ hell shall not touch us but for 
a certain number of days. Answer, Have ye received any 
promise from 60D to that purpose? for God will not act 
contrary to his promise : or do ye speak concerning God 
that which ye know not ? (80) Verily whoso doth evil, and 

vulgar know the Pentateuch only by tradition. They have but a 
blind belief." — Savary, 

The author of the notes to the Roman Urdii Qurin well observes 
that this passage implies that, iu Muhammad's estimate, the Jewish 
Scriptures were extant and Entirely ciedible, and that they were read 
and understood by their doctow. 

(78) Woe unto t/iem, who tranacribe corruptly the book of (he Lawtnth 
their hands^ and then «ij/, Tfiu u fiom Ood, ** These are they who 
form sentences as thev please for the people, and then ascribe' theiu 
to God 'or his prophet*' — Abdul Qddir. 

The inference ditiwn by mo«iern Muslims from passages like this, 
that, according to the Qaran^ the Jewish and Christian Scriptures 
have been corrupted, and are therefore no longer credible, is entirely 
uniustifiable. Admitting the char^^e made here against certain Jews 
to be true (and the ChriHtlan need not deny it), it proves nothing 
concemrng.the text of present copiea- On the contrary, the charge 
implies the exibtence, at that date, of genuine copies. 

That they may sell it for a small price. This formula occurs repeat- 
edly in the Quran. Its ineauing is, that the gain arising from such 
a course would be small compared with the loss of the soul in heU. 

The TaMr-i'Raufi relates a story 10 the effect that certain Jews 
were bribed to pervert the Mosaic description of Antichrist or 
Dajjdl, so as to make him correspond in size, complexion, and 
oth^r^ise to Muhammad. 

(79) A certain number of days. " That is, says Jaliluddin, forty, 
being the number of days that their forel'atners worshipped the 
golden calf, after which they gave out that their punishment should 
cease. It is a received opinion among the Jews at present that no 
person, be he ever so wicked, or of whatever sect, snidl remain in 
Kell above eleven months, or at rao^t a year, except Daihan and 
Abiram and atheisUj.who will be tormented there to all eternity.^ 

(80) Whoso doeth evil. "By evil in this case the commentators 
gtfuerally understand polytheism or idolatry, which BixLf the Mu- 
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is encompassed by his iiiiquity , they stuUl be the compauions 
of A«W-fire, they shall remain therein forever : (81) but they 
who believe ami do good works, they shall be the com- 
panions of paradise, they shall continue therein forever. 

i! (82) JiimonJbcr also, when we accepted the covenant K lo* 
of the children of Israel, 9oying, Ye shall not worship 
any other except GoD, and ye sfudl show kindness to your 
parents and kindred, and to orphans, and to the poor, 
and speak that which is good unto men, and be constant 
at prayer, and give alms. Afterwards ye turned back, 

Lammmlans believe, unlese rcptisted of ill this life, is unpanloiiable, 
and will be punished hv eternal damnation ; but all other sins thev 
liold will at length be loi-glTHn." — Sale, 

The final pardon of siu, however, is true only of MuAlims. For 
the kdji/r or itjfidel, i.e.^ any one who rejects IsUm, there is etenia) 
burning (chups. xi. 53 and xli. 28). 




gloat over the hoixors of the puni* 
loi>t in perdition. See referenres in Index under tlie word Hell. 

(HI) Bat they who believe a>id do good vorkiy i.«., MublitnR per- 
forming the duties rc({uired by their profession. 

The Btatemcnt inade in these verses would seem to contradict tliat 
of buch pas^aj^es Ui- speak of salvation by the grace of God, e.g.y chap, 
xxiv. 21. But there in not neoesijarily any more contiadiction hei-e 
than in similar passages of the Bible, where the doctrines of faith 
and works seem ut ha inconsistent with each other. Tlie ijrace of 
Ood is bestowed upon the ground of faith, which is inseparable from 
good works. 

(82) 'Ili€ covenant of the children of fsrael, d^c It is noteworthy 
that the Qurdn nowhere makes allusion to the ceremonial rites of 
sacrifice as a nn-offcring^ when narrating the religious duties of the 
Jews. Even the famous passage i& chap. xxii. '^6-40, where sacrifice 
is recognised as a rite appDinted by God unto every nation, and the 
story of the ** Yellow Cow *' (vers. 66-70), do not indicate a sacrifice 
in any Jewish sense as having atoning efficacy. Muhammad could 
hardlv have known so much of Judaism as is manifest in the Qunin 
— could not ha\e met with so many Jews a« ho did in Madinu, 
without knowing something at least of their idciis of sacrifice. Th«i 
conclusion would seem well founded that he deliberate! v eliminated 
the whole idea of atonement from what he declared to be the Word 
ot God, and, therefore; never permitted the doctrine of salvation 1»y 
atonement to appear as having divine sanction in any digpenaation. 
With facts like this before uk, it is very difficult to exonerate th«' 
iluthor of the Qur4u from the cbarg'e of deliberate forgery and con- 
scious imposture. 
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except a few of you, and retired afar off. . (83) And when 
we accepted yoar covenaDt, sayivig, Ve shall not shed your 
hrother'a blood, nor dispossess one another of your habita- 
tions ; then ye confirmed it, and were witnesses thento. 
(84) Afterwards ye were they who slew one another, and 
turned several of vour Jjrtihren out of their houses, mutu- 
ally assisting each other against them with injustice and 
enmity ; but if they come captives unto you, ye redeem 
them: yet it is equally unlawful for you to dii^posseas 
them. Do ye therefore believe in part of the book 0/ the 
law, and reject other part thereof? But whoso among 
vou doth tjiis, shall have no other reward than shame in 
this life, and on the day of resurrection they shall be sent 
to a most griervous punishment ; for God is not regardless 
of that which ye Jo. (86) These are they who have pur- 
chased this present life, at the price of that which is to 
come ; wherefore their punishment shall not be mitigated, 
neither shall they be helped. 
Iv •}} • II (86) We formerly delivered the book of the law unto 

(83) Shall not shed your broth er^shlood. Bod well traiwlatesv ** your 
owii blorki/' and explains as followa : ** Tlie blood of those who aw 
uA your own flesh." 

(84) Yd it is equally unlawful for you to dinpoatn t/iem. ** Thii 
pftKsage was revealed on occaaiou of mme qiiai'rels which ar4»s« 
li^twecn the Jews of the tribes of Quraidha, and thoFc of al Aws, al 
Nadhfr, and al Kbazraj, aiui came to that hei^^bt that they took arms 
and di^stroyed one another's habitations, and turned on** another out 
of their hf^uses ; but when any were taken captive, thc-y redeemed 
them. When they wore askod the reason of their actiujij in this 
manner, they answered, that they were commanded by their law to 
redeem the captives, but that they fought out of shame, lest their 
chiefs should be deapi?»ed.'' — iSaley on au^ority of Jaldluddin. 

(85) M'Ao /lavtf purchaml thii present fife, itc. This clear recnp- 
nition of the importance of seekinj? liappiuess in the life to oonie, 
together with tht? personal character given to the Judge of all men, 
have not been the least potent factors in gaining influence for hlim 
among its vot-aries. 

Shall not he hdped. By the interceasion of prophets and angels to 
save them from wrath on the judgment-day. 

(80) And cau^td apostles to sacc^d him. " It is reconled that there 
were four thousand prophets, more or lees, bef ween Moses and Jeius, all 
of whom obeyed the precepts of the Pentateuch, c.y.^ Joshua. Simeon, 
Job, Oavid, Solomon, Ely ah, Zacharaya, and John Baptist. They 
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Moses, and caused apostles to succeed him, and gave 
evident miracles to Jesus the ion of Mary, and streng- 
thened him with the holy spirit. Do yo therefore, 
whenever an apostle cometh unto you with that which 
your souls desire not, proudly reject him, and accuse 

were nent in order to proclaim and enforce the law, for the cornip- 
tiona (of the tert of the Word of Cknl) made by Jer^*iah doctors Lad 
btcn spread abroad. Wherefore these apostles were, so to speak, 
divme teachers and renewers of the true reb'gion. Such are ret^rred 
to in this verse." — TafAr-i-Raufi. 

This anthority states, in this same coiinecti()n, that a prophet was 
eent at the beginnin|; oi every century, and that at the beginniiic of 
each millennium a great prophet (Nabi ul Azini) was sent. This 
state of things continued until the coming of Muhammad, who, beine 
the lost of the prophets, closed the book of inspiration and established 
the true faith m perfection. He does not, however, seem to see the 
inconsistency of this theorv with the fact of the four thousand ])rophet0 
belonging to the Mosaic cficpensation before mentioned, nor does he 
show by what process the disposition of doctors of divinity to corrupt 
the text of Sonpture has been changed in the last dispensation, if 
the former Scriptures were corrupted in spite of the four thousand 
prophets, how aoout the Qur^n in a dispensation devoid of prophets T 

And gave evident mirades to Jenu the »on of Vary. These were — 
(i) speaking when an infant in his mother's arms ; (3) making birds 
of clay when a child, and causing them to fly away ; (3) healing the 
blind-bom; (4) cleansing lepers; and (5) raising tlie dead. See 
chaps, iii. 48 and v. no. 

These passages, while recognising Jesus au a worker of miracles, 
everywhere ascribe them to divine power external to him. He is 
only " the son of Mary." 

And strengthened him irith the holy spirit, ** We must not imagine 
Muhammad here means the Holy Qhost in the Christian acceptation. 
The commentators say this spirit was the angel Gabriel, who sancti- 
fied Jesujj and constantly attended on him." — ScUe^ Jaldludaln, 

In chap. iv. 169, Jesus is said to be *'a spirit nrocecding from 
God," so that he would apy»ear, according to the Qurdn, to oe the 
Holy Ghost. Muslims even accord to bis followers the creed, 
•* There is one God, and Jesus is the Spirit of God,*' as expressive of 
the trulh. In chap. xxL 91, Mary's conception is said to nave been 
due to the hfYathwa hy God of hit spirit into her. And in chap. iii. 
45, Jesuji i^ called the '* ^Vord procetding from Himself" t.r., God. 
Now, while It is certain that these expressions, and many others of 
a siiiiilar import iii the Qurnn, do eapreis the doctrine of tne divinity 
of Jesus, SLA well as of th^ Holy Ghost, it is perfectly clear that 
Muhammad '/ier>tr f'ntend^.d to express that idea. For instance, in 
chop. iii. 47, it is evijlent that Muhammad regarded Jesus as a 
creature. And in chap iv. 169, 170, where Jesus is called tlie 
" word which he (Cod) conveyed into Mary, and a spirit proceeding 
from him," this very expression, "which is one of the strongest iu the 

X 
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some of imposture, and slay others ? (87) The Jews say. 
Our hearts are uncircumcised : but God hath cui-sed them 
with their infidelity; therefore few shall believe. (88) 
And when a book came unto them from God, confirming 
iht teripturea which were with them, although they had 
before prayed for assistance against those who believed 
not, yet when that came unto them which they knew to be 
from God, they would not believe therein : therefore the 
curse of God shall* be on the infidels. (89) For a vile 
price have they sold their Bouls^ that they should not 



Quiin, is followed bj the command, *'S^^J not, there are three Gods," 
which is evidently intended to deny the idea of the divinity of Je^us 
as well as of Mary. Nevertbeless, the faci oi' such expressions being 
UAed in the Quiin can only b^ explained on the ground that they 
were in use among the Arabs in Mubauimad's time in a Chi'istian 
sense, and that Muhammad either U6el them, while explain ing away 
their meaning, in order to commend his doctrine to Cbristians, or, 
as is more probable, he usdd them without understaudiTig their 
Christian import himself. See Muir's Life of Mohairut, vol. ii; p. 138- 

The unintentional testimony of Muhammad to the character of 
Jesus is a subject worthy the study of the Christian controversialist. 

The Tafsir-i-Husavni gives four opinions of Muslim commentators 
as to the import of the expression *' holy spirit : " (i.) The h'»ly soul 
of Jesus ; (2 j the angel Gabriel ; (3.) a potent name whereby he was 
able to raise the deau ; and (4.) the Gospel. 

And (ueuse some of impoeture. The j>rophet of Arabia, as is his 
wont, here likens the treatment he received at the hands ot the Jew's 
to that endured by Jesus, whom tbey i ejected as an impostor, Th« 

Sausage shows that Muhammad wa$ regarded as an impostor hj the 
ews of Madina at least 

(87) But God haih cursed them with their ivjidelUy^ therrfore few 
shall believe, it od well renders it, " God hath curbed them in their 
infidelity ; few are they who believe." 

Savary has it : " God cursed them because of their perfidy. Oh, 
how small ifl the number of the true belie vex s ! " 

(88) And when a book caine unto th^m from Ood. The Qur^n, 
which Muhammad heve distinctly claims to be the Word of GocL 

Tluy had before prayed, 6cc, " The Jews, in expectation of the 
coming of Muhammad (according to the tradition of his followers), 
used this prayer : God^ help y^ against the unbelievers by theprophu 
wko is to he sent in the last tiniei,^ — Sale. 

Which they knew to be from Ood, Another chai-ge of deliberate 
rejection of his cledma, 

(89) OtU of envy t because (hd sendeih down his favours to stick of hie 
servants as he pleaseth. Envious of ^^ the gift of the j)rophetic office, 
kc, to a pagan Arab, and not to a Jew." — HodiifeH. 
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believe in that which OoB hath sent down ; out of enVy, 
because Qod sendeth down his favours to such of hia 
servants as he pleaseth : therefore the^r brought on them- 
selves indignation on indignation; and the unbelievers 
snail sufiTer an ignominious punishment. (90) Whtti 
one saith unto them, Believe in that which God hath 
sent down; they answer, We believe in that which 

*' It is remarksbU thst Muhammad accuses the Jaws of Tejecting 
him for the same reason their elders and priests had refused Chris^ 
namely, for envv."— JSrmdbiwm, Aofes on Jslam, 

This assumption of Muhanxxnad, like that of deliberate rejection 
of him whom they knew t« be the prophet of Qod, and of that which 
they knew to be the Word of God (i,e^ the Qurdn, see ver. 88), is 
purely gratuitous. He had fkiled to cive his Jewish hearers one 
single good reaaou for beb'eving him to be sent of God as a prophet 

R. Bogworth Smith (Mohammed dnd Mahammedanimi, p. 14, second 
edition) is surprieed '* that the avowed relation of Christianity to 
Judaism has not protected JsUm from tiie assaults of ChristiAn 
apokM^ifts. grounded on its no less explicitly avowed relation to the 
two to^uier." But surely "avowed" relationship can afford no 
protection to any religion against assault The avowed relationship 
must be proven to be cenuine. Mere assertions on the part of Jesus 
never could have established anv relationship between Christiaility 
and Judaism. Thia relationship is onlv established by showing 
Cbrifltianity to be a develo^ent of Judaism — a development de- 
manded by Judaism itself, until it can be shown that IsUm is a 
further development of both Judaism and Chnstianity, all " avowed " 
relationship cdunts for nothing. The ground of assault on the part 
ot Christian apologists is the manifest disagreement between Iiidm 
and ita *^ avowed relation ** to Cbrhtianity. 

{^0) That wkuhOod hath sent dovm, TheQurdn. The TiE^r-i-ieau^i 
understands the allusion to be to the Gospel also^ but this opinion is 
not well founded. The latter piurt of the verse undoubtedly refers 
to the Qurin alone, and the alluuon here must be to the same thing. 

Tnat which hath been sent dovm to w. The Pentateuch. 

Tkey rejtct . , . the truth, cgnfirmhia that which it icith therri. See 
note 00 ver. 40. This statement, so frequently reiterated, is one of 
the chief of the points invitingattack upon the Qur^n. T)ie quontion 
to be decided is one of fact, Does the Qur^ confiiTn the doctrine, 
the history, and the plan of salvation by atonemeni set forth in the 
writings ot Moses l if not then the Qunin ib a forgery, and Mu*^ 
ham mad an impostor, the Uur^ being witnesa. 

Muslims are so thoroughly conviucM 01 the force of this ar^inient 
against them that they see no way rif evading it except in the claim 
that the Pentatoiirh now in use among Jews and Christians is either 
in whole or in part a forgery. 

tkiy, Wh*/ iliereftfn have ye slain the prophrts of God ? See Matt, xxiii. 
37. 60 Rod well ; but see adao notes 0x1 ver. 6a 
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hath been sent down unto us: and tliey reject what 
hath bten revealed sinoe, ftlthough it be the truth, con- 
firming that which is with them. Say, Why there- 
fore have ye slain the prophets of God in times past, 
if ye be true believers ? (91) Moses formerly came unto 
you with evident signs, but ye afterwards took the calf /or 
y<yi0r god and did wickedly. (9,2) And when we accepted 
your covenant, and lifted, the mountain of Sinai over 
you» sai/inff. Receive the law which we have given you, 
with a resolution to perform it, and hear ; they said, We 
have heard, and have rebelled: and they were made to 
drink down the calf into their hearts for their unbelief. 
Say, A grievous thing hath your faith commanded you, if 
ye be true believers ? (93) Say, If the future mansion with 
God b^ prqyared peculiarly for you, exclusive of the rest 
of mankind, wish for death, if ye say truth; (94) but they 
will never wi?h for it, because of that which their hands 
have sent before them ; GoD knoweth the wicked-doers ; 

• 

f91) The ealf. See notes on ver. 50. 

(92) Lifted the mountain of Sinai over you. See note on ver. 62. 
)Ve have heard and rebelled, MoBlini eommentaiors cxpi-eat a 

variety of opinions in regard to these words. «.</., they cried aloud 
"we hare heard,** but said softly "and rebellea," or **we have heard'* 
with our ears " and rebelled '' with our hearts, or that their fathers 
heard and they rehdled; or that aMiw said ^we ha^e heard," and 
others *' and rebelled ; " or. finally, that two different occasions are 
referred to, one of obedience and another of rebellion. See tafttr-i- 
Rauji, 

Say, A snrievous thing, dst, " Muhammad here infers from their 
lorefathei^' disobedience in worshipping the calf, iA the same time 
that they pretended to believe in the law of Moses, that the faith of 
the Jewd in his time was as vain and h^rpocritical, since they rejected 
him, who was foretold therein, as an impostor." — Sale, Yahya, Bai- 
dhiu'i. 

(93) If the futvure manfion . . . \cish for deaths if ye say truth. 
Thin same claim can be set uu with e<^ual lust ice against Muslims, 
who holvl out no hope of salvation to sucn as reject Idl6m. The 
tc^tr-i'Raufi regards the words as being addressed to believen aa a 
if^ cf tlieir faith. Tried by such a tcs^ there are indeed very few 
true Muslims. 

(94) That ichich their hands have sent brfn-e fheni, ** That is, by 
reason of the wicked forgeries which they have been guilty of in 
respect to the Scriptures. An expression much like that of St. Paid 
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(95) and thoU Bhalt surelj find them of all men the most 
covetous of life, even more than tlie idolaters : one of them 
would desire his life to be prolonged a thousand years, 
but none shall reprieve himself from punishment, that his 
l.if e may l»e prolonged : GrOD seeth that which they do. 

li (96) Say, Whoever is an enemy to Gabriel (for he hath R"iT' 
caused tie Qurdn to de8cend on thy heart, by tho permission 
of GrOD, confirming that which was before rev^^ltd, a direc- 
tion, and good tidings to the faithful); (97) whosoever is an 
enemy to God, or his angels, or his apostles, or to (Sabnel, 
or Michael, verily God is an enemy to the unbelievers. 
(98) And now we have sent down unto thee evident 



where he ^avs, that iomi intnU tins are open heforeiiand, going hefore 
to JMdamenl. — SaU. 

Ood knoiffcth the trickitUdoers. Thin, with a multitude of aimilsr 
paasages in the Qurin, clearly empbaiiises the truth of C^d^ omni- 
Bcieuce. It i» one of tboBe truths which haa ^ven Isldm so much 
moral power, and which asserts its superiority over tho various 
fomi« of heathenism with which it cornea In contaet Such trutha 
regarding God account in great measure for its influence as a '^mis- 
sionary religion.^ 

(06) Whoevtr ii an entmv to GobritU *^ Tlie commentators say that 
the Jews asked what angel it was that brought the divine revelations 
to Muhammad ; and being told that it was iGhibriel, they replied that 
he was their enemy, and the messenger of voiath and punishment ; 
but if it had been Michael, they would have believed on him, be- 
cause that angel was their friend, and tha messenger of peace and 
plenty. And cm this occasion, they say, this passa^ was revecded. 

That Michael was really the protector or guardian angel of the 
Jew« we know from Scripture rOan. xiL i)) and it Bet*ms that Qabrid 
was, as the Persians call him, the angtljof revelationty being frequency 
sent on messages of that kind (Dan. viii. 16: ix. 21 ; liuke i. 19, 26); 
for which reason it is probable MuhAuimcid pretended he was the 
angel from whom he received the Quran." — SdU^ Jaldlwldifif YahyOk 

(98) EwUvt sigm, ** i*.«^the revelations of this book."— -Sa^ " The 
Qur4n and miracles.''- -7Vi/<f r-i^A»H/?. The word Ay^ty here traos- 
lated signsy is that which is used to denote the various sections or 
vertics of the Qurdn. An these verses were claime-d to be a standing 
miracle, aud were for this reason caUed stmu, the nllusion of the pas- 
sage is to the rev$Ution$ of the Qurdn, as Sale has it 

A» to the « laim of Muslim tradition and of modem Muhamma- 
dana that Muhdmmad wrought miracles, it is snfdcient to say that 
such a claim is made directly in opposition to the repeated declara- 
tion of the Qurdn to the contrary. See vers. iiS, 119: chap. iiL 
1S4, 1^5 ; chap. vii. 34-36, 109, in ; chap. x. 21, ^c. 
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signs, and none will disbelieve tLem but the evil-doers. 

(99) Whenever they make a oo\enant, will some of them 
reject it? yea, the greater part of them do not believe. 

(100) And when there came unto them an apostle from God, 
confirming that scripture which was with them, some of 
those to whom the scriptures were given cast tlie book of 
Gk)D behind their hacks, dks it they knew it not : (101) and 
they followed the derive which the devils devised against tiie 
kingdom of Solomon, and Solomon was not an unbeliever ; 
hut the devils believed not; they taught men sorcery, and 
that which was sent down to the two angels at Babel, 
Hinit and Manit ; jet those two taught no man until they 
had said, Verily we are a temptation, therefore be not an 

nOO) An apotdejram Qod^ cfrnfirmfng that scriptun tshich Ufoa with 
ihma. Muhammad here reiterates his claim to be an apostle con* 
firming the Jewish Scriptures. He would also h% lecognised as an 
apostle of Qod because be confirms the Jewish Scriptures. He there- 
fore arttest^ the divine character of the Bcriptures extant in his tivu. 
See also note on ver. 90. 

(101) The device vhieA the devilt iavised, '^The devils having, by 
God's permission, tempted Solomon without success, they made use 
of a trick to blast- his character. For they wrote several books of 
made, and hid them under that prince's throne, and after his death 
told the chief men that if they wanted to know by what meana Solo- 
mon bad obtained his absolute power ovar men, genii, and the winds^ 
they should dig under his throne ; which having done, tliey fbtmd 
the aforesaid books, which contained impious sup^a^titiona. The 
better Bort refused to learn the evil arta therein delivered, but the 
common people did ; and the priests published this scandalous story 
of Solomon, which obtained credit among the Jews, till God, say 
the Muhammadans, cleared that king by the mouth of their prophet, 
deHaring that Solomon was no idolater." — Sale. JoAya, Jaldluadhi, 

"Babel is regarded by the Muslims as the lountain-head of the 
science of magic They su]^pose H&nit and M^un&t to be two angels 
who, in consequence of their want of compassion for the fraila ee of 
mankind, were sent down to earth to be tempted. They both sinned; 
and being permitted to choose whether they Would be punished now 
or hereafter, chosi^ the former, and are still suspended oy th%: feet at 
Babel in a rocky pit. and are the great teachers of magic" — Lane on 
chap, iii., note 14, ot the Thoueand and One Nighte, See also Rod- 
well's note. 

Hdrfit and Mdr^. *' Some say only that these w^e two magicians 
ir angels .sent by God to teach men magic and to tempt them ; but 
others tell a lonp^er fable, that the angels cxprcteing their surprise 
at the wickednea<) of the sons of Adam, after prophets had been sent 
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unbeliever. So oien learned from those two a chann by 
which they might cause diviaion between a man and his 
wife ; but they hurt none thereby, unless by GtOd's per- 
mission, and they learuf^l that which would hun them, 
and not profit them ; and yet they knew that he who 
bought that art should have no part in the life to come, 
and woful is tlis price for which they have sold their souls, 
if the}' knew it. (1 02) But if they had believed, and feared 
God, verily the FBward they tvmiU have had from GOD 
would have been better, if they Lad known it. 

II U03) O true believers, say not ta oti/r ajmtUy "Eaina;** R rv 
but say '* Undhurna -" and hearken : the infidels shall sufTer 
a grievous punishment. (104) It is not the desire of the un- 
to tkem with divine commissions, Cod bid tbem choose two out of 
their ovrii omnber to be sent ddwn to 1^ judges on earth Wher(»> 
n^ou they pitched upon Hdrut and Md.n!it, who executed their office 
With hitegrity for some time, till Zuharah, or the planet Venus, de- 
scendud and af>pear6d b«!foi*e them in the; &hape of a beantlfid woman, 
bringing a complaint againBt her husband (though others say she 
was a real wunian). As soon as thev saw her thev fell in love with 
her, and tindeaToured to prevail on her to satisfy their desires ; but 
she f.ew up again to heaven, whither tlie two angels also returned, 
but were not admitted. However, on the intercession of a certain 
pious man, thepr were allowed to choose whether they would be 
punished in this life or in the other; whereupon they chose the 
former, and now bnStv punishment accordingly in ^bel, where 
tlisy are to remaiu till the duy of judgment. They add tnat if a 
luan has a fancy to learn magic, he may go to them, and hear their 
voice, but conuot see them. 

''The Jews have souiethiug like this of the angel Shambozai, 
who haviug debauched himself with women, repented, and by way 
of peiiunoij KjLing hiiuiielf up between heaven and eaclh. (See 
JBere?»hit llabbah in Gey. vi. 2)/ — 'SWe, TaKya^ Jaldluddint ikc, 

(103) &ay noi to our apoi^tU, ''Raina ; *' hut $ajf ** Undhurna," "Those 
tvo A.i*abic words have both the same siguitication, viz., Zoek on tu, 
and ai-e a kind of salutatioiv. Muhanunad had a great aversion to 
the fint, because the JewH frequently used it in derision, it being a 
word of reproach in their toiigoe. They alluded, it seems, to the 
Hebrew verb \nn, ma, which signifies to be had cr mischievous.^' — 
iW«, JaUUiulJin. 

" /?ain^i,'* dHpronouncsdj means in Hebrew, "o-ar had one;'* but in 
Arabic, "/dofc oniu,*'--Hodu*dly Ai4iid i^ddir, 

(105) lyhaievtr verse vie shnil (dtroyattj or cause thee to forget^ we 
itfiU bring a better thofi ity or One like unto it. ** Imdm Baghawl says. 
ChlkC the number of abrogated vtnw has been variously estiiiiAtea 
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believere, either among those unto \rhom the scriptures have 
been given, or among the idolaters, that any good should 
oc 8'jnt down unto you from your Lord: but God will 
appropriate his mercy unto whom he pleiiseth ; for God is 
exceeding beneficent. (105) Whatever verse we shall abro- 
gate, or cause thee to forget, we will bring a better than 

froui five to fi\ ti hundred/' — Hughes* Introduttian to ik$ Roman Vrdt 
Quitiif 1876, p. xix. 

The Tajfsir Fatah-ul-Aniz describes thrift claj»j*e« of abroj»ated pas- 
sages : (i.) wheias one verse or passage is :mbstitutt!<i for Another; 
(aO where the meaning and force of a passage is abrogated by the 
addUwi of another pasf^^e. both passages being retained in the 
book ; and (3.) where the passage is removed entirely from both 
the book azui the memory of those who may have heard ic See 
on this subject Introduction to Muir*3 Ltfi of Mahometf pp. xxii. and 
xxvL^ also Preliminary Didcnurse, p. 1 10. 

Brinckroau, in his Notei on Jslatn^ draws from ^is poiisage the 
following; oonoluaion :-*-*' If God gave versee to Mnhammad and then 
cancellca them, it utterly destroys the notion that the ori^id of 
tho present Qut4n, as we now hay« it^ wss written on the preser?ed 
tabiu from all eternity by Cod. If it be Faid that Qod thoiight it 
better to withdraw 8()me versos after dec.larinff them, it looks as if 
Gofl, like man, did 001 know t?ie future ; and as we do not know 
for :i cerlainiy what words were cancelled, we cannot tell whicU 
verse it i» best for us to attend to." 

The doctrine of abrogation, as taught in this passage and otners 
(xiii. 39 and xvl 103), sprang up during Miihanunad's prophetic 
career as a matter of necessitv^ The prophetic psflssffes beln^ deli- 
vered piecemeal, and generally as the religious or political circnm- 
siances of the pro]>het demanded, it came to pass t.hat some of the 
later deliverances were contradictory to former ones. The Jews, 
ev«r alert in tJieir op^iosition to the pretensions of the new religion, 
tK>inted out the discrepancies alreaily manifest in the so-called re\e- 
lAiion^. Objections of this order couid not but seriously iniiuence 
tiif; popularity of the prophet amon^^ his r.ountr}'men, and even 
jeuiiardi^e his eredit in the eyes of his own followers. Under cir- 
cuiUhtancirB like theoc Muhammad promulgated the doctrine of abro- 
gation, a doctrine which not only secured the allegiance of thr)8e 
whose faith had been shaken by Jewish objections, but which has 
d*irved to strengthen his followers in all ages in their controversy 
with Jews and Christians. 

The claim of the commentators is: (1.) That Qod is a sovereign, 
and is iherefi.*rc at liberty to change or abolish his laws at hia own 
discretion ; (2.) that abrog&lion on his nan does not imply any 
impt*rfectioii in tht laws rhangcni or abolished, as Jews and Ohris> 
tian8 had declared, but that circumstances of time« place, &c., called 
forth new laws, rites, and ceremonies. Ail God's laws, rites, and 
c*;remunie6. ordaiusd for tiie gaidance of his creatures, are good and 
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it, or one like unto it. Dost tbou not know that G6v is 
almighty ? (106) Do8t thou not know that unto God be- 
longeth tho kingdom of heaven and earth ? neither have 
ye any protector or helper except God. (107) Will ye 
require of your apostle according to that which was for- 
merly required of Moses ? but he that hath exchanged faith 

true for the time and under the cmuuifitauces in which they were 
gu*en and for nrhich they were inteuded. 

Now, while it may be admitted that the abrogated passages of the 
Qurin may thus be upheld against the objection that they militate 
against the perfection of the divine character, assumifigy as Muslims 
do, the inspiration of the Qiiriu, yet thia doctrine will not serve 
their purpose when applied 1o the alleged abrogation of the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and Hew TeHtainents. 

Ou thie point it becomes us to admit freely that Gk)d has abro- 
ptod in one age rites, ceremonies^ az)d Uws wliich wen* commanded 
in another. We claim this much in our controTersy with Jews con- 
cemiug the rites and ordinances of the Mosaic dispensation relating 
to clean and unclean meate, sacrifices and oiferings, the observance 
of certain feasts, holy days, pilgrimages, &c. This doctrine is clearly 
maintained by the Apostle Paul in nis Epistle to tlie Galatians anil 
by the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

But when the Muslim seeks to apply this principle of abrogation 
to the great cardinal doctrines of the Christian faiui, a? taught con- 
sistently throughout the whole Bible, and thus attempts to reconcile 
the Cormer Scriptures with the contradictory teachings of the Qiuun 
concerning the oeing uud attributes of God, the Trinity, the Sonship of 
Christ, the Holy Spirit, and the Atonement, w>t tomentioii histoncal 
facts and the spirit of prophecy, the ChrLHtian does fairly take excep 
tion to this doctrine of abrogation. Vo amount of arganient can 
ever so reconcile the Quriu witti the former Scriptures^ which it 
professes to confirm, as to make it possible to accept both as the 
Word of God. If the Bible be acknowlo<lged to be the Word of 
God (and every Muslim is- bound to do so^, then, all reasonable con- 
cession t4) the doctrine of abrogation bemg made, the Qurin must 
still be rejected. 

Datt not thou kjM^p that God is Almighty ? This is eiv^en as the 
reason why Cod may abrogate any portion of his Word. It is tlie 
reusou ciVen by all Muaum commentators. '* He can do as he 
plerwea.^ But God cannot lie. He cannot deny eternal truth, his- 
torical facts, and hie own nature. " He cannot deny himself.* 
Compare the teaching of Jesus in Matt t. 17. 

(107) TAcU v:hick tr(M formerly required of Moets f " JaliUuddlu 
says that what the Jews required of Moses was that they might 
see God manifestly. The Taftfr Husaini, however, has it tnat they 
demanded that M uhammad boould show them such a complete book, 
given at one time, as was given to Moses. Whatisver toe allusion 
may be, one thing i^ evident, viz., that Muhammad was troubled 
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for infidelity^ bath already erred froin tbe straight way. 
(108) Many of those unto whom the soriptores have 
been given, desire to render you again unbelievers, after 
ye have believed; ont of envy from their souls, even 
after the truth is become manifest unto them; but for- 
give tkem^ and avoid thimi, till GrOD shall send his com- 
80X4. mand; for Gox) is omnipotent (109) Be constant in 
prayer, and give alms, and what good ye have sent 
before for your souls, ye (hall find it with Gou; surely 
God aeeth that which ye do. (110) They say, Verily nona 
shall enter paradisCi except they who are Jews cr Christians: 
this is their wish. Say, Produce your proof 0/ this, if ye 
speak truth. (Ill) Nay, jDut he who resignetli himself to 

God, and doth that which is right, he shall have his reward 

- - .1111 - — — '• 

and displeased at the disposition of his followers to require of him 
similar evidence of his jprophetic misAion to that giTen 07 Moees.'* — 
Votei on Eoman Urdu ^rdn, 

(108) Out of envi/ fnmi their icuii, ite. See notes ou yer. 89. 
But/orfjiive theniy €md avoid them. These words indicate the policy 

of Miihatiimad, so lone as be was too weak t*) use tiie more conTiuciug 
ai]P[ument of the swoiu in the controversy with the powerful Jewifib 
Cru)es of Madina. The faithful were not to wage war against thoni, 
but to fo:i;ive them, and to prevent their exeicising any evil 
influence, they were to be avoided. The TafHr-i-Ra^fi parapbraines 
this passage thus : ** For^^ve and pass them by^ until Oda ceveaJ nis 
<iomniand concerning their slaughter or their payment 6f tribute." 

(109) £4 c<mtta7U in prayer. Prayer is tbe ^t of the five prin- 
cipal duties of the Muslim. It consists in the ofieriug 01 ascriptions 
of praise to the deity with supplication for divine blessing five times 
a day. The times for prayer are : (i.) In the evening at four minutes 
after sunset ; (2.) just after nightfall ; (3.) at daybreak in the morn- 
ing;. (4.) at noon, as soon as the sun begins to decline from the 
meridian; (5.) midway between noon atid sunset. See also note on 
ver. 42. 

And almt. The giving of tahU, or legal and obligatory alms, is 
another of the five duties. The idea was probably borrowed from 
the Jewish tithes. See note on ver. 42, and Preliminary Discourstti 
p. 172. 

(110) They tay^ Verily none shall enter paradi^ey exc^t they who are 
J0W9 or Christians, ''This passage was revealed on occasion of a 
dispute which Muhammad had with tbe Jews of Mfidljia and the 
Christians of Najrin, each of them asserting that rbose of their 
religion only should be saved.'' — SaU, Jaldtuddiu, See note on 
ver. 61. * 

(111) A^ay, but he who resigneth himself to Qod, and doth that tf^A 



^m 
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with bU LoBD : there shall come no fear on them, neither 
shall they be grieved. .. 

n (112) The Jews say, The Christians are grounded on K i«* 
nothing ; and the Christians say, The Jews are grounded 
on nothing; yet they both read the scriptures. So like- 
wise say they who know not ttie scripture, according to 
their saying. But God shall judge between them on the 
day of the resur action, concerning that about which they 
now disagree. (113) Who is more unjust than he who pro- 
hibiteth the temples of GoD, that his name should be re- 
membered Iher6in,and who hasteth to destroy them ? Those 
men cannot enter therein, but with fear: (114) they shall 

u rigkt^ ttc Here we have first a denial of the teaching of Jews 
and CmiBtiaiia that a profession of, aad obedience to, the re<^ture- 
meuU of their religion is necessary to salration. As this is also 
the teaching of the MoslimH, the force of this denial of it by 
Muhamniad can only be evaded hj the convenient doctrine of abro- 
gation. Secondly, we hare here a declaration that resignation to 
the will of God and right doing, which Jal^addin interprets as 
" SHserting the unity of Qod," are the sole conditions of Kalvatson. 
If so, then men are still under the law, and so cannot be saved, 
seeing none can fulfil its requirements. If so, then the Qospel of 
Jesos, which the Qurin claims to have attested, is untrue. 

(112) Th^ J€W9 say^ Tke Chridians ar$ ground«i on nothing^ (tc 
"The Jews and CJhnsttans are here accused of denyin|z the truth 
of each others religion, notwithstanding they read the Scriptures ; 
whereas t}ie Pentateuch bean testimony to Jesus, and tb.e Qospel 
bears tentimony to Moses.'' — Sale, Jaldlwidhi, 

Yet ih*iy hot/i read the Scrifiures. Thia is farther testimony to the 
Jewish anil Christian Scriptui'^s, as not only extant and in general 
use among Jews and ChristianR, but also to their credibility. The 
plain inference from this passage is thfit Muhammad re<:i^rded them 
as genuine. Whence then the ground for the chaige made by him 
that the Jews and Christitvna changed and corrupted their Sciiptures 
(ver. 41)? The answer is, that he diu not charge upon them the 
crime of corrupting the tezt^ but of pervtrting and concealing the 
meaning of their Scriptui«s. 

The charge made by modem Muslims as to tltp corruption of the 
Bible u.>xt cannot be juntific^d by any fair interpretation of the 
Qur^n. This is aa arrow borrowed from the quiver of Christian 
infidelity. 

Thtnj who know iwi the S'ripture, The heathen Arabf», who sided 
with Jews and Oiiidtians in their debutes. 

(]13, 114) Wtio is more vnjust thfin Jie %vho prohihUeth the temples 
0/ Oody f^c. *' Or hiudereth men frum paying their adorations to 
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have shamd in this world, and iu the next a grieTOoa 
puiushment. (115) To God belong§ih the east and the 
west ; therefore whithersoever ye turn yourselves to pray» 
there is the face of GoD; for God is omnipresent and 
omniscient. (116) They say, God hath begotten children: 
God forbid ! To him belongeth whatever is in heaven, and 
on earth; (117) all is possessed by him, the Creator of 

God in thoee sacrad plaeei. This pasiA^ says JaUluddin. wm 
Zb sealed on news being brought that the Komans bad spoilea tha 
temple of Jemsalem ; or else when the idolatrous Araha obstructed 
Munammad's visiting the temple of Makkali in the esmediticm of al 
Hudaibiya, which happened in the idxth jeax of tjbe J^ra."— iSo^t. 

But Kodwell points out that this verse is misplaced here, in case 
it has reference to the Makkans who obstructed Muhammad's Tisit to 
the Raabah in the sixth year of the Hijnk 

" Mohammad little thought how this verse foreshadowed his suc- 
cessors. The Mosque of Omer at Jerusalem and the Mo'jqne of St 
Sophia will occur to the reader.'* — Bruukman'M Notes r,n Idam. 

Those men cannot enter therein huJt with fear. This verse is referred 
to as authoritv for excludiog Christians from the Musjid, espedally 
Irom the Kaaoah. 

(1 15) Whithertoever yt turn yovrtelvee to pray, there is the face ofOod, 
This verse is regarded by aU commenLitors as abrogated by ver. 
145. It is said to have been revealed in] the interval between the 
abrogation of the command to pray toward Jerusalem and the final 
command U^ turn toward Makkah. A multitude of stories have been 
invented to expl^n the verse, but their recital would be unprofit- 
able. 

For God is omnipreeent and omniicienL This is given as the reason 
for requiring no Qibla. Even the Muslim must oe struck with the 
very strange inconsistency between this reasonable statement and 
the itason assigned in ver. 145 for the command to turn to Makkah 
as the Qibla. 

(116) They say^ Ood hcuh beooUen ch^'ldrea, " This is spoken not 
only of the "Christiana and of the Jew^ (for they are accused of 
holding Uzair or £xra to be tlie Son of OodX but also the pagan 
Arabs, who iLiagined the angels to be daughters of GkH!." — &Uf 
T[Mr'i'lia^/i 

This charge indicates the ignorance of the Arabian prophet 
Neitliei Jews nor Christians ever said Qod begot children in tne sense 
here ascribed. The charge was probably due to an infexenee dravm 
from the lohguase used by Christians, and perhaps by Jews, in speak- 
uig of Christ ana his people us the ^ Son of God^ and ''the children 
of G(.>d " The charge against the Jews that they called Ezra the Son 
of Gud (thap. X. 30^ is entirely without proof, and altogether beyond 
the region of probaoility . 

(117) Bey and it u. The-doctrine that Gvd creates out of nothing 
is nere clearly recognised. Abo hU entire suvereignty over all ~ 
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heaven and earth ; and when he dreceeth a thing, he only 
saith unto it, Be, and it is. (118) And they who know 
not tJie scriptures say, Unless Gk>D speak unto us, or thou 
show as a sign, we wUl not believe. So said those hefore 
thexn, according to their saying: their hearts resemble 
each other. We have already shown manifest signs unto 
people who firmly believe; (ll9j we have sent thee in 
truth, a bearer of good tidings and a preacher; and thou 
shalt not be questioned concerning the companions of 
hell. (120) But the Jews will not be pleased with thee, 
neithei the Christians, until thou follow their religion; 
say, The direction of God is the trtte direction. And 
verily if thou follow their desires, after the knowledge 
which hath been given thee, thou shalt find no patron or 
protector against God. (121) They to whom we have 



(118) Or thou Mhow Hi a tign. This passage poiuts to the stroue 
presBure brought to bear upon Huhaiamad, cot only by Jews and 
Christians, bucalso by the Arabe, in their coiistant demand for 
miracles. Such passages a)i|o clearly show that Muhammad wrought 
no miracles. 

We have already ih^wn manifest signs. Muhammad here probably 
alludes to xW verses (Aydt, si^ns) of the Qur&n as manifest sigua to 
beli«^vers. 

(119) We have sent thee . . . a preacher. This is Muhammad's 
claim concerning himself. He ever sets himself forth as a preacher, 
yet as a roesaenffsr of Qod, an apostle, by whom the Qurin was to be 
conveyed to and enforced upon' the world. The power by which it 
was to be enforced, at the tune this passage was written, was persua- 
sion. The pains consequent on unbelief were the pains of hell-fire. 
Believen were not yet made by the power of the swonl. 

Thou ahalt nut he questioned amcenving the companions of hell. The 
Taf$ir Husaini says these words were spoken in reply to the inquiry 
of Mohammad concerning his parents, who had died in idolatry. 
The meaniug, however, seems to be tnat the prophet was not to 
dispute, but simply to proclaim the truth. If men would not believe, 
the responsibility rested with them. They thereby proved them- 
feelves to be companions of hell. 

(120) Until fh<,u follow tlicir religion. We learn from this passage the 
growing division between the Jews and Christians and Muhammad, 
who is now regarded as teaching doctrine which is far from attesting 
the laith of Abraham, Moses, and Jesus. Even Muhammad recognises 
" their religion ** as different from his own, but yet different only as 
heresy differs from ortliodoxy. 

(121) T1i4y to whom vce have given (he hool. Sale, in his translation, 
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given the book nf the QurAn, and who read it with ita true 
reading, they beliere therein ; and whoever believeth not 
therein, they shall periah. 
liTd' II (122) O children of Israel, remember my favour 
wherewith I have favoui*ed yea, and that I have pre- 
ferred you before all nations; (123) and dread Uie 
day wherein one soul shall not make satisfaction for 
another soul, neither shall any compensation be accepted 
from them, nor shall any intercession avail, neither shall 
they be helped. (124) Eememb^* when the Lord tried 
Abraham by certain words, which he fulfilled : QOD said* 
Verily I will constitute thee a model of I'eligion unto 
mankind ; he answered, And also of my posterity ; 60D 
said, My covenant doth not comprehend the ungodly 

AUpplies the yirords ^^c/Uu (iurdn " after this sentenoe. Some Muslim 
commentators understand the passage in the same way ; but the 
sentiment of the whole passage, as well as the interpretation of moat 
Muslim commentators, is against it The reference is to the Jewish 
and Christian Scriptures^ and the meaning of the passage then ia^ 
*^ Tlie direction of God is the true direction," i.e., lalim, and those 
Jews and Christians who read their own Scriptures ^ with its true 
readine," t.«., who do not change or twist the evident import tbareof, 
** they believe therein." 

We have in this passage a distinct witness of Muhammad himself 
to the genuineness and credibility of the Scriptures extant in kia 
own time, and in use aiaong Jews and Christians. 

(122) children of Urad. . . , / have pr^erred you before all 
naiuyfis, ie., " until the time of Muhammad. Then the descendants 
of Ishmael were not so approved by God." — Brinckman'i Ifoiei on 
IMm. 

This verse and the next are identical with vers. 46 and 47. 

^124) Remembirr viKen the Lord tried A hrah<wrn. " G od tried Abraham 
chiefly by commanding him to leave his native country and to offer 
liis son. But the commentators suppose the trial here meant related 
<jn]v to some particular ceremonies, such as circumcision, pilgrimage 
to the Kaaban, several rites of purification, and the Hke.*' — Sale, 

Which hefulJiHed, Which Abraham ful^Ued by leaving his home 
and country, and, as Muslims believe, by offering up Ismail as a sacri- 
fice. See chap, xzxvii. 101-107. 

Verily I wiU comtitute thee a jnodd of rdtgion. '^ I will establish 
thee the leader uf the people. '^ — Savory* 

'* 1 have raiher expressed the meaning than truly translated the 
Arabic word Imdnny which answers to the Latin Antisice, This title 
tbo MuhammaUans give to their priests who begin the prayers in 
their mosques, and whom ull the congregation follow.'' — Sa/«. 
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(125) And when we appointed the holy house of Makkahto 
be a place of resort for mankind, and a place of security ; 
and said, Take the station of Abraham for a place of 
prajer; and we covenanted with Abraham and Ismail, 
that they should cleanse my house for those who should 
compass it, and those who should be devoutly assiduous 
there, and those who should bow down and worship. (126) 



( 1 25) The hoLy houtt, " Thai is, tlie Kaabah, which is nsually called. 
hy mj of eminence, tks hou$e. Of t}ie sanctity of this building and 
othur particulan relating to it, see the Preliminary Discourse, p. 

The station of Abraham, '* A place so called within the inner 
enolosure of the Kaabah, wnere they pretend to show the print of his 
foot in a stone." — Sale, 

According to the Tafiir-i-Ra/iifi, Abraham visited the bouse of 
Ismafl in his absence, but not likinff the treatment he receired 
from his wife, l<^ft with her a message ior his son, which was under- 
stood by Ismafl to exjfHress a desire that he should divorce his wife. 
This he did, when he married another. Abraham came again in the 
absence of his son, and bein^ urged by his dauflhter-in-law to descend 
from his caiuel and to permit her to wash his head, he declared that, 
owing to a vow not to leave his camel till he had completed his 
journey, he could not get down. Being pressed, however, he so far 
consented, that with one foot on his camel and the other on a stone 
he had his head washed ! This is " the place of Abraham." 

And we covenanted wUh Abraham arul hmailj dbe. The purpose of 
this passage seems to have been: (i.) I'o confirm in Arab minds their 
own traditions respecting Abraham and Ismail as the founders of 
the temple at Makkah, and (a.) to present the prophet of Arabia as a 
reformer of Makkan idolatry, as Abraham was said to have been. 

Throughout the Qur^n Muhammad endeavours very adroitly on 
the one Tiand to imitate the Old Testament prophets, and on the 
other to make it apjpear that the circumstances of trial and opposition 
under whicli the Old Testament prophets laboured were precisely 
similar to those under which he laboured. 

For most ffatisfuctory reasons for regarding this whole Muslim 
history of Abraham and Ismail as utterly unworthy of the least 
credit, see Introduction to Muir's Life of Mahomet, pp. cxciii., cxdv., 
and ccix. note. 

The adoption of Arab and Jewish legend current in his day as 
true, and the promulgation of it as of divine authority, might be 
reconciled with the thcury that Muhammad, though self-deceived, 
vei was honest in his prophetic character. But when we add to this 
his vacillation between the temples at Makkah and Jerusalem, fixing 
on the latter first, then expressing himself indifferent to either, and 
iiuallv settling on Makkah, the inconsistency is a little too striking 
to tally with such a theory. 
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And when Abraham said. Lord, make this a territory of 
security, and bounteously bestow fruits on its inhabitants, 
such of them as believe in God and the last day ; Gk>D 
answered. And whoever believeth not, I will bestow on 
him little ; afterwards I will drive liim to the punishment 
of Arf^-fire ; an ill journey shall it be 1 (127) And when 
Abraham and Ismail rsdsed the foundations of the house, 
saying, Lord, accept {^ from us, for thou art he who heareth 
and knoweth: (128) Lord, make us also resigned unto thee, 
and of our posterity a people reigned tlnto thee, and show 
us our holy ceremonies, and be turned unto us, for thou 
att easy to be reconciled, and mercifuL (129) Lord, 
send them likewise an apostle from among them, who 
may declare thy signs unto them, and teach them the 
book of the Qurd^ and wisdom, and may purify them ; for 
thou art mighty and wise. 

(127) And token Abraham and ItmaU raisti the foundcUtoru of the 
houae, dbo, liTuir, in his Life of Mahomet^ Introdrction, pp. czcL 
and cxciL, shows the whole fttoiy to he moat cleiirlj a legendaij 
fiction. 

( 1 28) Lord, makefu aUo retigned. ** The Arabic won I it Miislinmna, 
in the eingular Mtulimy which the Muhammadans take as a title 
peculiar to thema^Tea. The Europeana generally write and pro* 
nounce it Mu$ahnanJ*-^ale, 

Rodwell has greatly improved the translation by retaining the 
oTig)nal form of the word, *'Lord, make ua also Miislima, and onx 
posterity a Muslim people." &c. 

(129) Lordj send them IxKemse an apostle from among them, toho may 
declare thy eigne unto ihem^ dx. If these words had heen put into 
the mouth of Moses, we might regaid them as an allusion to Deut 
xviiL 1 5. As they stand, and regarded in the light of Muhammad's 
prophetic i>recenfiion8, the resemblance is probahly accidentsL 

Underlying these ^ords there is the claim of the Quraish to be 
the children of Abraham, a chum which has little positive evidence 
in its favour. The negative proof derived from the fact that the Jews 
never denied it is, after all, very much weakened when we consider 
that a claim to be an lehmaelite would be a matter of small interest 
to a Jew ; besides, the general ignorance of Arabia and its people 
prevalent everywhere would naturally lead them to regard all Arabs 
as Ishmaelites. Under such circumstancek^ the silence of the Jews 
carries little weight with it. 

^^And vnedomy i.e., the meaning of the Qur4n, or its declaratiouM 
as to things requiivd and forbidden, a^ to things clean kxi i unclean, 
and thus Uirough the law to purify them.^ — Tafsir^i-Bduji 
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I; (130) Who will be averse to the religion of Abraham, K la' 
but he whose mind is infatuated ? Surely we have 
chosen liiiii in this world, and in that which i^ to 
come he shoJl be one of the righteous. (131) When 
his LoHD said unto him, Hesign thyself unto me; he 
answered, I have resigned myself unto the Ix)rd of all 
creatures. (132) And Abraham bequeathed this rdigxon 
to his children, and Jacob dvi the same, saying. My 
children, verily GoD hath chosen this religion for you, 
therefore die not, unless ye also l»e resigned. (133) Were 
ye present when Jacob was at the point of death ? when 
he said to his sons, Whom will ye worship after me? 
They answered. We will worship thy God, and the GoD 
of thy fathers Abraham, and Ismail, and Isaac, one God, 
and to him will we be resigned. (134) That people are 
now passed away, they have what they have gained, and 
ye shall havi* what ye gain ; and ye shall not be questioned 
concerning that which they have done. (135) They say. 
Become Jews or Christians that ye may be directed. Say, 

(130) Tht religion of Abrafiam, i.«., laUio. Whilst such laiignagi: 
wa« intended to serve the purpose of winning the Jews, it expresses 
no real concession to them. In so far as they differed from Isldm, 
just flo far had they dcparteii from " the religion of Abraham." 

(132) Arcd Abraham bequeiUhed this religion to his children, and Jacob 
did Ute ftnuey <(x. That the religion referred to here is Isldm is 
evident from tlie latter part of the verse. Understood in the sense 
intended b^v Muhamma^l, viz., that the Muslim faith was the religion 
of Abraham and the patriarchs, this statement is false. Accordingly, 
we have here a statement, which, if overthrown, carries with it tlie 
whoh fabric of Mohammadanisni built upon it. Either the religion 
of Islam w as the religion of Abraliam, Isaac, and Jacob, or it was not 
It it was, let us have the evidence of the former Scriptures, the 
v/itrie&< of the former prophets. Failure here must stigmatise the 
wholb sy^iem as a forgery. 

(134) Th^fij have what ttuy hare gained. "Or, deserx'ed. The 
Muliatnmddan notion, as to the imputation of moral actions to man, 
which tlisv cfcll gijkin or acquisition^ is sut&cieutly explained in the 
Preliminary Discourse," p. ic6. — Hale. 

Ye itittll not bt ques^ionea cofwenUng that ichich they have done. 
Neither their virtues nor their vices will be accredited to you. 
£vei7 man shall answer for his own sin. See chap. xxxv. 19. 

(135) Thsff say, Become Jeics or Christians, that ye niay be directed, 
Say, liay^ dbc. We here learn the estimate whii li Muhumniad put 
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Nay, we follow the religion of Abraham the orthodox, who 
was no idolater. (136) Say, We believe in God, and that 
whioh hath been sent down unto us, and that which hath 
been sent down unto Abraham, and Ismail, and Isaac, 
and Jacob, and the tribes, and that which was delivered 
unto Moses, and Jesus, and that whioh was delivered unto 
the prophets from their Lord : We make no distinction 

upon the Juaaism and Christianity nf his day. They were systems 
of idolatry : the Jews regarding Ezra as tne Son of God, as the 
commentatori allege ; the Christians holding to a Trinity whieh, 
with Muhammadf consisted of God, Mary^ and Jttut, See chap. iv. 
169; comp. chap. v. 116, and chap. lix. j6. The Mushm is 
taught to regard nimt»elf as a follower of that faith from whioh both 
Jew and Christian had wandered, the faith of Abraham, ^ who was 
no idolater." 

Tlu orthodox, Arabic Hanif^ meauiiig one who has turned from 
good to bad, or from bad to good. Hf^re the meaning is one who 
has turuetl from idolatry to the worship of the true Ood. See Rod- 
well's note on chap, xvl 121. 

(126) Saiff Wt oelieKe in Ood, and that uphich halh been sent down 
to us,d:c» No passase in the Qur&n sets forth more clearlv thuu 
this the claims of ludm. It is the one true relioion 0^ all the fro- 
lihets and apostles of Ood.. It was the religion of Abrahum, of Mosea, 
and of Jesus. Upon this foundation the whole structure of Isldm 
Ftands. The controversy b«itween the Christian and the Muslim is, 
mainly, one as to fact The principal questian is, Do^^ Tsldm eon- 
serve within itself the system of spiritilal truthy the histoncal facts^ 
and the flan of salvation set forth in the teachings of the patriarchs afui 
prophets of the Old Testament dispensation, and cf Jesus and his Apostles 
in the New ? This is the iHdnt which Muslims ever s eek to evade, 
and yet this is the point which, above all others, thoj are bound to 
establisu ;8ee also above on ver. 132). 

TTkat which hath hen sent dovm unto Abraham, dc, . , . we 
make no distinction bettneen any of them. Two pointP of import- 
ance in thf- contr«)vev8y with Muslims may be noted hert : — rirst, 
it is here a^.'-erted that written r«*velation8 (books) like unto the 
Quri^n were "sent down" from Go<l *'unto Abraliani, and Ismail, 
and Isaac, and Jacol»." Where is the evi<lence of the truth of these 
btateniojitftl Where the proof that Ismail waa a prophet at all? 
The Mu&lim will say that the testimony ot the Qunin is sufficient 
evidence. This is tlie ur^ument of Muhammad himseK in the next 
verse. 13iit this sftmc statement declares that the writings of Moses 
and Jesus are, equally witli the Imuran, to be regarded as the inspired 
VV«»rd of God. This is our second point. If, now, the Scriptiirts of 
the Old and New Testaments contra(H«'t or fail to corrobor:rte these 
assertions of the Quiau, then the Quran points to ^ho evidence wliiih 
refutes its own statements. Th^* assertion of mo'lern Muslims, that 
these books the writings of. Moses and Jesus included, are nu louijer 
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between any of them, and to God are we resigned. (137) 
Now if they believe according to what ye believe, they 
are surely directed, bat if they tnm back, they are in 
schism. God shall support thee against them, for he is 
the hearer, the wise (138) The baptism of God luivt we 
received, and who is better than God to baptize ? him do 

extant, and that the books in the hands of Jews and Christians are 
either forgeries or old copies of the Scripture so full of corruptions 
<i4 to be no lonser credible, is itself evHence of the desperation of 
the.Mnsliin apologist. Such an assertion is^ of course, incapable of 
proof. Noiwithstanding, it is inarveUous with wliat pertinacity the 
assertion continues to be made. 

(137) If they turn hackj tkejf are in AckisnL, This last clause is 
translated in Rodwell, ^*they cut themselve* off from youj^ in the 
Tafibr-i-Bavifi^ '^^re. in opposition and enmitjr to you;" in Abdul 
Qidir's translation, " are opposed to you/' 

On his entry into Madina, Muhammad courted the favour of the 
Jews. Hoping to bring them over to acknowledge his prophetic pre- 
tensions, he expressed much reverence for the patriarchs of the Jews, 
and especLilly for Abraham, *'the orthodox." A siiuilur desire to 
win the iiifluence of the Abyssinian *' NaUshi/' and ttie Christian 
tribes of Yanian, drew forth from him similar expressions of rei^pect 
for Jesus. . His was the religion of Abraham, Moses, and Jesus. 
Why should they not acknowledge him, seeing he had been sent to 
eonfirm the Scriptures of both Jew and Christian { His neighbours 
and fellow-townsmen, the Jews, demanded of liim the proof of his 
claim. Failing to satisfy this very reasonable demand, he soon found 
the Jews to be his keenest opponents, whose objections he coiUd not 
silence, save by the assassins knife and the fanatic's sWord. This 
verse marks the growing antipathy towards these. Failure to obey 
the ** prophet" was now evident apostasy from Go<l ; refusal to accept 
the doctnues of Isldm, evidence of' enmity toward the Muslims. 

Ood will ifiwport ihee again$t them. The bloody triumph over the 
Bani Quraidha and the Bani Nadhir is here foreshadowed. Argu- 
ment and miracle beiu^ denied him, Muhanunad still relies on God. 
With this faith he instigates the assa9sination of Abu Afak, of Kib, 
and Ibn Sanina ; exiles the Buni Kadhlr and Qainucda ; and orders 
the slaughter of eight hundred men of the Bani Quraidha in cold 
blood. 

It is said that the blood of the Elhalifali Othnuin, which was shed 
by an ashassins hand while reading the Quran, fell upon the words 
of this verse. See Rodwell in loco. 

(138) TIu baptiun of God have we received. Rodwell translates 
this ^a«}sage> '^ Islam is the baptism of God," bnt says, *' The original 
Ftmply has ' Baptitm of Ood, • This may be understood either of 
Islim generally, or, with Ullman, in the more restricted sense of 
circumcision." 

Sale says, ** By baptism is to be understood the religion which God 
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we worship. (139) Say, Will ye dispute ^th us con- 
cemini; God, wlio is our Lord, and your Ix)rd ? we have 
our works, and ye hsre your works, and unto him are we 
sincjcrely devoted. (140) Will ye say, truly Abraham, 
and Isrnni] and Tsaae, and Jacob, and the tribes were 
Jews or C'hristians^ Say, are ye wiser, or GrOD? And 
who is more unjust than he who hideth the testimony 
which he }*ath received from God ? But God is not regard- 
less of th?;t which ye do. (141) That people are passed 
aM'ay, they have what they have gained, and ye shall have 
what ye gain, nor shall ye be questioned concerning that 
which they have done. 
srooKn || ^"14:^) The foolish men will say, What hath turned 

^^i^ theui from their Qibla, towarda which they formerly 
t^ 1 * prayed? Sjiy, Unto GoD hdongeth the east and the 
west : ho directeth whom he pleaseth into the right 



irietitutfil in the beginning ; because the signs of it appear in the 
pei'-sou who piv/fesses it, as the signs of wat^sr appear in the clothes 
uf him t)iat Id baptized." 

Abdul Qidir translates it^ The Colour of Qod." and comments thus 
in the margin : ** The Christians had a- cnstom that when any one 
was intT'jdiiced 4nto their relifi^ion, they prepared a yellow colouring 
matter ^ith which they coloured the man's clotlies and iK'js^m. 
This verse was spoksn in opuoMtion to this practice." The Tafitt-i- 
Raufi ^i\03 the f^atne translation, and refers it to the baptism of 
infimtj« by immersiou in water coloured yellow, which was used for 
their puritication. He understands ihe verse to mean^ "** that purifi- 
cation of Muslims from the contamination of idols by faith in Qod." 

(139) Will ye ditjmU with us conc^ning God, d:c / "These words 
were revetili**! iiccause the Jews insistecl that they first received the 
Scripcun^eS thai their Qibla was more ancient, anil that no propheta 
f-.oula arise amon^ the Alabs ; and therefore if Muhammad was a 
pvophet, he must have been of their nation." — Salt, Jaldluddin, 

(14<^) Jew$ of Ckriiiiani. The author of the notes on the Roman 
Urdu Qui'dn calls attention to the anachronism of applying the 
Tuftmes *' Jew " aud '' Ohristiau " to those who were d^d centuries 
before the^e titles had anj existence. 

Who hideth th€ Ustimonyy 4sc. ''The Jews are again accused of 
cornix»ting and suppressing the prophecies in the Pentateuch relating 
to Muhammad." — salt. 

On this subject see further Prulini. Disc, p. 106, and notes oa 
verse 74. 

(142) What haih turned them from their Qilda. dx\ / '< At first, 
Muhammad and his followers observed no particular rite in turning 
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way. (143) Thus have we placed you^ Arabiajts, an 
intermediate nation, that ye may be witness against the 
red of mankind, and that the apostle may be a witneas 

Iheir faces towards any eerttun place or quarter of the world when 
they prayed, it beiug declared to be perfectly indifft^rent ^ver. 115). 
Afterwards, when the prophet fled to Madfna, he dirfcted them to 
turn tovanifl the temple of Jerasalem (probably to inttTHtiate himi*elf 
with the Jew8)y which continued to be their Qibla for six or seven 
mouths ; but either findiu^ the Jews \^\ iutractabW, or de6^>airing 
otherwise to gain the pagan Arabs, who could not forget their respect 
to the temple of Makkah, he ordered that prayers for the future should 
be towsjrds the last. Tliis cliarige was made in the second year of 
the Hijra, and occasioned many to fall from him, talcing offence at 
his inconstancy." — Sale, JaidMdin. 

The ** foolish men *^ were the Jews and the disaffected among the 
people of Madina. Their foUy consisted in their inability to recun- 
cile the statement of Muhammad in ver. 115, and his practice, for 
fifteen montheL in taming towards Jerusalem, with the new command 
to turn towards the temple of the idolaters. Every appeal to rea^ion 
was def>recated, and those claiming the right of private judgment 
were stigmatieed as fools. All who faileel to acquiesce iu every 
proposal of the '' prophet" were disaffected. Isl&m then, as now, 
demanded the eniire fobmieiioK of the intellect, a» well as the wilL U* 
the dictum of the infallible prophet of an uuattcstnd revelntiou. 

Say, J'nio Ood heJUfngeUi ihi east and the vest. This, is used as an 
argument to justify the change of Qibla. 0<xl may do a^ he pleaseth 
u ith hxs own. The same .statement is UFcd in vfu*. 1 15 to i\^oyr ihat 
710 Qibla was necessary on the ground that God is everywhere present. 
" Whitliersuever ye turn yourselves to pray, there is the face of 
God/' It is a very convenient aiyument that will botli prove the 
rationality of turning from one Qibla to another, and at the same 
time disprove the necamity for a Qibla at all 1 

(143) TfiUi have tee placed yatu O Arabians, an intermediate nation^ 
iSrc. Savary translates thu."- : '^ We* have established you, chosen 
peoole, to bear witness aaainst the rest of the nation, as your apostle 
wilf bear it against you. 

Kodwell says, "A central people,' instead of '^intermediate 
nation." 

Sale says, "The commentators (JaUluddiu, Yahya, &c.) will have 
the meaning to be. that the Arabians are here declared tu be a most 
juit and yood natioji.' 

The idea intended feems to me to be this : Makkah with the Kaabah 
being now constituted the sacred city of Jshim, as Jerusalem i^ith 
the temple was the i«acred city of the Jews, Arabia was thereby made, 
80 to Hpeak. the centre uf jlKe world in matters of religion, and, con- 
SMuently, the Ar- 'uinns were constituted witnesses for the ti-ue 
reugion against the foat of mankind even as Muhammad wad a 
witness for laUm against them, or, as Rodwell translates ^in regard 
to them.*' 
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against you. (144) We appointed the Qibla, to>rard8 
which thou didst formerly pray, only that we m^jhi know 
him who followf^th the apostle, from him who turneth 
back on the heels ; though this change seem a great matter, 
uniesB uuto those whom Gon hath directed. But God 
vill not render your faith of none effect; for God is 
gracious and merciful unco man. (145) We have seen 
tliee turn about thy face towards heaven with uncertainty^ 
but we will cauHO thee to turn thyself towards a Qibla 
that irill please thee. Turn, therefore, thy faoe towards 
the holy temple of Makkuh ; and wherever ye be, turn your 
faces towards tiiat pl€ue. They tn whom the scripture 
hath ]>een given, know this to be truth from thefr LoED. 



Thuff early iwe hee thd idea of a univenal laUm leveloped in the 
wind of Mubummad. 

(144) We avpaitUed the Qibla^ . . . only thai w€ might know him 
icho follotcdk the apostle^ frofn him who tiimith back on the h§4li. Many 
i>f Mahammad'R followers, especially thof%e who had come oat from 
among tlie Jew8 were oftVnd(*d at the manifest inconvitLeficj ot 
changm<^ the Qibla from Jeiuaaleu) to the idolatrona city of Makkah 
with its pantheon. They naturally apostatised and returned to the 
faith of their fathers. Muhammad now pretends that the changv 
was made as a test of their faitli, whereas nothing is clearer than the 
fact, that, failing in his attempt to win over the Je^s by the deference 
he had shown to their religion and the holy city, he now adopts a 
pimilar policy iii recognising th« Kaabah e^ the noly place, towards 
which prayer is to he made, in oinler to conciliate tiie layour of the 
Arabians The duplicity and worldly policy of the ''prophet" was 
too manifest to escape the not oe of eyen many of his own disciples. 
These are the ** foots" and ** disaffected." When facts Were against 
the prophet of Arabia, it wa!> only Ar.> much the worse for the facta ! 

But Qod will not render your faith of iione njftct, " Or will not 
suffer it to go without its reward, while ye prayed towards Jeru- 
salem." — Sals, 

(145) Tui-n, Iher^fore^ thy face totvards th4 holy t4mple^ 4x* Abdul 
Q4dir 3ays tliut whilst Jerusalem was the QiMa, Muhammad desired 

10 turn towani the Kaabah, nuii accorilinglv prayed "towaul heayen," 

11 oping for the command to change the QiW to Makkah ! 

Thntf to v;hmn the Scripture hath been given know this to be truUi 
/ro»n (heir Lord; i.e., the Jews know that this change of Qibls is in 
accordance with the diyine conxmand. The Tafifr-i-Raitfi under- 
RtflndH Christians to be also alluded Ut un«ler the rx prenion ** they to 
whom the Scriptun* hath been giyen ; " but the circumstances under 
which the pasMgii wsvs written, viz., the final breach between Mu- 
nainniad and Ju«inif;m, would limit the appheatiou here to the Jews. 
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Goo ia not regardless of that whioh ye do. (146) Verily 
althougli thou shouldest ahow unto those to whom the 
scripture hath been given all kinds of signs, yet they will 
not follow thy Qibla, neither shalt thou follow their 
Qibla; nor will one part of them follow the Qibla of 
the other. And if thou follow their desires, after the 

Of eooTfte, the words have an eqnally fit application to ChTistiana. 
In this verse we Unci di&tinct traces of aeUbemte deception and 
falsehood on the [>art of Muhammad, (a.) In his pretending to have 
been displeased with Jerusalem as the Qthla. He had been praying 
toward il for tifteeu months, had taujj^ht others to pray m like 
miinner, and had even built the first inotMJue of IsUai with the pulpit 
towards Jerusalem. His " displeasui-e," tnerefore, evidently grew out 
of his failure to win uver the Jews, coupled with hi^ desire to gain 
influence ainou^ the Arabs by constituting; their sacred city the 
Qibla of his reli^on. (6.) Again, the assertion that the Jowr knew 
by the teaching of their Scriptures that snch a change was from the 
JJord, is so ]>lainly falHe ah to render it impossible to account for it 
oii any rational ground other than that of deliberate fabrication. 

It may be said that Muhammad was deceived by the representa- 
tions of his converts from Judaism. If soy it would truly show him 
to be the ** ignorant prophet." But it must be remembered that this 
is not tiie word of Muhammad but, according to Muhammad';i claim, 
the Word of God. He it is who is here made to sanction "the re- 
presentations " of such converts. But regarding these statements as 
ma«ie by Muhammad, we think his character, his shrewdness, his pro- 
found knowledge of thr^. men he hail i*) deal with, ull combine to make 
the theory of his Inking bimselt deceive<l exceedinjjly improl^able. 

(146) Vert'ly tjUthough thoa ifunUd^nt siiow . ^ . ail Kinds of sigyiHy dr.. 
The opjiositioji of the Jews had become jho decided as to leave i;o 
hope of u reconciliation. They now charged him with worshipping 
towanl a heathen temple, and with iicklenpM««. These objections lic 
now strives to meet l-v such ** revelations" as this. "But it was tlie 
victory at Badr, on<i or two months after, and the subsefjuent hos 
tilitieit against the Jews, which furnished the only etfective means 
for silen(!ing their objectioD«." — Muir^s Life of Ma^utnuit^ vol. iii. p. 45. 

-ATor u'Ul one pari of thtM foHo^c the Qibla of the otfur, " That if«, 
ottch religion has iu own (appointed) Kibla ; he refers, apparently, 
t(i Chrisliuns turning towards the east, and Jews towards Jerusalem ; 
whence Midiomet would aiene a piopriety in liia having a |H}culiar 
and distinotive Kibla for isUui. — Muir'i Life- of MahomKt^ voL iii. 
p. 45, not<". 

Muslim commentators refer the words to the Jews and Cliristians. 
I think tlie refctrence is to tlm Jewn entirely. The precepting 
and succeeding context seems to demand this limitation. The his- 
tory of the puskiage sterns al»-o to demand it. The reference, 1.hen, 
may l)e to one of three po^isiblo diti'ereuces of ojiiuion amon^^ the 
Jews: (a.) Some may have que^tioued the propriety of worshipping 
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knowledge which hath been given thee, verily thou wilt 
become one of tht> ungodly. (147) They to whom we have 
given the scripture kuow (yur aposiU, even as they know 
their own childi*en; but some of them hide the truth, 
against their own knowledga (148) Truth is from tiiiy 
^ lx)KD. theretore thou shalt not doubt. 
K "IT' II (149) Every sect hath a certain tract of hecucen to 
which they turn themselves in prayer; but do ye strive 
to run after jrood things ; wherever ye be, GoD ^ill 
bring you all back at the rtmirrection^ for GoD is al- 
mighty. (160} Ay>d from what place soever thou comest 
forth, turn thy face towards the holy temple; for this 
is truth from thy Lord; neither is Got) regardless of 
that which ye do. (1-^1) From what place soever thou 
comest forth, turn thy face towards the holy temple; 
and wherever ye be, thitherward turn your faces, lest 
men have matter of dispute against you; but as for 
those among them who are unjust doers, fear them not, 

lowaitls any Qiblo, seising the holy temnle was deftroyed ; or 
(b.) the allusion may be to those who haa espouReil the caiue of 
isUni ; or, (c.) what is mo.%t probable, reference may be had to the 
ancient difference in the holy mouiils of Jew and Samaritan (John 
iv . 2o luid references* . 

(147) Tkeif to whom, wp hiive niven the ScniptUTii know our apoetle, 
ei<n ui thiry know thtir ovrn thildren, *' That ia, the .lews are really 
convinced of t>ie truth of Muhammad 'i« mipsion.*' —RodwelL 

la not the allusion to those who bad now become the converts 
of laUui 1 Such a view ia favouT«d by the concluding sentence, 
^^ but some of theui hide the truth," &o., rsferring to the unbelieving 
•Tewfi. 1 1* it do not have such a reference, then we must place this Btat9- 
lueiit ill the cAtaloc^ue of deliberate fabricatiomi. See note on ver. 145. 

Acrprdinj^ to Abdul Q4dir*a translation, the reference is not to 
Muhammad but to the propriety of tlie change of Qibla. The pat- 
saf(^ tlien merely reiterates the statement of ver. 145. 

(148) Trvth %n ptm thy lord. The ** truth'* referred to here it 
the new doctrine of the Qibla. See the 9ame expression in vers. 
J 45 and 150. 

( 1 51 ) Lest men hmfe maUtir of ditpuu again ft i/ou. Mnliam mad bad 
acquired sufficient experience of the injury likely to be iuflioted 
u}>0L his religion bv oisputea concerning the proper Qibla to allow 
the podiiibility of any such disputes in the future. AH must here- 
after turn toward Makkah in prayer. 

Unju$t dofn; i'.e., Jews and disaifected Arabs* 
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but fear me, that I may accomplish my grace upon you, 
and thai ye may be directed. (152) As we have sent 
UDto you an apostle from among you, to rehearse our signs 
unto you, and to purify you, and to teach you the book of 
Ht4 Qurdn and wisdom, and to teach you that which ye 
knew not : (153) therefore remember me, and I will re- 
member you, and give thanks unto me, and be not unbe* 
lievers. 

(152) An apotiUfroTn, dmona yf/u. The forrcer natioiw, thus di**- 
tinguiahrd, bavuig, rejected uieir prophets, ure here regarded ad 
apoAtAtes. (>ouipure with chap. x. 14. The Arabs ar(> now declared 
to be the chrjsen people of God, and, b^ implication, the Jews are 
stigmatised as rejected of Grud. The policj 01 the *' prophet ^ is now 
to flatter the national pride ot his countrymeny and to quicken their 
zeal for relteioa by the doctrine that they are now, as believers, the 
favourilen of Heaven. 

J'o rehearte our iigrn, t.ft, the Ytnti of the Qurdn, regarded as self- 
eviJently diWne. 

7'o purify you from idolatry and eeremonial defilement. The 
Ta/Hr-i-Rat^fi adds, ^ Ho (the apostle) asks pardon for you, that you 
may be pure from ^our sins." Muhamn^sd, however, never claimed 
any such mediatorial office. In the Qur&n he repeatedly rejects the 
idea of a mediator altogether. See chap. vi. 50 ; vii. 188 ; xxxix. 42, 
&c. Islam requires no mediator ; Muslims wiU be saved because thef/ are 

The fact, however, thai Muhammad haa been constituted a medi- 
ator by his followers, uotwithstauding the teaching of tiie Qur4u, 
constituteH a powerful argument againnt Ifdam. Muslims, like other 
fallen men, feel their need of a ineiliator. They ch<<»e Muhammad 
for their intercessor ; but the Qui*4u rejects the id<^ aliogether. See 
chap. xliv. 41, 42, and references noted above. Isidm, therefore, fails 
to satisfy the felt want^ of sinful men everywhere. 

The hook of the Qtiran. The term bookj which is here used to de- 
scril>v* the cc>Jlection oi passages of ^fuliammud'a revel-ition, gives as 
ro;uK>n to I'eliove that the Qurdu was recordtd in book form in the 
days of Muhammad himsell*. It is so often referred to under this 
appellation — the same h^ is applied to the writings of Moses — ^as to 
leave the impression that numerous copies w«re extant among the 
Muslims. 

(153) ReiMfiibtt ine, and I wHl rememhcr you. The Tafslr-i-Raufi 
comments on this as follows : — ^ Remember me with gifts, that 1 
may rameuiWr you with favours ; or remember me >vith wuoliip, that 
T juav remember you with benefits ; or remember me >nth jirayer, 
thai \ may Temeinber you with blessings ; or remember me «mong 
the people, that I may remember you among the angeb.** 

Tnis possa^, with the commeiiiary, expreKsen tire le^al spirit of 
Muhammadanism, notwithstanding the constant declaration that 
God ia *^ merciful and gracioaf,** 






« 
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t 3 * II (154) frtt« believers, beg assistance with patience 
♦ and prayer, for God is with the patient. (155) And say 

not of those who are slain in fight for the religion of 
KoD, that they are dead ; yea, they art living: but ye do 
not understand. (156) We will purely prove you hy 
afflicting you, in some measure with fear, and hunger, and 
decrease of wealth, and l(m of lives, and scarcity of fruits : 
but bear good tidings unto the patient, (157) who, when a 
misfortune befalleth them, say. We are God's, and unto 
him shall we surely return. (158) Upon them shall be 

(155) Aiui $ay not of thoMwho are slain infiyht/or the religion of 
Ood, that thev aro liearf, Ko(lv«rell rendei-s " in fight" by the phrase 
"on God's path." 

^* The original ^onls are liteRally, ^jfho are slain in the way of God ; 
by ^hich expreij^iou, frequently occurring in the Qar^D» is always 
meant war undertaken againat uubclieven for the propagation of 
the Muhammadan faith/' — ^ale, 

AMul Q^dir sayR "that believers are hoif: encouraged to labour 
and v^ather stren^h for the crusadt;.*' 

yea, they are Itviny. " J he houIb of niartyra (for such they eateem 
those who die in battle against infideU), fays Jaldluddin, are in 
the crops of green V)ird», which have h'berty to fly wherever they 
plea.se in mpadise, aiid feed on the fruit45 thereof." — Sale, 

(loG) \fewill svrely prove you by atflicting you in some measure 
With f ear and hnngei\ X'C, lliia pasHage, beginning with ver. 154, 
W.18 intended to comfort those who had loist incnds among the slain 
at the battle ol liadr, and al»i6 those of the companions who, having 
suffered \o^ of property and hoalth in the emigration from Makkah, 
had not ye! entichcd themselves by the plunder of the caravans of 
tbe uubelitjverH. 

(167) We are Gt^iy. and unto him AaU tw svrely return. "An 
expression frtrquently in the mouths of the Mubammadanb when 
under any great atfliction or in any imminent danger.'' — Sale, 

This senf^nce ia believed to be laden with merit to thoao I'iho use 
it in circumAtaaces of trial and atHictiou. Even when the trial is 
paiit, if the pious repeat it at the remembrance of their griel, 't is 
«aid to bestow great ment. The rommentiitors have drawn from 
this ver.'-e and tne one following the doctrine- that ain is watched 
awa} from the ?oul8 of believers bv means of Buffering. The Tafsir-x- 
Hau/i declarers on the authority of Tinnuzi and others, that the man 
who liad lost thre^*. sous by death may be absolutely certain of enter- 
ing paradise ; the gatf>v of hell^ or rather purgatory, are closed 
againdt him, and muon more to the same effect. Affliction is there- 
fore submitted V> by the Muslim in the ]n;rf<rt assurance that he 
will be the recipient of ble^ising hereafter. Thus it is robbed of its 
uses as a warning or as a judgment from God on account of cin. 
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blessings from their Lojrd and mercy, and they are the 
rightly directed. (159) Moreover Safa and Marwah are 
two of the monuments of (tOd : whoever therefore goeth on 
pilgrimage to the temple of MoJckah or visitcth t^, it shall 
be no crime in him. if he compass tbem both. And as for 
him who voluntarily performeth a good work ; verily God 

(189) MorwHT Stafii and JicLrwah are two of the mojiw/unts of Ood^ 
d^ Savarv translates thia verse as follows : — " H$ who fhall hatoe 
performed tie pilgrimage ofMakkaJi^ and shall haw m.tited the holy hovM^ 
shall he exempttd, from offering an ejf:pidtory victinif provided that he 
maketh the circuit of those hoo mouiUairvi. He who aoeth beyond tehat 
th^ precept requirelh sfidll experien^ the gratitvde of ike Lord."^ 

'^Safi and Marwa are two moantains near Makkah, whereon w(*,re 
anciently two idols, to which the f>agaa Arabs used to pay a super- 
stitious veneration (Preliin. Disc, n. 42). JaUluddin sajs this 
passatfe was revealed because the foUo«^'ers of Muhammad made a 
Hcruple of going round those raoimtains, as the idolaters did. But 
the true rearvm of his allowing this relic of ancient superstition seems 
to be the difhculty he fouml in xjreventin«j it. Abu'l Q^im Hiba- 
tullah thinks these last words are abrogated by tho&e other, Who will 
refect the religion of Abraham, es^4pt he who hath infatuate his soiU ? 
(ver. I jo). So that he will have the ncejjiing to be ^uite contrary 
to the letter, as if it had been, it shall be no ari/nie in Hm if he do net 
compass them. However, the expositors are all against him, and 
the ceremony of running between these two hills is still observed at 
thepilgriraag*^" (Prelim. Disc, p. 187). — Sale, 

TneTafs^-uRaufi and Tufsir Fatah al azUi relate that in former 
times two pillars were erected on the^e two hills to commemorate 
the judgment of (hid upon two notable sinners, Aflif, a man, and 
Nii&^ u woman, who had committed adulterv in the holy Kaabah. 
When the people fell into idoJatry they worsliipped these as images 
of God. This worship Muhammad abolished, whereupon some 
doubted the propriety of going round these hills. This verse was 
revealed to remove their scruples. 

The true reason for this " revelation " is given by Sale in lus note 
quoted above. Muhammad found it easier t«t hreik the idols of his 
countrymen than to overcome their superstitions^ hence the tolera- 
tion of an idolatrous custom, which the commentators would have 
us bnlieve to be a relic of the religion of Abraham. 

God is gnttfifyU. The author of tl^ noteii on the Roman Urdu 
Quraii sajs, '* The teaching of this verse is that whoever performs 
the pilgrimage to the Kaabah, according to the commandment, has 
great merit ; but he who of his own accord makes the circuit of these 
two mountains, has such great reward that God becomes grateful 
and obligated to' him !" He then compares with this the contrary 
teaching 6f th^ Bible (see Job xxii. 3, and Luke xvii. 10). 

But surely gratitude may be ascribed to God on the same principle 
that repentance is attributed to him in the Bible. 
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is graiefnl and knowing. (160^ Tliej who conceal any of 
the evident signs, or the direction wliich we have Bent 
do vol, after what we have manifested unto men in the 
scripture, God aball curse them; and they who curse 
shall curse theuL (1(31) But as for those who repent 
and amend, and make known iviiat they concealed, I 
will 1*6 turned unto them, for I am easy to be recon- 
ciled and merciful (162) Surely they who believe not, 
and die in Uieir unbelief, upon them shaU be the curse 
of God, and of the angels, and of all men ; (1G3) ihey 
shall remain under it forever, their punishment shall noc 
be alleviated, neither shall they be regarded. (164) Toor 
God is one God ; there is no God but He, the most mer- 
ciful 
R *i" II (J^^5) Now in the creation of hoaven and earth, and 

(160) Thetf who eanctal any of tiut evicUnt sigfUf doe. ; i.e., the Jews. 
See note on vex. 145. 

In the Scripture. Rodwell urSy ^' in the Book,'' the allusion being 
to th<9 Jewish Scriptures. 

They wko curee. The Tafstr-i-Ran^ onderstaiidft the reference to 
the "angehi, men^ and g^iui." He ala6 promulgates the strange 
doctrine that when Mushnis ciu^e one another, seeing tliat cursits 
CAnnot affect one of the ftiithful, thpy fall upon the Jews and others, 
who are justly eipused to a curse. 

'* Vabya inten»ret8 it of the cin-M»R which will be given to the 
wicked/ when tnej cry out because of the punishment of the 
sepulchre (see Prelim. Disc, p. 127), by all who bear them, that is, 
by all cre4itures except men and ^enii."— 4^'cp^r 

(161) Make tnacn what they concealei]. Rodwell translates 
*^ mako known the truth," t'.s., of Isiiun 

(162, 1 63) (/pirti them ehall he the curee 0/ Ood. 'VYofw verses clearly 
teach tliat all are losteii^pt Muslims. Their puuibhment is also 
tternal. 

Neither ehaU they he regarded. ** God will not wait for their re- 
pentance. " - Jai^luddin. 

(1 64) your Ood u one Go(L Th\i pagsage beginning with this verse 
anJ emling witb verse 172 is pix)oably Makkan. The truth here 
enuncLnteu is taught with equal clearness In the Bible <!Deut. yi. 4, 
Mark xii. 29). It might have been addressed to Jews at Madina, but 
the yerses following, being addrepsed to idolaters, decide against this 
view. The idolaters oi' the Madinu period of Muhamnind's ministry 
were spoken of iu different terms. 

(I60) Tiiif verse, fays the Tafefr^i-Rat^/i, contains eight signs of 
divine power, thereby demonstrating the i^uperionty of the one true 
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the Yicifisitude of night and day, and in the ship whicl> 
saileth in tlie sea, laden Vfith what is profitable for man- 
kind, and in the rain water which 6oD sendeth from 
heaven, quickening thereby the dead earth, and replenish- 
ing the same with all sorts of cattle, and in the change of 
winds, and the clouds that are compelled to do service 
between heaven and earth, are signs to people of under- 
standing : (166) yet some men take idols beside GOD, and 
love them as with the love due to God ; but the true be- 
lievers are more fervent in love towards God. Oh, that 
they who act unjustly did perceive, when they behold 
their punishment, that all power belongeth unto God, 
and that he is severe in punishing. (167) When those 
who have been followed shall separate themselves from 



Ood over the three hundred and Bixty idols which the Makkans wor- 
i^hjpped^ The (7briatian will be reminded of a eimilar style of 
argument used by the Apostle Paul at Lystra, and also at Athens 
(Acts xiv. 15.-17, and xviii. 24-29). 

Compelled to do tervice, ** Th« oricinal word signifieH properly that 
are pnsted or compelled to do permmaJ serxyite wUhaut hirey which kind 
of service is often exacted by the Eaietern princes of their subjects, 
and ifl called by the Greek and I^atin writers angaria. The Scripture 
often mentions this source of compulsion or force. Malt. v. 41, xxvii. 
32, &c.*' — Sale. 

(106) Trtie believmi are moreferveyU in love tovsirde Ood. Love to- 
wards God is here recopii.seil as u characienstic of believers. And 
yet this is a doctrine rarely taught in the Qunlu. lii the Christian 
Scriptures this doctrine may b<j compared to Jordan, flowing conti- 
nually in an ever- widening sti^am ttiroup^h the length of t>ie Holy 
Land ; but^ in the Qur&u, it is like the occasional spring in the de- 
sort The love of God is rarely presented as a motive to obedience. 

Ohy that they who act vnjustly aid j>ercetve. " Or it may be trans- 
lated, Althoiigh the ungodly ivlU perceivey &c. But, .nouie copies, instead 
of yara, in the third person, read tora, in the fw^cnnd ; and then it 
must be rendered, O/i, if thim didst Sf-.e when the unt/odly beheld their 
punish^itiU, iic"—Sale, 

We hav6 hei'e an illustration of the fact that the Quran, in ita 
original text, is not <*ntircly pure, as some writers seem to think. It 
has ita various readings, like other ancient writings. A critical eza- 
iniTiation of any considerable number of old manuscripts would pro- 
))ably reveal a gr.'.at lu^kny more such readings than arc now knowa. 
Yet it may be ^fely asserted that the text of the Quran is the purest 
of all work.t of a like antiguiry. 

(167) Tiu)8e xcho have tetn followeJ^ d:c. '*That is, when the 
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their followers, and shall see the punishment, aud the 
cords of relation between them shall be cut ia sunder ; 
(168) the followers shall say. If we could return to lifs, we 
would separate ourselves from them, as they have tiow 
separated themselves from us. So God will show them 
their works; they shall sigh grievously, aud shall not 

come forth from the fire of hell. 

R3 1 
"5~' il (1G9) men, eat of that which is lawful and good on 

the earth ; and tread not in the st^ps of the devil, for ha 
is your open enemy. (170) Verily he commandeth you 
evil and wickedness, and that you should say that of God 
which ye know not. (171) And when it is said unto them 
who believe not, Follow that which God hath sent down ; 
they answer, Nay, but we will follow that which we found 
our fathers practise. What ? though their fathers knew 
nothing, and were not rightly directed ? (172) The unbe- 
lievers are like unto one who crieth aloud to that which 
heareth not so much as his calling, or the sound of hie 
voice* They are deaf, dumb, and blind, therefore do they 

broacbers or beads of new sect« aball at tbe last day forsake or wash 
tbeir hands of their disciples, as if tbey were not accomplices in their 
superstitions." — Scde. 

(168) ThefiMotoers ahcUl tay^ dhc. There shall be mutual antipathy 
between the leaders of false systems of reli^bn and their followers. 
They shall spend an eternity of sighing and regret in the flames of 
hell. 

(169) Eat of that which is law/id. Addressed to the Makkans, who, 
in tbe ^ times of ignorance/' had departed from the relision of Abra- 
ham, and being idolaters, ate things forbidden, especially swine's 
Aesh. So faithfully do Muslims obey this command that they regard 
even the name of the forbidden meat as polluting. 

77(0' devil, Satan is the avowed enemy of mankind, and the insti- 
gator to idolatry and blasphemy. See chap. viL i6, 17. 

(171'^ We mil follow that which vttfovAvA our fathera vraetise. The 
reprooi here .ad ministered contains an important rule wnich may well 
be urged upon modern Muslims themselves. Nothing is more mani- 
fest than their pt^rfeet satisfaction with the religion of their ftithers, 
and their T3nwillingnett^4 to consider even the possibility of their 
fathers having been mistaken. Such texts as thisure very nseful for 
those who would arouse them to examine the grounds of their faith, 

(172) LiJu one who crieth aloud, dsc, Abdul QAdir paraplmises 
thus : '' Teaching inMeU is like calling to wild animals, who may 
hear a sound) but who do not understand/' 
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not understand (173) true believers, eat of the good 
tliingB whicb we have bestowed on you for food, and re- 
turn thanks unto God, if ye serve him. (174) Verily he 
luith. forbidden you to eat tliat which dieth of itself, and 
blood and swine's flesh, and that on which any other name 
bat God's hath been invocated. Bub he who is forced by 
necessity, not lusting, nor returning to tra^isgres^ it shall 
be no crime in him if he eat of thosf thitiffs, for God is 
gracious and merciful. (176) Moreover they who conceal 
any part of the scripture which God hath sent down unto 
them, and sell it for a small price, they shall swallow into 

(173) 4- ifu% hdUeer. Addrese^ to the people of Madina. S«e 
Kddwell un ver. 21. The exhortation corrpsponds with that of ver. 
169, addres&ed to the Makkans. The teacoing here \t^ however, 
more explicit, detailing the artides forbidden. 

The redundancy found here 10 probably due to the iud^ment of 
those who compil^ the Qur^ under the oirection of Othnuui. Had 
thin portion of the chapter been recited by Muhammad hiro«elf, we 
should not have this medley of Makkan and Madina passages. A 
tradition, on tlie anthoriti^ of Hudhaif^, relates that Muhammad 
was in the habit of repeating the chapter of the Cow several timitrd 
during a sini^le ni^hc, besides other portions of th^ Qur^ (Matthews' 
Jftshqdi-ul'JliatdM^ chap, xxxii.^ Such an exercise, in addition to 
onlinary sleep, would be impossible. It is therefore probable that 
much additional matter was added to these chapters by the compilers 
of the volume now called the QurAiif tiiough the names of tlie chap- 
terct and Home portions of them were undoubtedly in use in the days 
ol' Muhammad. To these were added other revelations gathered 
from the contents of the box in Flafza'H keeping and from the memo- 
ries of men. 

(174) He hath /orhidden, etc. Godfrey UigginSy iu his A poloay for 
the Lift and Character of Makomeiy p. 33, expresses the belief tiiat 
thes*? r>rolnbition*i were made for aanitary reasons. But it is much 
more likely that he a* i opted them from the religion of the Jews. 
Snnitary considerations would have inquired the prohibition of 
catnels flesh as well as that of swiiie. Yet modifications were made 
out of deference to Arab prejudice, as ivas ilone in the changing of 
the (jibla. An illustration of tills is found in the pormis^ion to eat 
caiiul's flesh, already alluded to. 

(M which any other name, <kc, " For this reason, whenever the 
Muhammadans kill any animal for food, they always say BisnMah^ 
or, In the name of (iod ; which, if it be neglected, they think it not 
lawful to eat of it." — ^aU, 

Forced by necemty. That is, if forbiddeai meats be eaten under 
compulsion, or to save one*s life. — .ibdul Qddify TafBir-i-Rmfi, 

(175) JSee notes on ver. 160. 
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their bellies nothiDg but fire ; God shall not speak noto 
them oil the day of resurrectioD, neither shall he purify them, 
and they shall suffer a grievous punishment (176) These 
are they who have sold direction fur error, and pardon for 
punishment : hut how great will their suffering be in the 
fire ! This they shall endure^ because God sent down the 
book of the Qurdn with truth, and they who disagree con- 
cerning that book are certainly in a wide mistake. 
Ru»4. n (177) It is not righteousnpss that ye turn your faces 

T) i.?. in prayer towhids the east and the west, but righteousness 
is of him who belie veth in God and the last dav and the 
angels, and the scriptures, and the prophets ; who giveth 
money for God's sake unto his kindred, and unto orphans, 
and the needy, and the atranger, and those who ask, and 
for redemption of captives ; who is constant at prayer, and 
giveth alms and of those who perform their covenant. 



(176) Sold dira^Uon />r vrrtry dc. An exposition of the phmw^ 
'* SeUingfor a small price," ver. 175. 

Ood $ent down (he w>ok of (he Qurdn. Many MiiHlini conimenUtom 
agree in referring the *' book *' to the Pentateuch. The meaning 
then would be that the Jews shall be accounted worthy of the pun 
i^hment above described, because^ ha\ing the Pentateuch by them, 
with its prophecies concerning Muhammad, they huve "concealea 
the Scriptures which Grod hath sent down unto them/* The passage 
is not explicit, aiid may refer also to the Quran. The former view 
anees l^est with the preceding context, the* latter with what follows. 
Modem Muslims, by their " concealment of the former Scripturea,** 
and their constant disputing '^ concerning that Book,'* bring them- 
selves under the condemnation of their own prophet 

(177) JHiglUeou9iies$ is of him who hdieveth tn Chd^ dx. This ia one 
of the noblest verses in tne Qurdn. It clearly diatuiguishea between 
a formal and a practical piety. Faith in Qod and benevolence to- 
wards man is clearly set forth as the essence of religion. It contains 
a compendium of doctrine to be believed aa well as of precept to be 
practised in life. 

The Scrijftures. Not only the Qurin, but the "former Scrip- 
turea,** accepted by Jewi and Christiana, besidea the writings (Sahife) 
of Adam, ten,of Seth, fifty, of Enoch ildTU)^ thirty, and of Abrpham* 
ten, in all one hundred and four books. 

ThtfropheU, This word being in the maacnline plural, Mpt^im 
commentators generally agree that there were no prophetesses^ For 
doctrine and practice eet forth here, see Premninarv Discowae, 
p. 117. 
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when they have covenaiited, and who behave themselves 
patiently in adversity, and hardships, and in time of vio- 
lence ; these are they who are true, and these are they who 
fear God. (178) true believers, the law of retaliation is 
ordained you for the slain : the free shall die for the free, 
and the servant for the servant, and a woman for a woman ; 
but he whom his brother shall forgive may ]>e prosecuted, 
and obliged to maJce eatis/action according to what is just, 
and a fine shall be set on him with humanity. This ia 
indulgence from your Lord, and mercy. And he who 
shall transgress after this, hy killing ike vuD'derer, shall 

(178) For the Moeaic " law of retaliation,*' see Levit xxiv. 17-22. 
The Quiatj modifies this law, which was probably nearly identical 
with the ancient Arab law, 80 as to diatinguisb between the life of a 
freeman and that of a slave, between the life of a woman and that 
of a man, and to provide for the settlement of a blood-claim bj the 
payment of money. It is scarcely necessary to point out the fact that 
this law deals a blow at the equality of man, liased on a universal 
brotherhood, and that it opens the door to untold oppression and 
tyranny of masters oVcr servants, of husbands over wives, and of man 
over woman. It cannot be fairly claimed that the moral and social 
laws of Isliim are even an advance on those of Judaism, much less 
on those of Christianity. The law as here stated is abrogated by 
chap. V. 49, and xvii. 35. 

The free Khali die for the fret, . . . woman for woman. "This is 
not to be strictly taken ; for, according to the Sunnat, a man also is to 
be put to death for the murder of a woman. Begard is also to be 
had to difference in religion, so thataMuiiaramadan, though a slave, 
is nut to be put to death for an infidel, though a freen^an. But the 
civil magistrates* do not think themselves always obliged to conform 
to this lutit deterii I i nation of the Sunnat '' — SaU^ Jaldluddhi. 

He xohom his bioUu-r shall forgive^ <kc. — Rod well translates this pas- 
ss}j;e : " Ke to whom his brother shall make any remifsiion ^that is, 
by killing the manslaver), is to be dealt with equitabl) ; ana to him 
should he pay a fine with h!>erality." Savary translates thus : " He 
who forgivetn the murdorerof hi** brother (brother used in a religious 
seuse) shall have the right of requiring a reasonabc reparation, '^^•hich 
shall be thankfully paid.'' 60. too, in the main, Abdul Qatlir, llus- 
aini, emd TafBir-i-Raufi. I'he meaning is, that \^ henever a murderer 
ha;i been npared by the avenger of blood, he must pay a fine to the 
Kaid avenger. This must then be regarded as a final settlement. 
If, after receiving the amount of the fine, he avenger kilJ the man- 
slayer, he ** shall suffer a grievous punishment." Presumably he 
would be regarded as a commoij murderer. Sale says, "This is 
the comnton practice m Muhaniniadan countries, j)articularly in 

ursia. 

Z 
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aroffer a grievous punishment. (179) And in this law of 
retaliation ye have life, O je of understanding, that per- 
adventure ye may fear. (180) It is ordained yon, when 
any of you is at the point of death, if he leave any goods,. 
that he bequeeUh a legacy to his parents, and kindred, 
according to what shall be reasonable. Tl^is is a duty 
incuwient on those who fear GoD, (181) But he who shall 
cliange the iegact^, after he hath heard it bequeathed by the 
dying person^ surely the sin thereof shall be on those who 
change it, for GoD is he who heareth and knoweth. 
(182) Howbeit he who apprehendeth from the testator 
any mistake or injustice, and shall compose the mutter 
between them, that shall be no crime in him, for God is 
2s gracious and merciful. 
Iv 7 • II (183) O true believers, a fast is ordained you, as it 
was ordained unto those before you, that ye may fear 

(179) 1% this law , » . yi hav^. lije. t'.tf., this law has been enacted 
as a benevolent measure, whereby bU)od*feud8 might be iiiially settled, 
aM thus life be saveil. 

(180) A Uqacy to his partnU. <fc. Muslim commentators, on the 
authority of Baidhdwi, say this law was enacted to correct the custom 
of the aiicietit Arabs, whereby parentH and relatives weit) soioetimes 
disinherited lit favour of the r*:lifiiouH mendicant These translate 
the words rendered in the text, *' This ti a dut^f incuvtbenl oii," cfrc, ho 
as Uf read, ** There is a duty toward the temperate,' i.«., faairs or men- 
dicaiiUi : and ihev onderdtaud that not more than uiie-toird of the 
property of the testator may be devoted to such peraonsi. How- 
ever, they believe this law to have b^on abrogated by the law con< 
cerning inheritance in chap, iv., and that there is therefore now no 
law requiriug them to will any of their substance to charitable 
objects. See Abdul Q4dir in loco. 

The principal passages of the Qur^n relating to the law of inheht- 
unce are the loUowing :-- chaps, iv. 6-13, 175, and v. J05-107. 

(181, 182) These verses coutain a waniinff to those who worJd 
tamper with a will after it has been made, and at the same time pro- 
vide for the correction of a will mads contrary to law. Some writers 
underbtand them to refer to the inendly mediati<m of those who sae- 
ceed in securing a change in the will, in the interest of juht ice, before 
tha death of the testator, bee Tafslr-t-HaufL 

(183) A Jast ii ordained, d-c. Uuir, in his Life of Makomety voL 
lii. pp. 47, 48, conjectures that fasting was not observed by the Mus- 
lims till aiter the flight to Madiua. The following is his accoiuit of 
its institution — 

** Two or three months «&fler his arrival in Medina. Mahomet ob- 
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God. (184) A certain number of days shall ye fast : but 
be among you wbo shall be sick, or on a journey, ^/Z/a<^ 
an equal number of other days. And those who can keep 
it, and do not, must redeem their ruiglect by maintamiug of 
a poor man. And he who voluntarily dealeth better v^Uh 
the poor wan than he is obliged, this shall be better for 
him. But if ye fast, it will be better for you, if ye knew 



serreil the Jew», on the tenth day of their ^even month, keeping the 
great fast of the Atonement, and he readily adopted It for nis own 
people. Prior to tlils. Casting does not apuear to have been a ])re- 
scribed ordinance of Islam. It was establtsihed at a period whi^n the 
great object of Mahomet was to symboliee with the Jews in all their 
rules and ceremonies. 

"B)U when it bciaine his endeavour to cast off Judaism and ita 
cu8toiit5»f this fast wa!) superneded by another. Eighteen months 
after hi.s nrrival in Mo<lina, Mahomet promulgated, as a divine com- 
mand, that the foil owing month, or RaiuadhAn, was to be henceforth 
observed sa an annual fast Although the new ordinance was 
professedly similar in principle to that of the Jews, tUe UKNle of lu 
observance was cutiivly different'* 

This w.rse is said to be abrogated by ver, 187. 

(184) A cerUiin riuii\lh.r of da^$ ; tie whole of the month Koma- 
dhdn. See next verse. 

Thou who con Jccep t>, rf-c. Sale says, " The exptwiitors differ much 
about the meaiiinc of thia passage, thinking it very impix)1>able that 
people should be left eutindy at iibertv either to fast or not, on com 
pounding for it in tliis manner. JaU^uddin, therefore, supposes the 
negative particle nU to be understooii, and that this is ulloi^'ed <.nly 
to those who are not ahU to fast, by rt-^ihon of age or dangerous sick- 
ness ; but afterwanis he says, that in the beginning of Muhammad- 
auism it was free lor them to choose whetner they would fast or 
maintain a poor man, which liberty was soon after taken away, and 
this |)assage abro^ted by the following : Tl^erefore let him who shaU 
he present tn this mouthy foAf the eame iwmth. \et this abro^atiim. hi: 
says, doi A not extend to women with child or that gi\e suck, lesi 
the infani suffei . 

** Al Zamakhtihon, having first given an explanation of Ibn Abb4s, 
who, by a different interpretatioii of the Arabic word Y'utikU»dhu, 
which signifies can or are able to fast, i*enderd it. Those tthofind yreeU 
difficultly t/'eiein, &c., adds an exposition of his own, by supposing 
something; to be understo(.d, accordii.g to which the sense will be. 
Those fo/io can Jasti^ and yet have a legal excuse t(t break it, inuit 
redeem it" &c. 

Abdul Qddir uu<lt;rBtands that those who are able to fast and do 
not are here re^^uirt^d to redeem their neglect^ as Sale has it in the 
text, by feeding a pt^or man for one day. So, too, the TafAv-x^Ravfi. 
Rodwell, also, m his translation^ fecognises the same meaning. 
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it. (185) The month of Ramadhan shall ye fast, in which 
the Quran was sent down from Jieavtn, a direction nnto 
men, and declarations of direction, and the distinction 
betioeen good and evil. Therefore, let him among you who 
shall be present in this month, fast the same month; but 
ho who shall be sick, or on a journey, shall fast the like 
number of other days, God would make this an ease unto 
you, and would not make U a difficulty unto you ; that ye 
may fulfil the number of days, and glorify GOD, for that 
he Kath directed you, and that ye may give thanks. 
(186) When my servants ask thee concerning me, Verily 
I am near : I will hear the prayer of him that prayeth, 
when he prayeth unto me: but let them hearken unto 



(\85) Bamadhdn. The niuth month of the Muslim year, in the 
l.'itUr part of which occura the LayUU ul Qadr, or Night of Power, in 
which Uie Qurdn' was hrought down to the lowest heaven. See 
Hughe8>' Notes on Muhammadanimny chap. xx. ; also Pl^lim. Disc.^ 
p. 177. 

T}ie distinctioTL The Arabic word iBfurqdn^ a terra derived from 
the Hebrew, and applied to the Pentateuch as well as to the Qurdn. 
See ver. $2. 

Shall be pres^xt; i.e., " at home, and not in a strange country, where 
the fast cannot be performe<l, or on a journey." — Sale, 

Children who ha^e not reached the age of puberty are exempt 
from the observance of this fast. 

God would make this an euse unto you. This is said in reference to 
the sick and others exempted above. It may also refer to what is 
a&id below in ver. 187. With all these alleviating circumstances, 
however, the hti ict obstTvance of tliia fast, during the long days of a 
tropical summer, is aiiylhiii<: but an ea*e to the Muslim. Muir 
thinks Muhammad did not foresee the hardship that would ensue in 
the observance of tbii? fast^ when he changed the Jewish intercalary 
year lor the lunar (Life of Mahomet^ chap, iiu p. 49). But there is 
reason to believe the month occurred originally during the hot 
season, the word Ramadhdn being derived from ramodh^ to burn. 
The words of the text, therefore, probably refer to the present ob- 
servance as bein jea«y in connxarison with the mm-e rigid practice in 
the beginning. This inlerpi'etation presumes that this passage was 
revealed some time after ver. i Sj. 

(186) J tcill hear the ^ay$r. The special reference is to prayers 
offered during the fast. Faith and obcilienco are here declared to be 
necessary to successful prayer. A tradition aays, " The person who 
observes the prayers particularly appointe^l lor the nights of Bama- 
dhdn, shall be forgiven all his past faults ! " Surely if the fast be of 
ditficult objervance, the way 01 pardon seems ewy enough. 
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nie, and believe in me, that they may be rightly directed. 
(187) It is lawful for you, on the night of the fast, to go 
in unto your wives ; they are a garment unto you, and ye 
are a garment unto them. God knoweth that ye defraud 
yourselves therein, wherefore he turneth unto you, and 
f.orgiveth you. Now, therefore, go in unto them; and 
earnestly desire that which God ordaineth you, and eat 
and drink, until ye can plainly distinguish a white thread 
from a black thread by the daybreak : then keep the fast 
until night, and go not in unto them, but be constantly 
present in the places of worship. These are the prescribed 
bounds of God, therefore draw not near them to transffress 
thtm. Thus God declareih his signs unto men, that ye 
may fear him. (188) Consume not your wealth among 
yourselves in vain ; nor present it unto judges, that ye 
may devour part of men^s substance unjustly, against your 
own consciences. 

II (189) They will cwk thee concerning the phases of the R V* 
moon : Answer, They are times appointed unto men, and 

(187) This verae teems to show clearly that the Muslims at first 
felt bound to coutinue, in some measure, the rigour of the fut 
during the night. 

They are a gcmneni unto you, <tc '* A metaphorical expression, to 
signify the mutual comfort a man and his wife find in each other.** — 
Sale. 

Earnestly desire. Some commentators understand this to have 
special reference to the desire for children. 

A white thread from a black thread, A form of expression used by 
the Jews ahio (sec Rod well), signifying early xlawn. 

Be constantly pressing ^ dc. This seclusion is called ^liiqdf, and is 
observed by remaining in the mos^^ue during the day, abstaining 
Irum all worldly thoughts and conversation, and by reading the 
ijurin and religious bookb. Hughes Note4 on Midkammadanism, 
chap. XX. 

(188) This verde is understood by Muslim comnien titers to for- 
bid every species of prodigality and dishonesty in dealing with one 
another. li bo, 8cait:ely any precept of the Quran la so universally 
transgressed as this 

(l.Sl>) KnLer your houses, dc ''^Some of the Arabs had a supersti- 
tious cuRtom after they had been at Mak kah (in pilcrimage,a8 it sterns), 
6n their return home, not to enter their house by the old door, but 
to make a hole through the back part for a passage, which practice is 
here reprehended. ' — Sale. 
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to shjuu' the iteason of the pilgrimage to Makkah. It is not 
righteousness that ye enter your houses by the back parts 
thereof, but righteousness is of him who feareth God. 
Therefore enter yowr houses by their doors ; and fear God, 
that yo may be happy. (190) And fight for the religion 
of God against those who fight against you; but trans* 
gress not hy aitcukvng Hum first, for GoD loveth not the 
transgressors. (191) And kill them wherever ye find 
them, and turn them out of that whereof they have dis- 
poesessed you ; for temptation to idolatry is more grievous 
than slaughter; yet fight not against them in tiie holy 

(190-193) Fiifkt for tlie religion of God. This is, perhaps, the first 
expressed command of the Arabian prophet to eauiblish his religion 
by the sword. Whilst in Makkah he appeared in the simple garb of a 
preacher, and this he retained for a while at Madliia (ver. 1 19 supra). 
Thei^ he advised his persecute followers to flee from their enemies. 
Even at Madina he advises them to *'forj^Te and avoid " their adver- 
saries (ver. io8)l He now finals himself in rircmr.stancei to take a 
bolder, though certainly a lefts noble stand. The Muslims are now to 
fight not only in defence" of their faith, but are enjoined to overthrow 
ittolatry by the sword (see vt>r. 193). It is probable that a nnmWr 
of iniunctioiis, delivered at different times at Madina, are gathered 
to^^ther in this pamage, inasmuch as the stroma language of ver». 
192. and 193 is scarcely reconcilable with the injunction of ver. 190 
to fight simply in defence of Isl&ro. 

(191) Am ikem^ Hx. Much is made of expressions like thi*. by 
some C'hrif^an apologists, to show the cruel character of the ArabiAn 
prophet, and the inference ii^ thence drawn that he was an impostor 
and his Quriin a fraud. Without denying that Muhammau was 
cruel, we think tliis mode of assault to m vary unsatisfactory to say 
the least, as it is ca)>ab1e of being turned against the Old Testament 
Scriptures If the claim of Munammad to have rn^eived a divine 
command to exterminate idolatry by the slaughter of all impenitent 
idolaters be admitted, I can see no objection to his piuctice. The 
question at issue is this. Did God command such slaughter of idola- 
ters, as he commandeil the destruction of the Canaanites or of the 
Amidekites ! Taking the stand of the Muslim, that God did so com- 
iiiand Muhammad and hi» followers, his morality in this respect may 
be defended on precisely the aame ground that the morality of Moses 
aiitl Joshua is defended by the Christian. 

J^ght not . . . tH tko holy tempU; ic, the Kaabah. Ordinarily, 
the sanctity of the temple at Makkah woiUd have been a safeguard 
to an enemy, but the antipathy between the Mskkaus and the 
Muslims WAS now so great as to make it probable that the latter 
Slight lie attacked even in the Kaabah. This permission is, however, 
abrogated by chape iz. 5. 
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temple, until they attack you therein ; but if they attack 
you, slay them there. This shall be the reward of infidels. 

(192) But if they desist, GoD is gracious and merciful. 

(193) Fight iherefore against them, until there be no 
temptation to idotcUrt^, and the religion be GoD*s ; but if 
they desist, then let there be no hostility « except against 
tbe ungodly. (194) A sacred month for a sacred month, 
and the holy limits of Makhihy if they attack you therein, do 
ye oho atta-ck them therein in retaliation; and whoever 
transgresseth against you hy so doing, do ye transgress 
against him in like manner as he hath transgressed against 
you, and tear God, and know that God is with those who 
fear him, (195) Contribute out of your tubetance toward 
the defence of the religion of (iOD, and throw not your- 
selves with your own hands into perdition ; and do good, 

(l^) If they desitt^ dkc If they repent and accept IsUm,. Tafiii-i- 
RauJL 

(193) Unlil , , , the religion he OcxJPi. This expresses the breadth 
of tbe claim of IsUm. ldolatT7 muat be exiirpiited, and the rehgion 
of lilim be vindicated by God aa his own, through the overthrow of 
idolatry. It is probable that Muhammad had an yet no idea of ex- 
tending his rehgion beyond the bordem of Arabia, but the idea here 
attached to it would logically lead to its prop-igation everywhere. 

Except against the ungodly ; i.0., thp^ who were worthy of punish- 
ment on other grouudn than that of thf*ir faith. 

(194) A sacred mo tU/i. See Prelim. Disc, p. 228. Hodwell trans- 
lates : '^ The sacred mouth and the sacred precincts are under the 
Siifeguard of reprisals," and sayR, -''The meaning of this difficult 
passage is, that in wars for the cause of religion, the sac^.red mouth 
and the temple of Mecca may be made the time and scene of con- 
tests^ which then and there are usuallv prohibited.' 

Transgress against him. Contrast this witii the teaching of Christ 
(Luke ri. 27 -^i). Love to enemies is a doctrine linknown to IsUm. 
Forgiveness of such, whenever enjoined (ver. 108), was dictated as a 
matter of policy, not of compassion or lr>ve. 

(195) Contrionte of your substance. The duty enjoined ):ere is not 
identical with that of giviig ZiAyt^ or legal alms. It means more, 
having reference to all that may be necessary to cairry on a holy war. 
The verse is closely c ;nnected with those preceding. The faithful 
are therefore not only to kill the infidels, but spend their sul)stance 
freely to help others, especially the OhdzU or fanatioul crusaders of 
Isl^m, by supplying them with food and the materials of war. 

7%row not yourselves . . . into perdition; i.e., "l)e not accessory to 
your own destruction, by neglecting your contributions towards the 
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for God loveth those who do good. (196) Perform the 
pilgrimage of Mdkkah, and the visitation of God ; and, if ye 
be besieged, $end that ofifering i^hich shall be the easie^'t ; 
and shave not your heads, until your offering reacheth the 
place of sacrifioe. But, whoever among you is sick, or is 
troubled with any distemper of the head must redeem 

wars against iu&delt, and thereby safieriug them to gather streugtii." 

JJo good. Do good to the Ohd^s. If they are in want, give them 
mouej ; if on foot, gire them carriage ; if married and unDrovided, 
cive toem equipment Wiihout doubt Clod is a friend of tnem that 
do good. — 'fafsir-i-Raufi, 

This passage illustrates how easilj readers of the En^^lish transla- 
tion of the Qurdn may be milled by the bias of their own ItUiguage. 

(Ide) Fer/orm the pilgrimage and the vintationj- uc, the HajJ or 
greater pilgrimage, and Umrah or lesser pilgrimage. The fonner is 
absolutely' necessary, provided the Muslim possesses the means 
necessary for the journey. The latter is ineritorious, and its rites 
may be performed at axij time, wltile the rites of the Hajj may only 
be performed on the three days iutervening between the seventh 
and tenth of the month Dhul Hajja, See Prelim. Disc, pp. 1 86- 1 88, 
and Hughes' Notes on MuhammadatUi/n, second edition, cnap. xxii. 

The rites and ceremonies connected with the Hajf and Unvroh are 
exceedingly puerile, and decidedly inconsistent with the spirit of 
IsUm. Trie idolatrous customs cf the ancient Arabs, though sancti* 
iied by the teaching of. the Qurdu and the example of Munamtnad, 
but poorly comport with the monotheistic teaching of the reformer 
of Makkan, and come far short of *^ conBrming the former Scriptures." 
Its sanction by Muhammad is one of the darkt^st bloU on his religion, 
and shows at the same time how far the politician of Madina differecl 
from the preacher of Makkah. How his apologists fail to see th<i 
inconsistency of his conduct and teaching nere, not only with the 
dignity of a prophet of God, but with the character of an hon^t 
roan, ^ beyond our comprehension. The kissing of the Black Stone 
and the Yamdni Pillar was so manifestly inconsistent with the doc- 
trine of Isldu), that naught but the example of the propl^et and the 
implicit obedience of his followers secured its perpetuation. The 
fiery Omar, kissing the stone, said, <^ Verily I know that thou art a 
stone ; thou dost no good or harm in the world, and if it was not 
that I saw the prophet kiss thee, I would not kiss tnee V* — Matthew^ 
Miskqdt ul Mat&hih^ book li. chap. iv. part iii. 

If yc be hsieged. By sickness as well as by enemies. 

bend that offeyiixg^ Jhc, The offerinp* must be at the rate of one 
goat for a Hiiigle person, or a cow or a camel for every seven persone. 

SKaite ttot your headsy dbc " For this m us a sign they had com- 
pleted their vow, and performed a.11 the ceremonies of the pilgrim- 
uge."~Sa/^, Jaldluddln. 
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the shaving his head, by fasting, or alms, or some offering. 
WLen ye are secure from enemies, he who tarrieth in the 
visitation o/lhe teDipleof }AakkB,h until the pilgrimage, shall 
Iring that ofiTering which shall be the easiest But he who 
findeth not anything to offer, shall fast three days in the 
pilgrimage, and seven when ye are returned : they shall 
be ten dags complete. This is incumbent on him whose 
family shall not be present at the holy temple. And fear 
God, and know that God is severe in punishing, 

II (197) The pilgrimage mxist he performed in the known R ^■"• 
months : whosoever therefore purposeth to go on pUgrim- 
agd therein, let him not know a woman, nor transgress, 
ncr quarrel in the pilgrimage. The good which ye do, 
God kuoweth it. Make provision for your journey ; but 
the best provision is piety; and fear me, ye. of under- 
standing. (198) It shall be no crime in you, if ye seek 
an increase from your Lord, hy trading during the pil- 

Fasting^ or cUrm, or some offering; t.«., ** either by fasting three d&j«, 
or feeding six poor people, or saciificing a sheep." — Sale, 

He wh9 tameth, ic. ^' This passage is somewhat obscure. Yahya 
interprets it of him who marries a wife during the vintation, and 
performs the pilgrimage the year following. Bat Jaliluddin ex- 
pounds it of him who stays within the sacred enclosures, in order to 
complete tiie ceremonies which (as it should seem) he had no^ bean 
Able to do within the prescribed time.'' — ScUe, 

(197) The knovm mofUhey i.e., Shawil, Dhul Q^a, and Dhid 
Hajja. See Prelim. Di^r,, p. i86. 

(198) It ehall be no a-vnu, de. In the dnys of Muhammad, as at 
the preBent lime, Makkah was dependent for its importance as a city 
upon tho (;reat annual pilgrimage. Situated in a comparatively 
}>arren region, not only its own food-supply was brought from |i dis« 
tAn( e, but alHio the provisions necessary tor the multitudes flocking 
to it from a14 parts of Arabia bad to be procured by caravans from 
the Kunuunchng country. For this reason it was rossible for many 
pilgrims to carry on a profitable trade while fulfilling the require-, 
ments of their religion. The service of God and mammon could 
thus be undertaken at the same time. The temporising policy of 
the Arabian prophet is here again apparent in sanctioning a practice 
which he either could not ui»*veni, or which, if condoned, would 
minister to the purpo&es of \m religion. He not only di>es so, bat 
actually suggests a woriilly motive as an incentive to the perform- 
ance of an otherwise hard duty. The gifts of mammon now became 
'* an increase from your Lord. Compare with our Lord's treatment 
of the servants of mammou at Jerusalem (John ii. 14-16). 
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grinuige.. And when ye go in procession from Arafat 
remember God near the holy monument; and remem- 
ber him for that he hath directed you, although ye were 
before this of the numher of i\i^%Q who go astray. (1*J9) 
Therefore go in procession from whence the people go in 
procession, and ask pardon of God, for God is gracious 

Processitm, " The original word signities to ruik foncard impetu- 
^utli/y as the pilgrinis do when they proceed from Arntdt to Muz- 
dahfa."—Sa/«. 

Arafdt. " A mountain near Makkab, no railed because Adam there 
met and knew his wife after a long separation. Yet others say that 
Gabriel, after lie had instructed Abraham in all the sacred cere- 
monies, coming to Arafdt, there asked him if.hetne^o the ceremonies 
which had been shown him, to which Abraham answering in the 
affirmative, the mountain had thence its name.'' — SaU. These 
stories are probably inventions^ suggested by the meaning of the 
word Arafdt. See also note on ver. 35. 

The holy numument. '^ In Arabic, Al Mashar al hnrdm. It is a 
mountain in the farther part of MuzdaHfa, where it is said Muham- 
mad «tood praying and praisin*,' God, till hiB face became extremely 
shining." — Safe, This legend is probably adapted from the story of 
the shining of Moses' face on Sinai. 

Rememhn kim^ <^c. The heathen customs of circling round the 
Kaabah, kissing the Black Stone, capering between Arafdt and Muz- 
dalifa, and thiowmg pebbles in Mfna, are to be sanctified by prayers 
and praise tu Allah. The skeleton of Arab stoue-worship and 
magiauism was thus clothed in the habiliments of Isl^m. See, on 
this subject, Muii''s Life of Mahomet^ vol. i, introduction, pp. ccxii. 
and cctiii. 

(199; Qo in proceseum. Rodwell translates, " Pa^s on quickly." 
Abdul <^adir has it, ''Go to the circling," ».«., of the Kaal)ah {tawdf). 
It ib generally unden^tood by the commentators to refer to the return 
front Muzdalifa to the Kaabah. 

Auk jHirdon of God, The J/ishqdt ul Matdhih gives a tradition, on 
the authority of Ibn Omar, as f()llows : ** The apostle of God said, 
When vou see a pilgrim, »aUim to him, and shake him by the hand ; 
and tell him to ask pardon for you, before he entero into his own 
house ; because his faults have been forgiven, and his supplications 
are ai)prove*1.*^ — Book xi. chap i. part 3. 

The duty of asking pardon was commanded the prophet himself 
as well as his followers (see chap, xlvii. 21). Tradition repeatedly 
represents Muhammad as seeking pardon for sin. '* Verily I asR 
pardon of God, and turn from sin towards him, more than seventy 
times daily.** " I ask pardon of Gbd one hundred times a day.**' 
Such are the sayings ascribed to Muhammad. - AiUhqdt ul MasdMh^ 
book X. chap. iii. part i. In another place in this same chapter 
Muhammad is declared to have taught th»^. monstrous doctrine, that 
when a Muslim says, '^ O my patron I I have been guilty of a fault, 
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and merciful. (200) And when ye have finished your holy 
ceremonies, remember God, according as ye remember your 
fathers, or with a more reverent commemoration. There 
are some men who say, Lord, give us our portion in this 
world; but such shall Lave no portion in the next life; (201) 
and there are others who say, Lord, give us good in this 
world and also good in tlie next world, and deliver us from 
the torment of hell fire. They shall have a portion of that ^ 
which they have gained : God is swift in taking an account. 

II (202) Remember God the appointed number of days ; nihf. 
but if any haste to depart from, the valley of Mlna in 
two days, it shall be no crime iu hiiii. And if any 
tarry longer, it shall be no crime in him, in him who 
feareth God. Therefore fear God, and know that unto 
him ye shall be gathered. (203) Tliere is a man who 
causeth thee to marvel by his spc'ech concerning this 

forgive it^" God says to the angeb, " Did my servant know that he 
}iad a (U'tender who forgives and punishes ? 1 have pardoned him : 
then tell my servant to commit fanlb} as often an he likes, as long as 
he askn jarxlon !" With such doctrines inipliciily received, is it any 
wonder that Miislinis are immoral? thai ordinary sins should seem 
to them a light thing I Is it any wonder ihey should fail to see the 
need of an atonement, seeing God may evt:n licenpe sin for the 
delight he has in liearing his servants asking pordoTi ? This i^ 
]>erhaps the most damning doctrine of Isldm. It sayt:, Peace, peace, 
where there is no peace; it lulls the vilest sinners to tiie sleep of 
death ; it dishonours the God of holiness, and saps the funndations 
of morality and true pu*ty. 

(2(X^) Hem^mhcr Qod according as ^e remember your fathers. Ahdul 
C}4dir tcrlU us that the Arabs, after completing the rites of pilgrimage, 
^uent three days iu Makkah in rejoicing, <luring whioh they recounted 
ttie deeds perfonued by their fathers. The Muslims are here com- 
manded tu spend these three days, called Aydm-ut-Tashriq, in remem- 
bering God instead of remembering their fatheri). 

nere are some men; Le.^ unbelievers, — T'cLfsir-i-Ravfi. 

^01) There are others; t.c., hypocrites. — Taftfr-i-Iiai^fi. 

They sftall have a portion. They will be rewarded acconling to 
their works. 

Swift in taking accmnt. " For he will judge all creatures, says 
Jaldluddin, in the sp(ic»> of half a dav." — Sale, 

(202^ Appointed number of days, ^hree days (see note on ver. 200). 

(203) There is a man, dx, ^This person was al Akhnas Ibn 
ShuTai«|y a fair-spokeu disi^einbler^ who swore that he believed in 
Muhammad, and pretended to be doe of his frienda, and to contemn 
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present life, and calleth God to witness that which is in 
his heart, yet he is most intent in opposing thee; (204) 
and when he turneth away fro7n thee, he hasteth to act 
corruptly in the earth, and to destroy that which is sown, 
• and springeth up: hut God loYeth not corrupt doing, 

i (205) And if one say unto him, Fear God ; pride seizeth 

him, together with wickedness; but hell shall be his 

reward, and an unhappy couch shall it be. (206) There 

is also a man who selleth his soul for the sake of those 

things which are pleasing unto God ; and Ood is gracious 

unto his servants. (207) O tnce believers, enier into the 

true religion wholly, and follow not the steps of Satan, 

for he is your open enemy. (208) If ye have slipped 

after the declarations of our ivUl have come unto you, 

' know that GoD is mighty and wise. (209) Do tfu infidels 

\ expect less than that GoD should come down to them over- 

t I ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

» this world. But Ood here reveala^to the prophet his hypocrijBy and 

! wickedness." — Sale^ Jaldluddin, 

(804; To dettrcy, ttc " Setting fire to his neighbour's com, and 
/• killing his asses hy night." — SaUy Jaldludatn, 

The Ta/iir'i'Raufi regards these verses as descriptive of all 
hypocrites. 

(206) A man who selUth, Jbo. ''The person here meant was one. 
Suhaib, who being persecuted by the idolaters of Makkah, forsook 
all he had, and fled to Medina."— /9a2^ Jaldluddin. 

} A groat variety of stories have been invented by the commentators 

to illustrate passages like this. See Fa/iUr-uJtaufi in loco, 

(207) Enter into the true religion vokolUt, This exhortation is 
thought to refer to such Jewish and Axab converts at Madina aB 
had not yet adopted all the rites and custome of the new relieion. 
Jewish converts had scruples about using the flesh and mnk of 
camels for food, being contrary to the teaching of the Mosaic law. 
The Arabs were not all hearty in accepting the innovations made 
upon the customs of their fathers in order to make a difference 
between them and the imbelievers, especially in the rites and cere- 
monies of the pilgrimage described above. The temptation of such 
to apos^ttttise from Isliim is here ascribed to Satan. 

(208) If ye have flipped, liodwell's translation is preferable : ''* If 
yc la]Mje." 

Uod li mifjhtij and unse* Mighty to punish apostasy, and wise to 
discern it. 

(209) Overihadoioed with clouds. The allusion here is to the storm 
which destroyed the infidels in the days of the prophet Shuaib. See 
chap. vii. 92. 
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shadowed with clouds, and the angels alsoi but the thing" 
is decreed, and to God shall all things return. 

II (210) Ask the children of Israel how many evident It lo* 
signs we have showed them ; and whoever shall change the 
grace of God after it shall have come unto him, verily God 
will be severe in punishing him. (211) The present life 
was ordained for those who believe not, and they laugh the 
faithful to scorn ; but they who fear God shall be above 
them, on the day of the resurrection : for God is bountiful 
unto whom he pleaseth without measure. (212) Mankind 
wad of one faith, and God sent prophets bearing good 

^ ■ ■ I ■ I ■ — ■ . - -- - -.. — — . . . p _ _ . _ _ ■ 

Arujeh, Kef erred to as the ministers of judgment and the keepers 
of hell. See chap. Ixxiv. 29. 

(210) Evident sign$; f.0., the miracles wrought among them by 
former prophets, especially by Moses. — TafiUr-i-Raufi. 

Whoever shau change the grace of God. By the grace (translated 
houn) 0/ Qod, Kodwell understaudh the Quran to be intended. The 
Tafkr-i-Raiifi seems to refer the expresaion to the Pentateuch or 
Jewish Scriptures. The meaning would then be that those Jews, 
who objected to Muslim practice on the ground that it contradicte'l 
their Scriptures were guilty of changing or perrertiug the Word of 
Qod. This I belie\o to be the true interpretation of tliis passage, 
inasmuch' as there is no reason to believe tlfe Jews ever attenijiteu 
to change the Qurdn in any wa>. Certainly they did not at this 
stage in the history of Islam. Such being the rase, Muhammad lays 
liimself open to tne charge of having conimitted the crime he here 
threatens with the " severe punishment " of God. The fear of incur- 
ring this punishment is one of the reasons whj Muslims have been 
so scrupulously careful to preserve the text of the Qurin. 

(211) The present life, dc. Savary translates thus : " The life of 
this world is strewed with flowers for the unbeHevers. They make 
a scoff of the faithful. Those who have the fear of the Lord shall be 
raised above them at the day of resurrection. God dispcnseth as he 
pleaseth hi« innumerable gilts." 

The TafHr-i-Kaufi u.\U us that the very reason why infidels are 
prospered is that they may be filled with contemptuous pride and 
run madly on the way to desti action. But although they scoff at 
the p(K>r slave-followers of Muhammad, such as BiUl and Amar, yet 
these shall be exalted far above them at the resurrection day. 

This kind of consolation satisfied the poor companions during the 
trials of the early days of their exile in Madina, but the successes of 
Muslim arms soon becured a glory sufficiently comforting to t})e Arab 
mind for the present life at lea^t. Their prosperity has brought 
with it a pride not unlike that ascriled to the unbelievers by the 
commentatoH?. 

(212) Mankind icoi nf one faitlu Muhammad here teaches the 
truth, that oiiginally there wad bat one religion in th% world. But 
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tidings, and denouncing threats, and sent down with them 
the scripture in trath, that it might judge between men of 
that concerning which they disagreed : and none disagreed 
concerriing it, except those to whom the same scriptures 
were delivered, afcer the declarations 0/ God's will had 
come unto thera, out of en^'y among themselves. And 
God directed those who beheved, to that truth concerning 
which they disagreed, by his will : for GoD directeth whom 
he pleaeeth into the right way. (213) Did ye think ye 
should enter para<lise, when as yet no such thing liad 
Happened unto you, as hath happetud unto those who 
have been before you ? They suJfered calamity, and tribu- 
lation, and were afflicted ; so that the apostle, and they 
who believed with him, &aid . When vrill the help of God 

tbU religion from time to Lime became corrupt Hence propheu 
were sent to correct abuses and restore the religion of Grod to tbe 
■jbildren of men. Tuey broupcht with them Scriptures, breathing 
♦'good tidings and denounciiig threat*," and "judging between men 
conceming which they disagreed/' lliis religion, according to the 
Quria, is fsUm. The Scriptures of the Old and New Tefttamonta 
are then ♦* the Scripture in truth." ) f, therefore, Muhammad be a 
jirouhet of God, his doctrine most agree in all esseniial particular 
witli the teachings of Moses and Jesus. Do they ' If not, Muham- 
mad id a false prophet, on hia» own showini;. 

S'one dimyreed . . . except thoge^ d-c. Tdo reference is to the Jews 
who refused to accept the Qurdn as the Word of God. The state- 
ment, however, is not literally true, for wultitudcs of heathen in 
India, China, and Africa slill " disagree,'' The pax^ge, how<-ver, 
shows that at this fttage Muhammad had only the Jews and Arabs 
in mind. The idea of a universal Irilam, though logically involved 
in his doctrine, does not seem to have been yet fully developed in 
his mind. 

God directeth whom he pUasitk, The doctrine of election is here 
expressly taught 

(213) Did ye think yf, Aould enter j^argdue f rf?c. This verse was 
addresseil to the Makkan fugitive«» who suffered grievously from 
huuger and poverty during the first years of their exile. They aie 
pointed to the sufferings of Qod's people in former ages. 80 Tajtkr- 
i-KauJL The allusion n.ay, however, l)e to the sufferings endured by 
himself and the first beUevers in Makkah, when persecuted by tfaie 
QuraisL There is apparently evidence of great co\irage in adversity 
and firm trust in Qod in tlie words, '* Is not the help of Ooii nigh ? '^ 
The expression may, however, simply point to the prospect of suc- 
cess /lue to the now^ growing pohlical power of tne Musiimi at 
Madina. 
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come? Is not the help of God nigh I (214) They will 
ask thee what they shall bestow in alms : Answer, The 
good which ye hestow, let it be given to ])arents, and kin- 
dred, and orphans, and the poor and the stranger. What- 
soever good ye do, GoD knowetb it. (215) War is 
enjoined you cujain^i the infidels; but this is hateful 
unto you : yet perchance ye bate a thing whi<:h is better 
for you, and perchance ye love a tiling which is worse for 
you • but God knoweth and ye know not. 

|! (216) They will ask thee concerning thei sacred month, R 11 
whether they tnuy war therein ; Answer, To war therein is 
grievous; but to obstruct the way of GoD, and infidelity 
towards him. and to keep men from the holy temple, and 
to drive out his people from thence, is more grievous in 

(214) W/uit tkmj sIuUl batow in alrm. That "cbaritj bcgiDH at 
home'' wai) a truth of laldtu as well an of ChriBtiaDitv Ia evideut trom 
the injunction in this verse. The contributions of tne. Mualinis were 
as yet too meagre to supply the wants of auy outbide tl^ir own com- 
munity, yci we see the " tttranjjrer** is still to share the benefit of Arab 
h<>9pitdLily and generotdty. On the subject of legal aliuH, see notes 
jon vers. 42 and 109. This verse was afterwards abrogated. See 
cliap. iz. 60. 

^15) Wat is enjoined you. See note on yer. 191. 

77ii> ii hateful unto you : yet^ d:c. Ihe hatc/tilness referred to here 
wtiA probably due to the reluctance of some of the Muslims to fight 
against their own nrlatives and iellow-townsmen. By the infidels we 
must nnderstiLud the Makkans specially to be designated.. Muham- 
mad had uuw determined to resort to tlie sword to accomplish what 
his preaching had failed to do. Tlie divine sanction to his Delligercnt 
purpose was now promulgated. But the doctrine was unpalatable to 
some, and Muhammad had no little difficulty in seciuing obedience 
to it. Even the nde limiting the distribution of booty to thoee who 
assisted in the fight for it Wiis scarcely buiBcient to arouse their 
martial 6i>irit, See chap, xlviii. 15, i6t 

(216) To war th&rein u gritVina. See notes on yers. j 90- 194. 

The commentators agree in assigning the occasion of tiiis revelatiou 
to the attack of Abdullah Ibu Jahash and his party of Muslims upon 
a Qnraish carayan at Nakhla, between Makkafi and Tayif, during the 
sacred month of Rajab. The attack wap ma4ie by the express orde** 
of Muhammad, though afterwards he denied having ordered them to 
at'iAck during the sacred month. The uubelievers taunted him and 
his Muslims, charging them with perfidy and cowardice in attacking 
men secured from assault by the customs of the times. Even the 
M uslims felt the discrace thus brought upon them. They reproached 
Abdullah and his followers for what they had done. But the prophet 
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the sight of Goi), and the tenptation to idolatry is more 
grievous than to kill in the sacred months. They will not 
cease to war against you, until they turn you from your 
religiou, if they be able : but whoever among you shall turu 
back from his religion, and die an infidel, their works shall 
be vain in this world, and the next; they shall be the 
companions of hell-itTe, they shall remain therein forever. 
(217) But they who believe, and who fly for the sake 
of religion, and fight in Ood's cause, they shall hope 
for the mercy of God; for God is gracious and mer- 
ciful. (218) They will ask thee concerning wine and 
lots : Answer, In both there is great sin, and aUo some things 
of use unto men ; but their sinfulness is greater than their 

- - r - I - 

was e(}ual to the occasion. He affected displeamire. The boo^ was 
put aside without division until this revelation was made, declaring 
war at such a time to >)e *' grievous/* but assuring the Muslims 
that the conduct of the Makkans and the temptation to idolatry was 
more grievous than killing in the sacred months. After the recep- 
tion of thit) revelation the booty was divided among the marauden, 
Muhammad receiving the lirtli part thereof, thus condoning, if not 
actually Banctioning, the conduct of the transgressors. Can it be 
believed that Muhammad was not guilty of imposture in producing 
such a revelation under such circumstances ? For a iuller account 
of this affair, see Muir's Life of MakovMl, vol. iii. pp. 70-74. 

(217) They who . . . fiyhi in God's caus$. Literally, They, who 
strive earnestly iii the vay of God, " The word {Jihad) is the same as 
that subsequently used for a religious war; but it had not yet 
probably acquired its fixed application. It was employed in its 
gr7ieral sense before the He^ra, and probably up to the battle of 
feadr.*' — Muir^s Life of Mahomet^ voL iii. p. 74, note. 

Tliis verse is said to have been revealed for the special purpose of 
comforting Abdullah and his companions. 

(218) Concerning wine, " Under the name of trine all sorts of 
strong and inebriating liquors are comprehended.^' — Prelim, Dxk.^ 
p. 191. 

And lots. *' Tlje original word, al Maisar^ properly hignifies a par- 
ticular gam<* performed witli arr«»w5, and much in use with ^bcpa,i;un 
Arabs, l^ut by lota wh are here to understand ail games whatsoever, 
which are Bubjecl to chajice or hazajxl, as dice, cards, etc." — Sale. 

Th<»ugh lots are forbidden to Muslimd on the ground that they are 
" a gi*eat sin " and ** an aU)mination of the work of Satan '' (cluip. 
v. 92), yet the nrgeU are said to have cast lots to determine which of 
them ** should have the education of Mary " (chap. iii. 44). 

Some thinu.^ of uae unto men, ^* From these words some suppose 
tJiat only drinking to excess and too frequent gaming are prohibiiedL 
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use. They will ask thee also what they shall bestow in 
alms: (219) Awawer, What ye have to spare. Thus God 
sliowelh his signs unto yoxi, that peradveuture ye might 
Sbrioiisly think of this present world, and of the next. 
(220) They will also ask thee concerning orphans : Answer, 
To deal righteously with them is best ; and if ye iuter- 
lueddle with tlm mamxtgement of what helongs to them, do 
ifiem no ivrong ; they are your brethren: GoD knoweth 
the corrupt dealer from the righteous ; and if God please, 

And the miCMlerntf« use of witie ttioy also think is alloired by th^se. 
^vofds of the i6tli chapter (ver. 6*^1 Au4jI of the jrtiiU of palm^treei 
and nrapes yc nhtiiin inJbriating dn'n ir, and ahu good n^uriihmen t. But 
the more recciyecl opinion is, that both driuking wine or other strong 
liqnois in any qutuility. and playini^ at any ^rjne of chance, arc 
abbolutoly forbiJdcn.'* — SaU^ on th^ nnthorUy of JaUUuddin and Zam- 
akhiUai i. 

Comparing tliis passage with cbur). ir. 42, cha]». v. 92. and chap, 
xvi. 69, the conclusion seetu£ fairly amwn that winf- and lot* were 
forbMden on the j;ruund that their abuse 'A'as fraught nitb great evil, 
a^ Htated in the text. iho\igh their occasional use to men is admitted. 
>4usiim8 came to prayer iu a state of drunkenn«SH, nnd quanela and 
bloo<l feuds grtw out of the use of lottj. They ^vcvc tJierefoi-e totally 
lo I bidden. 

(21 J)) What ye have to j^)ar^. See note on ver. 214. There the 
<juet$tion relates to buueficiAries, here to tlie amount to be bestowed. 
But i!ee also notes on yer. 42. 

(220) Coiictniing orphani. The following, frcmi JR. Bosworth 
Smith d MohttmiMil afui MchamoMdatus^n^ p. 251, second edition, is 
olu([ueiiUy nihleadiug ; — '^The orphan waA not leH<) Ibiius the slave 
the (»bjeft of the p^oph^l s peculiar care, for he hud been an orphan 
}iiin!*elf ; and whst dud had done for him, he was anxious, as far as 
mij^lit be, lo do tor others. The poor were always pre^nt witli him, 
and their condition nevei* ab^nt from his mind.'' He should 
not have forgotten to say that t)ii6 solicitude, so far as it wcnf, did 
not qo lieyond the Muslim circle; that, having made thousands of 
orphans by his wars against the infidels, he was in duty hound to 
care for them; and thai orphans buing Muslims (for the childi'en of 
infiHels and Jew* or Cliri.«ian% slain for their unbelief, were made 
Mu.«lim3 by '.'ompulsion) were to be caree for, not only iiecauHi: they 
were orphans, but b«caiifi<*. they weiM brethren. WhiUt giving the 
AiabiMu prophet due croJit for that kindliness if feeJ nig which he 
bometimes exhibited towanl^ the }v)r»r «nd heiplesd, and which liuds 
expi^.ssion in the Qur4u, we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that 
he was an utter sluiuger to that universal chaiily which i.s the chief 
glory of Chrifttianitv. 

Ifyr intcrmeddh ; ».«., if you juak.* use ot iliei; money 01 property 
in carrying on yonr own businc:!* uftairs, "do tlicm no wion*^." 

2 A 
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he vrill surely distress you, for GoD is miglity and wise. 
(221) Many not vmnen vlw arc idolaters, until they be- 
lieve : verily a maidservant who bolieveth is better than 
ail idolatress, although she please you mor^. And give 
not tcomen ^aho leliere in marriage to the idolaters, until 
they belit»ve : for verily a servant who is a true believer 
is better than an idolater, though he please you more. 
They invite unto Arf/-fire, but GoD inviteth unto paradise 
and paidon through his will, and declareth his signs unto 
men, that they may leni ember. 

II (222; They will ask thee also concerning the courses 
of women : Answer, They are a pollution : therefore sepa- 
rate yourselves from women in their courses, and go not 
near them, until they be cleansed. But when they are 
cleansed, go m unto them as God h^ith conimanded }'^ou, 
for (fOD loveth tho^e who repent, and loveth those who 
are clean. (223) Vour wives are your tillage: go in there- 
fore unto your tillage in what manner soever ye will : 
and do first some act thai nuiy le profitable unto your 
souls ; and fear God, and know that ye must meet him ; 
and bear good tidings unto the faithful. (224) Make not 

Will snrtly distress yott, viz., ** By his cursse, which will certainly 
bring to nothing what ye sh:ill wroug the orphf^ns of* — StUc, 

(221) Marry not . . • idolaters. ThiF law was probably cf>pied 
from ihii rttiuirementi of both Judaism and Cbiistiamty (cf. Dcut. 
viL 3, 4, and 2 Cor. vi. 14-16). Abdal Qudir sayu this proiiibition 
does not apply to Jews and Chi it^tians, and that Muslims ai*e per- 
julttod to iutermairy with them. 

(222, 223) These versus, with the dii>;astmg comments of Muslim 
expoihitoTs, too iiideceut to idud a place in this work, revenl the Ben- 
bual character of the Arabian prophet and his follower-). They 
uocount for the degradation ot Muslim women. And yet this hceu- 
tious mandote is clothed in the i^aib of piety, aud iU perforiii.iuce 
lA (0 be iujcompauied by acts of devi>tion and charity. See Sale in 
loco, 

(2£4, 225) JJf^Irf not God the ohjecf of your oaths y i.e,, ** So as tn $wear 
fiequently by him. The word translated obje^'t properly bignifiei> a 
butt to shoot at with arrows." — Sale. 

Yo.t the (.xamj'le of the prophet himself, as testitied by scores of 
traditions, and the teaching of the Quniu (see chap;*. Ji., Ixxix.. 
Ixxxvi., xci., xci)., xciv., &c.), justify the most piomit>c*.\oUft and 
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God the object of your oatlis. that ye will deal jnstly, and 
be devout, and make peace among men ; for God is he 
who heareth and knoweth. (225) God will not punish 
you for an inconsiderate word in your oaths ; but he will 
punish you for that which your hearts have assented unto ; 
God is merciful and gracious. (226) They who vow to 
abstain from their wives are ailowtd to wait four months : 
but if Ihey go back from their vow, verily GoD is gracious 
and merciful; (227) and if they resolve on a divorce, God 

varied use of oaths by all tilings in heaven and earth. Allah not 
excepted. Compare our Lord's teaching' on this su^j^ct (tfatt. v. 
34-37, xxiii. 16-22X and it will he been how far thv Qur^n comes 
shore of **coiifirmiuK the former Scripiureft" on this point. 

Th€U ye wiU deaTjusUyy d:c. "Some conJmeuta^>rd («Jal41addfn, 
Yahya, &c.) expound this nej^atively. That ye will not dealjuMUy, nor 
he devout, dx. For such wicked oaths, they My, were cunomary 
anion^ the idolatrous inhabitants of Makkah, which gave occasion to 
the following saying of Muhammad : Wheii you notar to do a thing, 
and aftenoarus jind it better to do otherwiie, Jo that whicJi w buterj 
and make void your oath," — Sale, 

The i>Ofeitive rendering is ciearly tlie right one. The exhortation 
then seems to be, that bv absUiining from the use of Ood's name in 
itrdinary oaths, men would leel at liberty to break their rash vows 
when their fulfilment would involve the performance of a xvicked 
act. This view is borne out by the teaching of the next ver^e. 

(226) nose wJu} vow io alistuin, dx. Rodw^H ti-anslates tlius : 
** Those who intend to abstain,*' Ac. The Tapir-i-Ravfi and Abdul 
Qadir understand an oath, and not an ijifentioii, to be meant, and 
translate accordingly. The passage therefore supplies an instance 
in which on oath may l>e violated, but the oath must uot be in the 
name of God (ver. 224). Indeed it se^'ms to us that this is the special 
case provided for by the p^eneral principle enunciated in ver. 12^. 

Four monthe, ''That is, they may take so umch time to consider , 
and shall not, by a rash oath, be obliged actually to divoree them." — 
HaU 

Others are of opinion that such an oath doesr jiot have the force of 
an actual divorce for the period of four mouths. If, however, it be 
maintained for that period, a divorce is thereby declared, and the 
Darties would have to oe married again to render t^^eir living together 
lawful. See Tirfiir-i-RoMfi in loco, 

(227) Iftkey ruolve on a divorce; i,e,, within, or at the terminatioii 
or, the four months. 

</od is he v)Jio iieareth and Icnotaeih, These woids, so often rmated 
in the Qursn, exore^s alike the pleasure and displeaanre of God. 
The conte.xt decide^ which is intended. . (Compare vers. 127, 157, 
144. and 236. They tfenerally have reference to matters of faiA, 
Exhortaiious ia regard to the^mdics oC religion usually end with Ute 
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is ha who hearetli and knowetk (228) The tPomen who 
are divoroed shall wait concerning themselres until they 
hare their courses thrice, and it shall not be lawful for 
them to conceal that which God hath created in their 
wombs, if they believe in God and the last day ; and their 
husbands will act more justly to bring them back at this 
timet if they desire a leconciliation. The women ought 
also to behave towards their husbands in like manner as 
their husbands should behave towards them, according to 
what b just: but the men ought to have a superiority 
^ over tliem. God is mighty and wise. 
K i3' II (229) Ye may divorce your wives twice; and then 

expneiaion. ''Qod knoweth that which ye do," or''Go4 seeth that 
which ye do." Here, while divorce is permitted sod legislated for, 
the will of God Beems to be against it. 

(2^8) The divorced $kaU vfaU, <tc. '*Thie is to be understood of 
those only with whom the marriage has been consummated ; for as 
to the others there is no time limited. Those who are not quite past 
child-bearing (which a woman is reckoned to be after her courses 
cease, and she is about fifty-five lunar yearn, or about fifty-three solar 
years old), and those who are too young to have children, are allowed 
thi*ec months only ; but they who are with child must wait till they 
be delivered." — Salty Jald/iuldin. 

For the various kinds of divorce recogniyftd by Muslim law, see 
Prelim. Disc, pp. 207, 20S, and Huglien' Xotffs on MtJiatMnadauigniy 
p. 182. 

7'/iat whik'b Gad hath created, <tc, "That is, they shall tell the 
real truth, wlieiher they have tlieir courses, or be with child, or not; 
and shall not, by deceiving their husband, obtain a separation from 
him beforo the term be <iCcoinpli9hed, lest the first huHbanJ's child 
should, by that ineans, go to the second, or the wife, in c;usc of the 
first hnsband's dt^ath, shonld set up her child as his heir, or demand 
her maintenance during tlje tini*; she went with such child, and the 
expense.s of her lyin^-in, under ]»relence that she waited not her full 
prwwcribed time."— .Sc//«, YuJrtja. 

Thr wf>mm Oiighi also io behave toioa^ds their hutban-fs, dc. Hus- 
band? \\\i** exhorted' to "briiipj back " their wivee during the pre- 
«cribed p'-rte^i o*> wui Hug, 'pro\ id ^d ihe wives desired a Tv»conciliation. 
The 01: ly III" ming «/f the exboitation to the women is that they 
should l<- Willing to (JO back to ihoir husbands, proviiied the hu.-ban«is 
desired to be reconciled* Lest such a stiitement ahould predicate 
equality between the sex^, the clause is added, *^but thi^. men ought 
to have a .superiority over them." 

(229) Ve may divorce your wives twice. Compare the Mosaic law, 
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either retain th^m with humanity, or dismiss them with 
kindness. But it is not lawful for you to take away any- 
thing of what ye have given them, unless both fear that 
they cannot observe the ordinance of (JOD. And if ye 
fear that they cannot observe the ordinance of God, it 
shall be no crime in either of them on account of that 
for which the m/s shall redeem herself. These are thef 
ordinances of God; therefore transgress them not; for 
whoever transgresseth the ordinances of God, they are 
unjust doers. (230) But if ths htcsband divorce her a third 
time, she sliall not be lawful for him again, until she 

Dent xxiv. i -4. Here we find tbe Quran, which profeMes to attest 
iba tovmer Scriptures, jtpving eanction to Miat which ie declared by 
Moses to be *' aboiiiinAtion before the LotiV* The doctrine of abro- 
gation cannot be made to apply in such a case, unlefw it be admitted 
that .what is "abouiination before the Lurd'' in one ago may be 
acceptable to him iu another. 

^rhai ife have gheA theni ; x.t^ the dowry, which riiiist not be lets 
than ten dixhams (Hughes* Nciu on Mttha^nmadajiitm, p. 177). The 
diflicnhy of divorce amons Mtisiiius is greatly increased by their 
ifiitBtiug on large dowries heine settled upon their daii«;hters wh«>n 
given in marriage. Unless this aowry be voluntarily ram i tied by the 
wife, it must be paid b^ the husband divorcing her agaifist her mill, 

UnUss both/tar^ dec. In this case the wife consents to the divorce- 
ment, thereby forfeiting ter dowrv. 

It flioll be no cnm«,<6c.y 1 «., ^^If she prevail on her husband to 
dismiss her, by releasing part of her dowry." — S^Ue. 

This release is usually obtained by the moHt outrageous abuse of 
the wife, often makinc; nor wilUug to forfeit tbe whole of her dower 
rather than live with her brutal husband. This law of the Qar&n is 
responsible for sach treatment of women. It makes htjr tbe halpiesa 
victim of her husband's cupidity and tyranny. 

(230) But if her hu$b<ma tHvorce hei a QUrd time^ Ac. See Prelim. 
Disc, p. 207. The ttiskqfU ul HtuMh relates a number of tradi- 
tions on ihin subject, too imlecenl for reproduction here, showing 
how this hiw is to be fulfilled, and how pious Muslims have vainly 
sought to evade the rigour of its requirement. See Bombay edition 
in IJrdii, vol. iii. pp. 176-178. 

Muir, in his Life of Mahowetj vol. iii. p. 30C, new edition, n. 349, 
referring to this law, says : "In tbe rules regarding divorce tnere is 
one which (much as I mlji^ht desire) cannot be ps^ed over In silence. 
A husband may twioe divorce his wife, and each time receive her 
back again. But when the words of separation have been thrice 
repeated, the divorce is irreversible. However unjust or injurious 
the action, how much soever the result of passion or of caprice, haw- 
ever it may affect the interests not only of an innoccriit wile but also 
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marry cuiothcr husband. But if he aiso divorce her, it 
shall be no crime in them if they return to each other, if 
they think they can observe the ordinances of God, and 
these are the ordinances of GoD ; he declareth them to 
people of- understanding. (231) But when ye divorce 
women, and they have fnliilled their prescribed time, 
either retain them with humanity or dismiss them with 
kindness; and retain them not by violence, so that yo 
transgress ; for he who doth this surely injureth his own 
souL And make not the signs of God a jest : but remem- 
ber God's favour towai*ds vou, and that he hath sent down 
unto you tho tK)ok of the Qurdn, and wisdom admonish- 
ing you thereby; and fear God, and know that God is 
omniscient. 

II (232) But when ye have divorced your wives, and 
they have fulfilled their prescribed time, hinder them not 

of ber innocent children, however desirous the liusband may he of 
undoing the wrong, the decision cnnnot be recalled; the divorct'd 
wife can rstuni to her h«i*baad bnt on one condition, and that is thuc 
she shall first be niarried to anotner, and after cohabitation be again 
divorced. The tone of Mahometian mannerx nia^ be inia^MuoAl froin 
the functions of the temporary husband (Mostahil), hired to legalise 
reniarriaffe with a thrice- divorced wife, havin^^ passed into a pro- 
verb.* Such flagrant breach of decerrcy, suf^h cruel violation of the 
modesty of an unoffending wife, mar bo an abuse the fu)l exttut of 
which was not at the time contemplated by Maboroet, but it is not 
the less an abuse for which, as a direct result of the unnatural and 
revoltinj? provision framed oj him, Mahomet is justly rwpon8iM«»." 

But if ne aUo divorM fier. The Qur4u everywhere presumes thnt 
divorce is iho sole prerogative of the husband. The nXeA of a wife 
claiming the right was foreign to Muhammad's mind. He regarded 
women as a lower order of beings, inlet veiling between the «]ave and 
their lordu. The elevation of woman to her true position is impos- 
sible under Isldm. 

It $haU be no erimej dx. This is a direct contnuliction of the teach- 
ing of the Bible. See note on ver. 229. 

(231) Ritain them not by vioUncey «.«., by obliging them to pur* 
ehasc their liberty with port of their dowry. — Suk. 

(232) Hhui^ them tiot from manying their hitiOan<U ; t'.a. their 
former husbands, from wliom th«y have been divorced. If the 
parlies are willing to remairy. thifir relatives arc not to iuterfert, — 
Ta/iir^i'Ravjl 

^ " A thousand lovers rather than one i^^ostahil."^ — BurcXhardt*t Arabtc 
JProvcrli, p. ai. 
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from marrying their husbands, when they have agreed 
among themselves according to what is honourable. This 
is given in admonition unto him among you who believeth 
in GrOD, and the lost day. This is most righteous for 
you^ and most pure. Gon knoweth, but ye know not. 
(233) Mothers afitr they are diV{>rced shall give siiok unto 
their children two full years, to him who desireth the 
time of giving suck to be completed ; and the father shall 
be obliged to maintain them and clothe them in the nttan- 
<i?7k:, according to that which ^hall be reasonable. No per- 
son shall be obliged beyond nis ability. A mother shall not 
be compelled to whut is iinreasonulle on account oi her child, 
nor a father on account of his child. Ana the heii' of the. 
father shall be obliged to do in like manner. But if they 
choose to wean the child before the end of two years, by 
common consent and on mutual consideration, it shall be 
no crime in them. And if ye have a miud to provide a 
nurse for your children, it sljall be no crime in you, in 
case ye fully pay what ye ofinr Aer, accordinj? to that 
which is just And fear Goo, and know that God beeth 
whatsoever ye do. (234) Such of you as die, and leave 
wives, their wU-es must wait concerning themselves four 
months and ten days, and when they shall have fulfilled 
their t«rm, it shall be no crime in you, for thai which 
they shall do with themselves, according to what is reaitui- 
abJe. God well knoweth that which ye Ao. (2§5) And 
it shall be no crime m you, whether ye make public over- 
tures of marriage unto such women, within the said- four 
'nwntlui and ten days, or whether ye con(:eal b^uch your 
dcsif/as in your minds : GoP knoweth that ye will re- 

('i?33) And thf. A^tr, etc.; *>., in c.v^ the fatber die before iKe c)iilti 
ia weaiieH. 

(234) Fuur iiiiyniht and un fliys, "That it to fviy, before ihay 
marry agtiiii ; And tlii;) not only tor decency sake, but ihac it may 
l>«» kuorni whether they bt with child by ibe deceaaed or uqX"-- 
SaU. 

It $ha,U be no crim^ ; i^., **if they look out lor new huab^nd*." — 
Sale, 
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membtfr them. I^^ut make no promises unto them privately, 
unless ye speak hoaoiirable words ; and resolve not on the 
knot of marriage until the prescribed time he accomplished; 
and know that God knoweth that which is in your minds, 
therefore beware of him and know tiiat God is gracious 
and mercifuL 
R 15' II (236) It. shall be no crime in you if ye divorce your 
wives, so long as ye have not touched them, nor settled 
any dowry on them. And provide for them (he who is at 
his ease must provide according t^ his circumstances, and 
he who is straitened according to his circumstances) neces- 
saries, according to what shall be reasonable. This is a 
duty ift'Cumbent on tbe righteous. (237) But if y© divorce 
them before ye have touched them, and have already 
settled a dowry on them, ye shall give them half of whi^t 
ye have settled, amless they release any part, or he release 
part in whose hand the knot of marriage is ; and if ye 
release the whole, it will approach nearer unto piety. And 
forget not Uberality among you, for God seeth that which 
ye do. (238) Carefully observe the appointed prayers, 

(237) Unleu they release any part, <fcc./ i.e., ** unless the wife ngrce to 
take lu88 th^n half her dowry, or unless the husband be so generous 
as to give her more than half, or the whole, which is here approved 
of as most commendable.** — Sale, 

(238) VorefiUly ohierve the appovnied prayns. The command has 
reffeience lo tlie five daily prayers. See Prelim. Disc., p. 165. Four 
of thcBO are distinctly mentioned in chap. xxx. 16, 17, and all Muslim 
commentators understand the fifth to l>e included in the "evenine" 
prayer of ver. 16. Mr. Bosworth Smith id therefore mistaken la 
saying that " the five daily prayers, like the rite of circumcision, are 
not enjoitied in the Koran itself." — Mohamimedand Mohamvudanumy 
note on p. 196. 

Apologi&ts for Muhammadanisni are fond of dilating at great 
lengtli unoa the fervour of Muslims in prater, and "missionaries 
and the like" are severely condemned for bringiqg against Muslim 
prayers tlve cliur^e of being "merely litttless formsaud vain repeti- 
tions." ' if ftti vrmr ill prayer consiots in pnuctiiious performance of 
a prcsciibevl loaud of bowing and j»rostnaion, or the repetition of a 
formal s^-rvire of prayer in a forei^^n tongue, then the fervour and 



' Inlr<>(;nciii>u to Lar.t't SettcUotitfrom the A'onin by Stazile) Lane Poole, 
p. Uxxiii. 
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and the middle prayer, and be a^ssiduous therein, with 
devotion towards Goi». (239) But if ye fear any danger, 
pray on foot or on horseback ; and when ye are safe 
remember Goo, how he hath taught you what as yet ye 
knew not. (240) And such of you as shall die and leave 
wives, ought to bequeath their wives a year's mainten- 
ance, without putting them out of their houses: but if 
they po out voluntarily, it shall be no crime in you, for 
that which they shall do with themselves, according to 
wliat ahall be reafsonabie; i^OD is mighty and wise. (241) 
And unto those who are divorced, a reasonable provision 

jrealit}' of Muslim pruyer must be &cknowiedfje<l. But, whatever may 
be tboii^'ht of the probable character of MubUui prayer in the earlier 
days ot laldm, we think no man act^uainted with the worship of 
ino^lern Muslims chii accrtflii thein generally with baviog any true 
conception of the Kpirit\iii character of prayer, louch leas of Ptrivin^ 
after real heart cornmuiiioa with God. Granting that Muhammad 
had a correct idea of pniyer, no system could have i^een invented to 
deatroy all vestige of real ^>rdyer which would have succeeded better 
than this 8tereotype<i service of IsUm. So far as the great mass ol 
Muslims are concerned, the merit of praytr consi-ds in its p^fonnancc 
according to tb^ external rile, and not in putitng forth Leait de^ire^ 
alter God. 

The muldle prayer; i.«., ^Aaar, 

With difvoHon. The devotion consists in the panctiliouB perform- 
ance of the pr^ftcribed round of bowing and proetration, previona 
ablution, and perfect silence during prayer. Here aeain the English 
reader is misled by the language of an English tranuation. See any 
Muslim commentary on the pai^-age. 

(240) Abdul Q.ndlr says this law was abrogated by the law of 
inheritance, in which each heir's portion is definitely fixed (see chap, 
iv. II, which refers to the wife's share); and the Tafilt-i-Ravf, 
declared it abrocateil by vcr. 234. Rodwell says thi« passage "is 
certainly older Uian the commencement of Sura iv." The view of 
Abdul Q^ir is therefore probably correct So far as we are aware, 
the. Mu>Iim law of inheritance is \)ased upon chcp. iv. 11, in so far aa 
H relates to the share of the wife or wives m the nroperty of a deceased 
bnsband. It is fortunate for the millions of Arluslim widows that 
the spirit of the prophet became m6re liberal in this respect aa the 
yf srs rolled by. It is difficult tb estimate the amount of misery that 
would have resulted had the law of this verse remained in force. 

(241) Unto thotewho are divorced. The huyhand, in inakinj* bis 
bequest, is required to provide for the support of his divorced wiyea 
during the period of waiting (vcr. 228), provided such j»eriod be not 
ae^vomplished at the time of making bequest. Tiie TafaH-i-BuitJi 
regards this law as 6till in force. 
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is abu du€: tkii is a duty incumbent ou those who fear 
Goa (242) Thua God dedareth his aigna unto you, that 
ye may nnderstaD'L 
U 16' R (243) Hast thou not considered these who left their 
habitations (and they were thousands), for fear of death ? 
And (rOD snid nnio them. Die : then he restored them to 
life, for God is gracious towards mankind ; but the greater 
part of men do not give thanks. (244) Fight for the 
religion of God, and know that Ood is he who heareth 
and knoweth. (245) Who is he that will lend unto GoD 



(243) Those who Ufi tkiir habitations. ** These wert^ eome ol the 
children of Israel, who abandoned their dwellings because of a 
pefiilence, or, a* others say, to avoid Irving in a reli^ous vrar ; but, 
as t^iey fled, Ood struck them all dead in a certain Talley. About 
fight dars or more after, when their bodies were corrupted, the 
prophet fczekiel, the son of Bazi, happenin.:< to pass that war, at the 
sight of their bones wept ; whereupon God f«id to hira, Can to theni^ 
Ezekiel, and I will restore them to lifr. And accordingly on the 
prophet's call they ail arose, and lived seyernl years afier ; but they 
retained the colour and stench of dead corpses as long as they lived, 
and Uie chuhes they wore changed ss bidck as piteh, which qo&litie.) 
they t^an^lnitted to their posterity. As to the number of these 
Israelii pi- the commentators are not agreed ; the/ who reckon least 
say they were 3000, ami they who reckon most, 70,000. This story 
seems to have been t*kcn from EzekieVs vision of the resurrection of 
dry bones. 

" Some of the Mohammedan writers will have Ezekiel to have been 
one ot the judges of Israel, aod to have succeeded Othaniel the soa 
of Caleb. Thev also call this prophet Jim al ajuz, or the f^vn ef the 
old tcoiiian, because tiiey say bis mother obtained him by her prayers 
in her old ag^." — -So/f, Jaidlvddiyiy Ynhyaj <kc. 

This is another instance of l^e failure of th^. Qurin to conftrm the 
teaching of the ** former duriptures." The purpose of Muhammad iu 
relating this story appears in the exhortation of the next verse. 
MuMlims must not fear death, lest they bi* punished with dtiatb and 
disgrace. 

(244) Fight for fh^ religion of Ood. (See notes on vers. 1 90 and 191.) 
Rod well regarus the exhortation of these versef^ as hnving special 
reference to tiie coming struggle with the people of Madina. We 
think the purpose of Muham'oad had a much wider range. He 
certainly ha<l special reference to the condict with the Makkans in 
the exhoriations »»f vers. I9i-i93. All his teaching concerning the 
Qibia and the pilgrimage, all his legialatiou for the company of the 
faithful, points to the conquest of Arabia* and the ettablisbmeut of 
laliim throughout iu bounds by the sword. 

(24.5) H^o in fu thai vfill lendf «tr.; i.e "by contribating towai'da 
the establishment of his true rdigion."— i^ti^. 
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on good usury ? verily he will double it unto him mani- 
fold ; for God contracteth and oxtendeth his hand as he 
pleasetb, and to him shall ye retuni. (246) Hast thou 
not considered the assembly of the children of Israel, 
after th4 time of Moses ; if hen they said unto their prophet 
Samvel, Set a king over us, that we may fight for the 
religion of God. The prophet answered. If ye are enjoined 
to go to war, will ye be near refusing to fight? They 
answered. And what should ail uts that we should not 
fight for the religion of GoD, seeing we are dispossessed of 
our habitations and deprived of our children ? But when 
they w^ere enjoined to go to war, they turned back, except 
a few of them: and OOD knew the ungodly. (247) And 
their prophet said unto them, Verily God hath set Taliit, 
king over you : they Answered How shall he reign over 
us, 8«»eing we are more worthy of the kingdom than he, 
ntiither is he possessed of great riches? Samuel said, 
Yerily GoD hath chosen him before you. and haih caused 
him to increase in knowledge and stature, for GoD giveth 
his kingdom unto whom he pleaseth; God is bounteous 



(246) Tkut. \ce m>iy fiuht for the religion of God, Tag children of 
iBrael said, ** Wo wilf httve a king over us ; that we aJw) may bv 
like all the natinns ; and that our king mayjudve us, and go o>it 
before us, and tight our battlea" (i Sam. yiii. 19, 20). 

Tlie garbled rendering of Israelitish biatorjiu thi« verse and those 
folluwiug illastrateit at oace ^luhammad's ignorance of the Bible 
story, aad his uuscrapidous a(luf)tation of Jewish tradition to the 
purpones of his nropnetic aiubitiou. Granting that be was un- 
acquainted with the Scripture narrative, and that he was dependeni 
fox his inl'ormatioii on Jewish traditiou, I cannot see huw he can be 
fairly exonerated from the charge of deliboi*ate imposition here. 

*Sf Jiny KC (ir< Jisjfostie$seil^ tix. The oommeiitators reJato a story in 
i\] nitration of tliis passage to the effect that God, on act'^unt of their 
defection fiom the true faith, permitted Goliath vj iuvade their 
coimtiy, and to destroy their haDitatious, and carry their children 
into captivity. 

(247) Ana their jnrj^hei. The name of tbi« prophet is not f^'iven 
in the original. Some comuiectators think he was IshmuH (iSamaeH; 
other?, thtft Joshua \^ referred to; and others, thai his name, was 
ShirnHuiL— '/\i/**ir-i./?a»(/?. 

TdW, SauL 
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and wiie. (248) And tbeir prophet said unto tbem. Verily 
the sigji of hir. kingdom shall be, that the ark shall come 
unto you : therein shall be tranquillity from your LORD^ 
and the relics which have been left by the family of 
Moses and the family of Aaron ; the angels shall bring it. 
Vprily this shall be a sign unto you. if ye believe. 
K "Y • II (249) And when Tilut departed with his soldier* h« 

ISfciid, Verily Goo will prove you by the river ; for he who 

(248; Thf sian 0/ hts kinfffi^rm. ike. CwinparV tlua ttory with the 
Biblical account ^r S&m. cbap. xi.) 
: The arh Arabic cL^^UJl « Coptic Hebrew n^. «'Thia ark, 

} say a Jal^luJdln, contained the imaj^t'^ of the propheta, and watf 

«ent down from beaveu to A<iain, a&d at length catue to the laraelitea, 
who put f^resLt conli<Ience therein, hu<1 continuallj carried it in the 
front of their army, till it wan taken by the Anialekites. Bnt on 
thi4 occasion the angels broAi^ht it back, in the aight of all the people^ 
Kii<l placed it at the feet oi T^liit, who w^a thereupon unanimoualy 

1 acknowledged for their king. 

**Thi8 1 elation beeiJ4/» to luivrariaen from some imperfect tradition 
of the taking and m*ndii.g back thf. ark by the Philihtines." — StUe. 

TranqaiUity. Arabic iju^. See Bc^weira note in lotso. 
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** TtanffuxV/Uy. That i^, hecauae of the ^rrat conlidence the laraelitea 
placed in it. having won several battles by its uiiraculoua aaei^tance. 
I imagine, nouever, that the Arabic word Sakinat^ which aignifiee 
tranquUlity or "iecunty of viituif and is so nnderatood by the com* 
menTatora^ may not improbably mean ihe divine pruinci or glory ^ 
which used to anpes.r on the- ark, and which the Jewa expreaaed by 
the aame word, i^'\hiruikJ* — SaU, 

Thf relic$, "Tbe-se wei-e ihe slioeB and rod of Moses the mitre 
of Anroti, a pot of ii.anua, and the broken piecea of the two tabiea of 
the litN\*." — X'h, Jaialtuidi'f. 

TK'6 ati'jeis ijiall bring it. The author of the N&t€$ on the Roman 
Urdu Qnr^npoiutB out that thepc angels were '^two nu'lch kinc t" 
AIhIuI Qddir »aTS the angels drove ihc kine. 

(249^^ (hd will prvt*' you by the river. The story of Saul La here 
confounded with that of Gideon (comt». Judges vii.), and with David'a 
conflict with Goliath ! And yet thib ridiculous jumbk is declmred 
below (S52) 10 be it^hear^ea by Ctix\ unto MubammMd ^ with tnnJ).** 
la it po«»ible lu believe Muhamm:ul si:ict're and conttrioualy truthful 
while making a statement like this I lie must have receired his 
infonoation respecting Israeh'ish histoiy from the Jevra or Jewiah 
conrerfs to L»I:im, eithei •lirecliy, or, as is mort prob-ible, imlirectly. 
llow ruiild he imagine that he Lad received it by adiM*ne revelationl 
I conf^« tor entire inability to reconcile auch facts with any theury 
«>'* rudiuciuatioo or self-decepUun. 
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drinketh thereof shall not be on my side (but he who shall 
not taste thereof he shall be on my side), except he who 
drinketh a draught out of his hand. And they drank 
thereof, except a few of them. And when they had passed 
the river, he and those who believed with him, they said. 
We have no strength to-day, against Jaliit and his forces. 
But they who considered that they should meet God at 
the resurrection said. How often hatli a small army dis- 
comfited a great one, by the will of God ! and God is with 
tliose who patiently persevere. (250) And when they 
went forth to battle against Jdliit and his forces, they said, 
Lord, pour on us patience, and confirm oar feet, and 
helj) us against the unbelieving people. (251) Therefore 
they discomfited them, by the will of God, aud David slew 
Jjildt. And GoD gave him the kingdom and wisdom, and 
taught hiiu his will ; and if God had not prr»vented men, 
the one by the other, verily the earth had been corrupted ; 
but God is beneficent towards his creatures. (252) These 
are the signs of God : we rehearse them unto thee with 
truth, and thou art surely one of those who have been sent 
fey God. 

(I (253) These are the apostles ; we have preferred some tiwiid 
of them before others ; some of ihem hath God spoken 
unto, and hath exalted the degree of others of them. And 
we gave unto Jesus the son of Mary manifest signs, and 
strengthened him with the holy spirit. Aud if God had 



(251) And God . . . taught him his will, '^ Or what he vleawi to 
teach ]uni. Yabya most rationally undeint^ds hereby tne divine 
revelations which David received froru Qod ; but Jaldluddln, the 
art of making coats ot mail (which the Muhanimadaiis believe was 
T)i;it prophet's peculiar trade) aud tlie knowledge of the language of 
binh/' — Sale. 

^252) TJiou art surely . . . srat by Ood, Look at thia Bldt»jiaentin 
the ligUr ni :iiy note on [2^9)- 

(263) Jrsas the son of Mary, " Giri»$ wa«, with Mohammed, the 
greatest of prophet*. He had Uic power of working miiucles ; he 
spoke in his cradle ; he made a bird ont of clay, lie could eive sight 
to the blind, and even raide the deu«l to life. He i% the \Vord j»ro- 
ceeding from God ; his name is the MessialL Illitstrioas in this 
world and in the next, dud one of those who have near access to God. 
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80 pleased, they who came after those apo$Ues would not 
have contended among themselves, after manifest signs 
had been sliown unto them. But they fell to variance ; 
therefore some of them believed, and some of them believed 
not ; and if GOD had so pleased, they would not have con- 
tended among themselves; but God doth what he will 
R a ' II (254) O true believers, give alms^ of that which we 
have bestowed unto you, before the day cometh wherein 
there shall be do merchandising, nor friendship, nor in- 
tercession. The infidels are unjust doera. (255) Goo! 
there is no God but he ; the living, the self-subsisting : 
neither slumber nor sleep seizeth him ; to him belonyeth 
whatsoever is in ht^aven, and on earth. Who is he that 

* He it strengthentfd by the Holy Spirit,' for so Moliaiujtied, in more 
than one pasaaee, calls the AngeL uubriel.'*— ii Bogworth Smith, Mo- 
hwn/med and Moharrmwianisi/ij p. 271, aecond edition. 

But that which, beyond all question, eicalis Je^us above all the pro- 
phets of IsUm, Mu)iainniad himself not being excepted, is hi$ nnieu- 
not. Both the Quran and the Sunnat attribute a sinful character 
to all tlie prophets excepting Jesus, who appears evtrutohere as being 
nbfolut^ly vnvniacvlate. He is the Sinless Pkophbtof IslIm. 

With the holy spirit, ** It is clear that at ai later period at least, if 
not from the first, Mahomet confounded Oabrid vitli tiie Holy Ghost. 
The idea may have arisen from some eucn miiappreheiiBion ns the 
foUowiug : — Maiy conceived Je^^ns >»y tlie power of tlie Holy Glioat 
which overshutlowed her. But it was Qabiiel who viaiteil Maiy to 
announce the conception ol the Saviour. Tlie Holy Ghost was, there- 
fore, another name Jbr Gabriel. We need hardly wonder at this 
ignorance, when Mahomet setmii to have t^elieved that Christians 
held Mary to be the tliiid persjon in the Trinity." — Muirs Lift cf 
Mahunict, new edition, p. 47, note. See also note*j on ver.*S6 

Th^y full at variunct. The allusion is lo the various sects into 
which the followers of fonner ** apostles " became divided. This was 
in accoitlanc^ with the will of God. it would seem that God willed 
thai the followers of Mubammad should be no exception m this 
respect 

(254) Givi alms. See notes on vers. 42, 109, and 214. 

(266) God! thefii m no God, d:c. "This vei«ft contains a magnifi- 
cent description of the divine mitjesty and provid^m^e ; bat it must 
not be supposed the translation comes up to the dignity of the ori- 
ginal. This passage is juisUy admii-ed by the Muhammadans, who 
recite it in their prayei« ; and some of tfa^m wear ic about them, 
engtaved on an agate or other precious stone.^* — Sols. 

This verse is called the ^Ayat vi Kurtf, or The Throne vsrse^ and 
is frequently used by MusHms In prayer. The Mishit ul Jfasalik 
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can intercede with him, but through his good pleasure ? 
lie knoweth that nvhich is past, and that which is to come 
unto them, and thoy shall not comprehend anythiuj; of his 
knowledge, but so far as he pleaeeth. His throne is ex- 
tended over heaven and earth, and the preservation of both 
is no burden unto him. He is the higli, the mighty. 
(256) Let there be no violence in religion. Now is right 
direction manifestly distinguished from deceit : whoever 
therefore shall deny Taghiit, and believe in God, he shall 
surely take hold on a strong handle, which shall not be 
broken ; God is he who heareth and seeth. (257) God is 
the patron of those who believe ; he shall lead them out of 
darkness into light : but as to those who believe not, their 

(Matthews' edition, Vol. i. p. 203) lecords the followiii^' tradition con- 
cerning ii ! — '* Aii Ibn Ahi'i Tdlib Baid, * I heard the propliet saj in 
the pulpit, '^Ihat person wh(» repeats *Ayai ul Kund after every 
prayer, notliiiij; prevents him eniering into paradi^t hut life ; and 
whoever aa^H *Ayat ul Kvni wheu he goes to hid heJclinml>er, God 
will keep him in n^ifety, his house, and the house of his uei^hbour."' ' '* 

His throne. " Tliirt throne, in Arabic calli:d Kurai^ is V)y the Mu- 
hammadans suuposed to be Goii's tribunal or seat of justice, being 
]rlacbd und(T tnat other called at Arsky which they say is his imiHf- 
rinl throne. The Kuni allegorically signifies the divine providence, 
which susiaius and governs the heaven' and the earth, and is inti- 
liitely aliove human comprehension." — Sale, 

This IKj without doubt, one of the grandest verses of the Qur&n. 
It? place in the text does notseim natural. Jtsuuiids mor<^ like one 
ut the impassioned effusioun of the preacher of Makkah than the utter- 
ance of the Madina politician. 

(256) No vioUme in rehffiotu **This passage was particularly 
direct!^ to 6ome of Muhammad's first proselytes, who baying sous 
that Imd l>een brought up in idolatry or Judaism, would obli^^e them 
to embrace Muhammadism by force." — <&W^, Jaldladdin. 

There is an apparent contradiction between this verse and verses 191- 
193 and ?44 of thi.n chapter. The comment of Jaldluddin given by Sale 
as (quoted here afioi-ds a key to reconciliation. It was still politic to 
eicrciije uiodersticn at Medina, but being at war with the Makkans, 
and anticipating the coming conflict with the unbelievers elsewhere, 
the MusUms'weie i ncitetl to ** light for the religion of God." TThia 
warfare was for the present ostensibly in self-defence, but tlie war- 
riors were being educated for a career of conquest in the not distant 
future. 

Tdgkat " This word properly signifies an frfoZ, or whatever is 
worshipped besides God — particularly the two idols of the Makkans, 
al Lit and al Uzza ; and also the devil, or any seducer.'' — ^^e 
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patrons are Tajrhiit ; tliey shall lead them from the liglit 
into darkness.; thej sliall be the companious of heU-fire, 
J they shall remain therein (or ever. 
K '3""* Ij (258) Hast thou not consi'lerrJ him >vho disputed wlih 
Abraham concerniDg his Lukd, b<*cai;jjc God had given 
him the kingdom ? When Abraham said, My Lord is he 
who giveth life and killetli : he answered. I give life and 
1 kill. Abraham said, Veiily God bringeth the sun from 
the east, now do thou bring it from t)ie west. Whereupon 
the infidel was confounded ; for God directeth not the un- 
godly people. (2^0) Or hasi thov not coiisid^red how he 
behaved mIio })assed by a city which had been destroyed, 
even to her foundations ? He aaid, How shall God (fuicken 
this ciiy, after she hath been deed ? And OoD caused him 
to die for an hundred yeai-s, and afterwards raised liim to 
life. j4v/l God said, How long hast thou tarried fun ? He 
answered. A day, or part of a day. God said, Nay, ihMU 
hast tamed here a hun<lred years. Now look on thy food 
and thy drink, they are not yet corrupted; and look on 
thine ass : and this Iwm wt done that we might make thee 
a sign unto men. And look on the bones of iMn% ass, how 

(268) Ri^A who disputed with Abnihavi. **ThU wvlh Nimrod, who, 
as the commenLatorM say, to ]>rove his povcr of )ife ami de*tL)i by 
ocular cleinonstmtiun, caui»e<l two irien U) be broiij^ht b«»f«>rc liiui at 
the same tiun, oue of whoui he eU'W eml sii\M the other ulive. As 
to this tyraiit'rt peisecuti(»ii of Ahiahani, Pee cliap. xxL (vt-i-s. ^2-70;, 
and tlift in»tef? thereun." — .S'u/t'. 

(259) Jfc v}m f assail by a v^'fy, dw " The person her»i innart w 1- 
Uzair or Ezra, who rid in;.: «>n an a?8 hy the ruins of Jerusalem, after 
it had l>eeii destr^iyeu bv ttie Chaldeanfi, a(»ubted in his mind by 
what means God could raise the city and its inhabitants again ; 
whereupon God canned liini to die, and he reniaiiAed in that ronditigu 
one imiidrcd voars • at the end of which God restored him to life, 
and he found ;i KasKCt of figs and a ciu^c of wine he had with him 
not In ilic \p.iin hpwiled or corrupted ; buthib ass was dead, the hones 
only reinaitiiiig, and these, while the prophet lookoil on, wt;re laisiHl 
an-l clothed with iWm becoming an a.-s a^ain, which bein<r in8|Hred 
with life, liegan imiii«:;diately to bray {JaUx'uddin^ YcJiya), This 
apocryphal f^tory may perhaps have laken its ride from Keheuiiah'i 
viewing of tlie ruins of^ Jerusalem ^' (Neh. ii.^— ^a/«. 

The Quidn ib' here agaiu at variance with the facU of Jein'ish 
hist 01 V. 
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we rai^e thcra, Jind aftorwanis elotlie Un»ni willi fl^sh. And 
wImmi this was shown unto In' in, lie .••aid, I know that (lOD 
is able to do all thin^. (2G0) And whon Abraham said, 
< > l/ORD, show me how thon wilt raise the, dead ; Ooi) said, 
J)ost thou not yet believe ? He answered, Yea, but / ask 
tliifi th at my heart may rest at case. ( 4OD said, Take there- 
fore four birds, and divide them , then lay a part of them 
*m every mountain ; then call them, and they shall come 
swiftly unto thre : and know that CSod is mighty and wise. 3^ 
II (261) The similitude «»f those who lay out their sub- *« 4 * 
stance, for advancing the reh'^ion of Goi>, is as a grain 0/ 
oni% which produceth seven ears, and in every ear an 
Iiundred grains ; for 60D givetli twofold unto whom he 
pleaseth : God is bounteous and wise. (202) They who 
lay out their substance for the religion of God, and 
afterwards follow not what they have so laid out by 
reproaches or mischief, < they shall have their reward 
with their Lord ; upon them shall no fear come, neither 
shall they be grieved, (203) A fair 8}>eech and to for- 
give is better than alms followed by mischief. God is 



(260) Shoxo me how thou wilt raise the dtod. *' The occasion of IhiB 
request of Abraham is said to liave been on a doubt proposed to him 
by the devil, in huiuan foro), how it was possible for the sevetul ports 
oi the corpse of a man which lay on the seashore^ and had been partly 
devoured by tlie wild beasts, the birds, and the fi»h, to be brought 
toj^'ctlier at the resurrection." — Safe, 

Take, four birds and divide them. "These birds, according to the 
couimentutors, were an engle (a dove, say others), a peacock, a raven, 
nnd a cock, which Abraham uut to pieces, and min^leil their Hesh and 
ieatheru together, or, as some tell us. pounded all in a mortar, and 
dividing the mass into four partn laid them on so many mounlaius, 
bat kept the hearls, which lie had preserved whole, \u hLs l).m<^ 
Then he called them each by their name, and immediately one part 
flew to the other, till they all n>covered their first shape, and then 
came to be joined to their renpective heads. 

"This sceius to be taken Jrum Abraham's sacrifice of birds men- 
tioned by Moses (Qen. XV.), with some additional circumslances."— 
ikde, Jatdluddin, AhdiU Qddir. 

(262) Reproaches or miscliief; i.e., eithtn* by reproaching Ihe (»erRon 
whom ihey have relieved with what tht»y liave done for him, or by 
exposing his poverty to liis prejudice."— iSale^ Jaldluddln. 

See notes on vers. 42, 109, and 214. 

2 l\ 
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rich and merciful. (264) true believers, inake not your 
aims of none effect by reproaching or mischief, as he who 
layeth out what he hath to appear unto men to give alms, 
and believeth not in God and the last day. The likeneaa 
of such a one is as a flint covered with earth, on which 
a violent rain falleth, and leaveth it hard. Tney cannot 
prosper in anything which tiiey have gained, for God 
directeth not the unbelieving people. (265) And the 
likeness of those who lay out their substance from a desire 
to please God, and for an establishment for their souls, is 
as a garden on a hill, on which a violent rain falleth, and 
it bringeth forth its fruits twofold ; and if a violent rain 
f alleth not on it, yet the dew falUth thtrton : and GoD 
seeth that which ye do. (266) Doth any of yon desire to 
have a garden of palm-trees and vines, through which 
rivers flow, wherein ye may have all kinds of fruits, and 
that he may attain to old age, and have a weak offspring ? 
then a violent fier}' wind shall strikf^ it, so that it shall be 
burned. Thus God deolareth his signs unto you, that ye 

■p 1^ 7 "lay consider. 

*^ * II (267) O true believers, bestow alms of the good thin^ 

which ye have gained, and of that which we have pro- 
duced for you out of the earth, and choose not the bad 
thereof, to give it in alms, such as ye would not accept 
yourselves, otherwitse than by connivance : and know that 
God is rich and worthy to be praised. (268) The devil 
threiteneth you with poverty, and commandeth you 
filthy covetousness ; but God proniiseth you pardon from 



(266) A gariUn of paiiti-trtit, dx. "This garden is an emblem of 
alum given out of liypocrisy or attended with repit3acheft, which 
periih, find will bt; of no service hereafter to the givtr." — ^/e, JftUU- 

(267^ Oihcnviine thun by oonnivance. "That is. on having some 
amemld mu'ie by the seller of %w.h tfooda, either by abatement of the 
j)rico, or giviu;^ soniethinij else to the buyer io make up the viJne." 
— Sale, 

(26H) The devil ihreateneth . . , hii God promiseUi. Satan deters 
from ^^iviu;^ by BUj^gestitii; possible poverty. Mod encour.ic^'^'s to give 
by the promise of pardon and siilvatiou. Compare Ver. 271. infra. 
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himself and abundancd : God la bounteous and wise. 
(2^>9) He giveth wisdom unto whom he pleaseth ; and he 
unto whom wisdom is given hath received much good : but 
none will consider, except the wise ot heart. (270) And 
whatever aims yo shall give, or wJuUever vow ye shall vow, 
verily God knoweth it ; but the ungodly shall have none 
to help thfm. (271) If ye make your alms to appear, it 
is well; but if ye conceal them, and give them unto the 
poor, this ttrill be better for you, and will atone for your 
Bins; and God is well informed of that which ye do. 

(272) The direction of them belongeth not unto thee ; but 
God directeth whom he pleaseth. The good that ye shall 
give in alms $haU redound nnto yourselves ; and ye shall 
not give unless out of desire of seei/rig the face of God. 
And what good thing ye shall give in ahfis, it shall 
be repaid you, and ye shall not be treated unjustly ; 

(273) unto the poor who are wholly employed in fighting 
for the religion of God, and cannot go to pnd fro on the 
earth ; whom the ignorant man thinketh rich, because of 

(271) ^ ycm mah^ ^sf* dbnu h appear, ft 'is vulL This contradicts 
the t«.ichmg of our Lord (Matt vi. i -4). The whole of Mnhaniiuad's 
exhortation in these verses (271-274) is based upon the idea that 
almsgiving is profitable both iu this world and thf world to come. 
As an additional motive, he condan<*4 and thereby eneonra^ tljat 
human pride which Jr willing to give for tha sake of the reputation 
for liberality acquired thereby. 

I/ye r^onoeal lhein . . . this will he helper for ymi. This translation 
agrees with that of Abdul Q4dir, the Tafiir Nuuaini, and the TaJtHr- 
i-Rav^ This part of tlie exhorlation is then in agreenieTit with that 
of Matt vi. 1-4. B^ public p.iving and private charity are aom* 
mended. See alf^o ver. 274. 

ISut Llodwell translates tliis clause thus : <* Do ve conceal them 
and give them to the pooc t This, too, will be of advantage to you.'* 

Abdul Q^dir paraphrases the verse thoa: "If you make your 
almn to npp«ar, it is well, for others will be encouraged to give ; bat 
if yon conceal them, ii is better, becAU8<; the poor wlU not be made 
ashamed by exposing their poverty." 

yfill aii/iizfof yoitr niiu. This sentiment contradicts the t^^aching 
of the Bible, that '* without shedding ot blood there is no remission.^' 

(272) Fe ihail not g%9€ vmUuy At. ; i.e., " for the sake of a rewaxd 
hereafter, and not for any worldly consideration." — Sale. 

(273) The poor tokoUy empU^$a in fighting (see notes on ver. 195). 
H re we observe that Muhammad'a cxhortationa to the performance 
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their nuKlosty : tliou shall know ihem by this mark, they 
ask not men witli iiupotlunity ; and what good ye ahail 
give in alms^ verily GoD laio\v«tU it 
Hvi. II (274) They whe distribute alms of their substance 

U .0 night and day, in pnvaie and in public, shall have their 
reward with the Lorj>. on them shall no fear come, 
neither sljall they be grieved. (275) They who devour 
usury shall not arise /ram the dead, but as he ariseth 
whom Satun hath infeoU^d by a touch: this sh4dl happen 
to Uit:fn because they say, Truly selling is buL as usury : 
and yet (.iou hath penniited selling and forbidden Usury. 
He therefcH e who when there cometb unto him an admoni- 
tion fPMn liis 1/)RD abstaineth from nsv/ryfor ^hv future, 
shall have what is past forgiotn him, and his uiiair be- 
longeth unto God. But whoever retumeth to usury, they 
shall be the compai>ions of A«U-fire, they shall continue 
therein forevei. (276) God shall take his blessing from 
usury, and shall increase alms : for God loveth no infidel, 
or ungodly person, (277) But they who believe and ao 
that which is right, and observe the stated times of prayer, 
and pay their legnl alms, they shall have their reward 

of religious duty were closely connected with his scbeme for political 
advancement. 

Their modesty. If ever thia virtue belonged to a ghdzi or Muslim 
warrior, it baa long since been supplanted by the most impudent an 
cruel audacity. 

(274) See notes on ver. 271. 

(275) Whom Satan hath infeeUd; vis.. MHke demoniacs or pos- 
sessed penjous ; that is, in great horror ana distraction of mind, and 
convulsive agitation of body/' — ScUe, 

Usury is one of the seventeen kdbfra or great sins. Hughes' Notes 
on Muhummadanism, p. 1 39. 

Shall hawe what is past forgiven. Repentance tbus atones for pa<}t 
sin. This, again, contradicts the teacbing of the ^' former Scriptures." 
The Tafsir-i-RavJi, while recognising the above as a possible inter- 
pretation, prefers another, viz., that those whc bad borrowed money 
Dcfore the dnte of the prohibition of usury, are herebv relieved from 
the responsibility of payniem: of interest on their debts. This is 
frc post Judo kw of a kind scarcely creditable to Tsl^m. And yet 
this interpretation seems to bo borue out by the eiJiortation of ver. 
278. 

(277) See aotes on vers. 3-5, 37, 38, and 177, 
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With their Lord : there shall come no fear on them, neither 
shall they be grieved. (278) O true believers, fear God, 
and rumit that which remaineth of usury, if ye really 
beb'eve; (279) but if ye do it not, hearken unto war> 
which is declared against you, from God and his apostle : 
yet if ye repent, ye shall have the capital of your money. 
Deal not uti justly with others, and ye shall not be dealt 
with unjustly. (280) If there be any debtor under a diffi- 
culty of jpayiiuj his debt, let his creditor wait till it be easy 
for him to do it ; but if ye remit it as alms, it will be 
better for you, if ye knew it. (281) And fear the day 
wherein ye shall return unto God ; then shall every soul 
be paid what it hath gained, and they shall not be treated 
unjustly. ^^ 

|l (282) O true bjlievers, when ye bind yourselves one iv 7 • 
to the other in a debt for a certain time, write it down ; 
and let a writer write between you according to justice, 
and let not the writer refuse writing according to what 
God hath taught him ; but let him write, and let him 
who oweth the debt dictate, and let him fear GoD his 
Lord, and not diminish aught thereof. But if he who 
oweth the de1)i be foolish, or weak, or be not able 
to dictate hiniself, let his agent dictate according to 
equity ; and coll to witness two witnesses of your neigh- 

(278) Reihit thiU which remaineth; i.e., *Hhe interest dae before 
usury was prohibited. For this some of Muhammafrs followers 
exacted of their debtors, supposing they lawful 1^°^ might." — SaUy 
Jaldluddin, See also note on \er. 275. 

(280) IVait till U be ea$yfaT him^ dx. This regulation does great 
credit to Muhammad, and is yet carried out in priactice by many of 
his followers. 

(281) And fear the day, cfc. "The fear rather than the love of 
God is the spur of Isldni.'* — Foole m In(rt)dw:iio7i to Law^s Selections 
firam the Koran^ p. Ixxx. 

S282) Hie ageiU. " Whoever manaj::e8 his niTuirs, whether h is 
ler, heir, guardian, or iuieriireter." — SaU, Jahiluddin. 
A man ana two women. Another illustration of the Mudim esti- 
mate of woman She is but half a man ! A inaii, too if^noi-aut to 
dictate an article of agreement, may still he equal to any two women, 
however intelligent; for "if one of those women should mistake*, the 
other of them will cause her to recollect ! " 



